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ee ASTER GERALD, an it please you, we 
must give up the castle!” 


“Never, Aylmer, never! Give up 
my father’s castle to that base thief and cowardly 
neighbour Conrad Fitzjohn? I would rather 
die a thousand deaths!” cried Gerald. 

And the boy—he was scarcely fifteen years old 
yet—-stamped his foot proudly on the ground as 
he spoke. 

The steward of the castle who spoke with 
him bowed his head as he answered : 

“Ay, but bethink you, Master Gerald! Much 
discouragement has fallen upon the defenders of 
the castle, for the news has come through that 
your father, Sir Hugh, was slain six months 
agone, in the Holy Land, fighting bravely for the 
Holy Sepulchre ! ” : 

“ Deny it, then, Aylmer ! 
father is not dead ! 
heard of it first ! ” 

“Ah, but my dear young lord, bethink you 
that Vitzjohn has surrounded and besieged us 


It is untrue! My 
If it were so I should have 


An Exciting Cale 
of Olden Days 


—— 


now in the castle for 
a week! How could 
we hear the tidings 
first? But the news 
has come through now, and our men will fight 
no longer. I have come to bring you Fitzjohn’s 
terms!” 

“Terms! I will listen to no terms!” said 
Gerald, more haughtily than ever. 

“Alas, young sir, you must! Trust to older 
heads than your own, for in truth there is no 
help for it. Listen, and let me tell you them ! 
Fitzjohn is willing to let you and your sister 
escape from the castle, provided everything in it 
is rendered up safely into his hands. He will 
not stop your flight, and not a hand will be 
raised against you. Already a saddled horse, 
with pillion for your little sister, is waiting at 
the postern for you. But if the garrison resists 
another hour, then the castle will be stormed, 
and everyone in it put to the sword. These are 
Fitzjohn’s terms, and he will listen to no other. 
And, to be plain with you, the men of the garrison 
will not resist them either.” & 

“Oh, Aylmer, ‘this is treachery! And in my 
father’s home!” said the boy sorrowfully. 
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“Tt is your 
father’s no 
longer, Master 
Gerald. He is 
dead and gone! 
But it may be 
yours again some 
day. Take ad- 
vantage of the 
grace that is 
offered you. Fly 
to the Court, and 
lay your case before Prince 
John. He may do something 
for you.” 

“A pretty prince to do any- 
thing for me!” answered the 
boy hotly. ‘‘ Why, he is sworn 
friend to Conrad, and Conrad 
to him! That is why he 
dares to attack a neighbour so 
treacherously. Oh, Aylmer, if King Richard 
were in England this would not have happened! 
But he is a prisoner, and now, I suppose, there 
is no hope left for me.” 

“ You are young, and while there is youth there 
is hope,” answered the old steward sadly. 
“But remember your little sister, Master 
Gerald. De not let her have to face the storm- 
ing of the castle! Do not see all those most 
faithful to you slain. It is for their sake that 
I plead with you to yield now, and take 
Fitzjohn’s terms.” 

“T yield, then, since it seems I have no other 
choice,” said Gerald sadly. But as he spoke 
his voice faltered and tears filled his eyes, for he 
was little more than a child, and this blow was 
very bitter to him. 

He turned away that Aylmer might not see 
his tears, and the next moment two small, soft 
arms were about his neck, and his little sister’s 
voice breathed in his ear : 

“Oh, Gerald, Gerald! 


Don’t fret! Take 


The two knights rode furiously at one another 


me away, and we two will goand hunt for father 
together, and some day we shall find him, and 
then we can all come home again.” 

Tive minutes afterwards Gerald de Lacey, 
with his little sister, Alice, behind him on the 
pillion, galloped on horseback through the ring 
of the besieging army. There was none to raise 
a hand against them, and not one to utter a 
threatening or mocking speech. 

The soldiers watched the two little figures pass 
through, and some even showed signs of rough 
respect, for they knew they were engaged on 
an unjust business, and feared it would bring 
them ill-luck at last. 

Sir Conrad Fitzjohn watched them go, with a 
hidden sneer, for he knew he had means to over- 
take them long before they reached London, 
and a plan to make them disappear from his 
path for ever, even more sure than if they had 
waited for the storming of the castle. 

For a long time Gerald rode on with fire in his 
heart, and only his little sister, sobbing from fright 


and fatigue at his shoulder, kept him from risking 
his life in some desperate act against Fitzjohn. 

But he had her to think of, and his care for her 
soothed him and did his heart good. 

The path he took lay through the forests, and 
presently he halted his horse at the ford of a 
little running stream. 

“Come, Alice,” he said gently, ‘we will 
stop here and rest a little, and eat some of the 
ceoked food Aylmer has given us. It will do 
you good to rest a while. We have plenty of time 
before us.” 

He did his best to cheer up his little sister as 
he collected some dry sticks and lit a fite by 
the ford. It was a pretty place, and the sight 
of the green grass and the running water cheered 
the little girl, so that she soon dried her eyes, 
which had been red from weeping for the grief 
of leaving their dear old castle. 

The two were actually laughing together as 
they leaned over the bank of the stream while 
Gerald attempted to tickle a trout, when a 
strange voice said suddenly behind them : 

““Who are you, children? Whence do you 
come, and whither do you go? ” 

Gerald sprang up, to see a tall, dark figure 
behind him, who went_on, as he pointed to Alice 
reproachfully : 

“Do you not know the roads are unsafe for 
such tender flowers as this little blossom here ? ”” 

For a moment both boy and girl drew back 
and looked with awe and surprise at this new- 
comer who had stolen upon them so silently. 

He was a great man, clad in black armour 
from top to toe, and his helmet was closed so 
that they could not see the face behind. 


1. Cried one dog to the other: “ We'll catch 
them with ease.” 
“So you think,” smiled the mice, as they 
ran for the cheese. 


THE MICE SHOWED 


It was this which made his voice sound so 
strange and hollow. 

But Gerald could see a pair of bright eyes smil- 
ing through the helmet-bars, and he answered : 

“Neither the woods nor castles are safe for us 
to-day, Sir Knight. But we are journeying 
from the home Conrad Fitzjohn has taken from 
us, to the Court of John, to see if, perchance, the 
prince will help us. 

“Hal!” said the stranger. ‘‘ And what is the 
name of this home that Conrad Fitzjohn has 
taken away ? And who are you?” . 

“Tam Gerald de Lacey, and this is my sister 
Alice. We are children of Sir Hugh de Lacey, 
who followed Richard Cceur-de-Lion to the Holy 
Land. News has come that our father is slain, 
and Fitzjohn has seized his castle and turned my 
sister and me out into the world.” 

“Hugh de Lacey is not dead,” answered the 
stranger; and the eyes through his helmet- 
bars shot fire. ‘“ Have no fear, children. Your 
cause is not yet lost. Here is one who will 
treasure you and fight for you to the last blow. 
Now, by mine honour as a knight, something 
I heard of this as I came along, but I never 
thought such treachery to an old comrade-in- 
arms could be true.” 

He turned and strode away from them, and 
the next moment returned leading a big black 
war-horse in full battle-array. 

The two children gazed at him in wonder, and 
then Gerald suddenly clapped his hands. 

“Tt is our father come back again!” he cried. 

Alice ran to the stranger’s side. 

““T want to see your face!’ she cricd. 

The stranger lifted her up high in his mighty 


THE DOGS-— 


2. “Ha, ha! we are safe; you can’t catch us 
now!" 
And they grinned in high glee at each 
baffled bow-wow, 


arms so that she could look into his eyes; but 
when she tried with eager fingers to ‘open the 
bars of his helmet he checked her gently. 
“Little one,” he said kindly, ‘I have taken 
a vow that no one shall see my face except in 
battle until a certain decd is accomplished. 
Ask me no more now, for I may not tell you.” 
And he set her to the ground again, and 
climbed slowly on the back of his great war-steed. 
Gerald. watched him with fascinated eyes. 
“Where do you go now, fair sir?” said he. 
“To fight Fitzjohn,” was the short answer. 
He was riding across the ford with lance 
at rest, when suddenly a horn was blown 
close behind, and a litter between two horses, 
and followed closely by a crowd of armed men, 
appeared in sight behind him. The strange 
knight half turned his horse for a moment to 
shout in tones like a trumpet: ‘De Lacey, 
here are your children!” and then, spurring 
his horse, went on alone. 
Gerald and Alice sprang to their father’s arms. 
Worn and aged in the foreign wars, he had 
returned to England, where sickness overtook 
him, and false news of his death had been spread. 
“Father,” cried Gerald, when the first joyful 
embraces were over, “who is that strange 
knight ? He has gone on alone, and I fear he 
will be slain before we can arrive to help him.” 
“My greatest friend, and one who never 
feared danger,” was the answer. “ It is impos- 
sible to hold him back. But take twenty men, 
Gerald, and ride after him as fast as you may. 
I would rather lose my head and my castle 
than that an instant’s harm should befall him.” 
Seeing his father become strangely excited, 


THE INS AND OUTS OF IT 


3. “We're not beaten yet; we'll have you, 
cheese and all !"” 

Growled the. dogs. Poor wee mice! 
Now what will-befall 7 


Gerald's curiosity about the stranger was doubled, 
and, leaving Alice in safe keeping, he put spurs 
to his horse and dashed madly back to the castle, 
with twenty men helter-skelter after him. . 

It was plain the stranger had not loitered on 
the way, for it was on the plain that lay beside 
the castle that Gerald caught sight of him. 

All alone he had ridden up to the lines, and 
challenged Conrad Fitzjohn to single combat. 

In those days it was impossible to refuse such 
a challenge without dishonour, and Fitzjohn was 
aman who had little to fear single-handed against 
any knight in England. 

Gerald just arrived in time to see the two 
knights ride furiously at one another. 

The lance of Fitzjohn struck his opponeifit’s 
shield, where it shivered to fragments. + 

But the unknown knight caught Fitzjohn 
fairly in the bars of the helmet, and hurled him 
from the saddle with such force that he never 
moved again. 

With a cry of anger his followers rushed to the 
spot, waving battle-axes and spears. 

But the unknown knight flung open the bars 
of his helmet, and, riding proudly towards 
them, cried in a tone like a trumpet-call : 

“Stay your hands, bold men-at arms, and do 
not fight against your rightful king! For I am 
Richard of England!” 

A tremendous shout went up at these magical 
words, for there was not 4 man there who had 
not at heart longed for the return of Richard. 

So ended the siege of Dé Lacey’s castle without 
another blow being struck, and the De Lacey 
family Stood high in favour during the reign 
of the lion-hearted king. 


4, But the mice just slipped down through 
that hole in the floor, 
And the dogs looked more foolish than 
ever before. 
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Lhey found Pegey the next morning—with 
every har on end—holding up a relie/ party 


PEGGY oF THE » 
a TRENCHES 


1. 


An 6Gxciting Nature Story 


and beautiful. 

She sat on the Tommy’s knee and 
purred sweet nothings into the Tommy’s ear, and 
Tommy stroked her round, smooth head till it 
was of the feel of satin. Once he kissed her. 

Then Peggy hopped down and ran off into the 
night. The Tommy said: ‘ There, now! Little 
cat!”’ as a rifle bullet drilled a hole in the earth 
just one inch away from the Tommy’s ear, with 
a noise like ‘‘ Phtt!” 

Tommy got to his feet, but yet another bullet 
came, and this one laid Tommy low. 

Peggy explored the next “traverse ” with the 
strained care of a cat crossing a crowded street, 
and ’tis asserted she scratched more than one 
friendly face in the process, for Peggy had seen 
what the Tommy had seen—blotches that might 
or might not be men in the dark ; but Peggy had 
known—what the Tommy had not known— 7 
that the blotches were no friends of either of 
them. : 

“Hm!” spat out the Sergeant-Major, 
awaking from the forty-fifth snore as Peggy’s 
flying feet arrived upon and left his face in the 
same second. ““ That's Peg. Who's frightened 
her? Only Boches could! Boys, mix yourself 
up in it! They’re over!” 

They were. Forty-three of the enemy soldiers. 
And, thanks entirely to Peggy, so the boys assert, 
they stayed over, all forty-three of them—till 
someone carried them out just before the 
dawning. 

Nobody knew where Peggy came from, Peggy 
of the “ Pip” Redoubt.. The “ Gingers” had 
found Peggy in that place—and she herself was 
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P*s: was a dear. Peggy was all things soft 
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2 Peggy remembered that she was a cat, with nine lives, and she got wp. So did the crows, 

2 with Peggy lashing among them like a demon 
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a little ginger kitten—among some straw in a 
dug-out, when they took the redoubt over. And 
she, being the colour she was, and with the 
temper she had, had been adopted by that red- 
headed battalion, But more especially had she 
been adopted by the Tommy—the Tommy who 
was dead. She was his Peggy. He carried a 
photo of her, and the last words he was heard to 
speak when they hauled the dead Boches from 
him were: ‘‘ Send old Peg ’ome to my mother, 
boys.” 

The Tommy happened to bea V.C. man, and his 
captain owed his life to him. 
passed that Peggy was to be found; and they 
found her the next morning, with every hair on 
end, far up a communication trench, holding up 
an amazed and amused relief party. So “ that 
little ginger beggar ’’ Peggy, as she was affec- 
tionately known, was duly despatched to Blighty 
—she who had never been out of the sound of the 
guns. The farther she got away from “ the line” 
the more frightened she became. It was the 
silence that frightened her, not the noise—the 
silence that made her feel as if the bottom had 
dropped out of things. 

But if the silence frightened Peggy—and a 
frightened cat is a dangerous cat—there was 
something that frightened her still more, and 
that something was the strangers. Peggy, as 
you know, was ginger, and Peggy had never 
lived with anyone else but the “ Gingers,’” so 
that she had in time come to look upon all 
human beings not blessed with ginger hair as 
Boches, and she gave ’em ginger—the boys had 
taught her to, I suspect—if they touched her. 

“T hope poor Private Jones’s mother has a red 
head,” said the captain. “If not, I don’t envy 
her with Peggy.” 

Peggy, in the train, did not find things so bad, 
but when it came to the sea she “ got the horrors,” 
if I may so put it. If it had only been rough, 
things might not have been so bad, perhaps, 
because a rough sea sliding over the skin of a ship 
makes thunderstorm noises to those having ears 
low to deck or side. But it was still—and “ still” 
throughout the ship, for those on board were on 
the alert, expecting something ; the little waves 
only lapped. 


Hence word was ** 


After one brief attempt at opening up friend- 
ship, the steward, sucking a scratched finger, 
vowed that Peggy was a little demon, and left her 
alone. 

Then the expected thing happened. 

There had come a little frill-like foam away to 
the northward, and the ship’s guns had spoken 
sharp and deep, but it was too late. They were 
in sight of land, but—it was too late, and the 
torpedo struck her as surely as if she were a 
hundred miles at sea. 
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The steward went down for Peggy and got her 
almost.on deck, but he could do no more. He 
was not a red-headed man, you see; and Peggy 
seemed to breathe venom like a snake. Even a 
bulldog could not have held her, the steward 
said; so they left her a floatable seat to cling to, 
and hurried in boats to the destroyer which came 
to their rescue. 

Peggy drifted on her raft for hours, but at last 
she was swept ashore by heavy seas. 


Poggy took three complete somersaults, and 
crawled and clawed her way up the wet sand, 
surely as woebegone a picture of a she-pussy as 
ever scowled at the smiling sun. 

A flock of grey crows inspected her at close 
range from all points of view, to see if she would 
die quickly enough. 

Peggy had not got on her legs till then. She 
seemed in danger, up to that point, of obliging 
the crows by dying on the spot. Then Peggy 
remembered that she was a cat, with nine lives, 


IS PETER PELICAN ! 


Here she is. He he! 


and she got up. So did the crows, with Peggy 
lashing among them like a demon. 

Then suddenly she bolted for the sandhills 
fifty yards up the beach. 

Rabbits and sandhills go together. The former 
drive great mazes in the latter, and cavernous- 
mouthed tunnels. One such lay in Peggy’s path 
likea pitfall, and, receiving her sinking body, slid 
her down out of sight into the darkness, when 
she was safe. It was the stars of a cloudless night- 
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sky alone that saw Peggy leave that providential 
rabbit-burrow, and they winked and said no word. 

Peggy was sick of the sea and the silence. 
Peggy fled from them, and the dancing, gnome- 
like forms of the rabbits of the place fled from 
her in zigzagging streaks and smudges. 

One does not imagine that Peggy had any 
slightest notion of where she was going, or 
what she would do when she got there. 

The spiked furze among which she wandered 
reminded Peggy of barbed wire, perhaps, and she 
took some pride in threading it. 

Very little happened till just before dawn, 
when Peggy, just in the act of finishing off a most 
beautiful stalk after a rabbit, found herself 
retreating up a furzy rabbit-run like a firewoik _ 
well alight. She had to. A dog was behind her,. 
a tawny poacher’s dog, at his work. 

Peggy switched herself like an electric 
spark into a furze bush—as high as she could 
get and never mind the spikes—every hair of 
her sandy body on end. This meant that 
she was frightened. She was no quarry for 
any but a ginger-headed man to handle in 
gloves, but this long, tawny hound appeared 
trained to kill. She could feel it, and shud- 
dered. As a matter of fact, we may presume 
that the dog suspected her of stopping, or 
trying to catch him at his thieving trade, and 
he had been trained to tackle anything on 
four legs that did that. 

The furze by which she was surrounded, helped 
by all the extra points that Peggy’s claws could 
give it, kept that dog’s sensitive snout at reason- 
able distance for a bit. But Peggy knew by the 
trend of the fight—and the length of the jaws— 
that it was a case of death by dog for her soon, 
and she was just thinking of springing giddily 
over the tops of the furze-bushes themselves, 
when the second dog shot up. Then Peggy knew 
that luck had turned against her at last, and she 
set herself to make her last fight on earth. 

There is no mercy in the wild, and Peggy had 
no illusions. You kill or are killed. 

Ten fiends could not have fought harder than 
Peggy. A Boche had caught hold of her—just 
once. His howl was not unlike the howl of the 
first dog that caught hold of her, but she could 


not claw at dogs’ eyes and 
hold of branches at 
Result : 


claw 
the same time. 
she came down. 
The second dog was upon 
her like a ravening wolf. 
She twisted upon herself, 
and met him with claws 
and fang. Both went deep, 
but his weight told. 
was on her back. 


Peggy 
She was 
looking straight up into the 
first dog’s throat. 

Suddenly a long-drawn 
howl pierced the 
horrible din of ‘‘ the worry,” 
but Peggy cannot, I think, 
have realised at once that 
something had happened, 
something different, that 
she was held by, and fight- 
ing, only one dog now. 

After a bit there were 
more howls, and then Peg; 
realised that she was lying 
all alone. The fight still 
continued, but not around 
her. She was not the centre 
of it. Those crushing jaws 
were no longer wrenching 
the life out of her, and the 
din of battle had taken on 
another tone. 


even 


After some ages of blank- 
ness—it could hardly have 
been more than seconds 
really, or minutes, at the out- 
side—Peggy became aware 
that she had somehow got 
herself into the heart of 
the furze-bush again; that 
the distant noise in her 
head was a” dog howling 
piteously as he ran, and 
that the whirligig of horror 
under its own dust-column 
near her was the other dog 
in argument with some 
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aides his breakfast ! 
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other beast, and by his 
cries that dog may have 
been furious, but it was 


pain that was driving him 
mad. 

At the edge of the furze 
the struggle stopped, but 
the yells continued into the 
night and the darkness that 
was there, till they dwindled 
and faded gradually. 

Then Peggy came to her 
senses, which made her half 
crouch, looking down, so 
that she saw—him. 

He was coming back from 
the battle, calm, slouching, 
with his great head thrust 
forward, his long whiskers 
bristling, his fierce, insolent 
gaze—Ginger. Yes, it was 
he. ‘ There could be no other 
ginger “‘ tom” cat with black 
“lips” and with a white 
shirt-front in that country, 
of such size, of such wonder- 
ful colour, of such ‘‘ fancy” 
fighting powers. The two 
froze and stared at one 
another, rigid, with that 
steady stare of all the cats, 
and—well, hearts were 
trumps. Peggy had found 
a worthy mate. 


The sun was painting the 
front of the old Manor 
House with all the wondrous 
glory of his magic golden 
brush, as Ginger’s master 
stood in the oak-framed 
open’ doorway, stretching 
himself. 

“Wonder of wonders!” 
he cried. ‘‘ What’s this?” 

He might well start, for, 
slouching up the marble 
steps, self-confident, un- 


ruMled, with that grand air of serene contempt 
for all things that was his alone, came Ginger, 
ushering before him—as though to say, “ Princess, 
be welcome to my kingly palace ’’—Peggy, red 
as a snuffed torch in that golden glare. Peggy 
was limp, but both cats were clean from head 
to heel, because they were cats. 

Ginger stopped before his master, purring, and 
looked from Peggy to the man with a Royal air 
of introduction that was his, all his. 

And Peggy froze in her tracks where she 
stood, till she saw that that man had flaming 
red hair. Then she purred, too. 

And the big man was still, very still, making 
noises in his throat, till at last he burst out : 

“Why, by all that’s wonderful, it’s a sandy 
she-cat ye’ve brought me th’ morn, Ginger— 
a sandy she-cat, man! Thunder, boy, what 
have ye done? What have ye not done? A 
sandy she-cat, worth—worth. How ever much 
must she be worth?” 

And, so saying, he picked up Peggy—who let 
him, he being ginger, too—and carried her into 
that mansion of his, Ginger proudly, haughtily 
following. 

And you think it strange that Ginger’s master 
should have made such a fuss of Peggy, and 
should have valued her so highly? But if you 
think that, it shows that you do not know ladies 
of the cat-world. Be it said, therefore, that the 
true sandy cat is the male tortoiseshell cat, and 
that the female sandy cat is the tortoiseshell cat. 
One female tortoiseshell cat in forty thousand, 
it has been said, is a sandy cat. And Peggy 
was that one in forty thousand. That is all. 

THE END 
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“Help! I'm on fire!” 
he loudly cries. 


His drooping tail the 
rooster dries. 
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The Man Who is Twelve 
Vears Old 


a 
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nere’s a man that I know, and he 
lives near you, 
In a town called Everywhere ; 
You might not think he's a man from 
his hat, 

Or the clothes he may chance to wear. 
But under the jacket with many a patch 
Is a heart more precious than gold— 
The heart of a man ’neath the coat of a 

boy, 
A man who is twelve years old. 
* * * 


He only is waiting to wear the crown 
That is already made for his brow, 
And I pray that his mind will always be 
clean, 
His, body as pure as now ; 
His heart always fresh and sunny and 
warm, 
And free from Life’s canker and mould, 
And may he be worthy his waiting estate, 
This man who is twelve years old ! 


* * * 


We never may know what the future 
will make 
Of the boys that we carelessly meet, 
For many a statesman is doing odd jobs 
And generals play in the street. 
The hand that is busy with playthings 
now 
The reins of power will hold ; 
So I take off my hat and gladly salute 
This man who is twelve years old. 
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“ Another time I'll be 
more wise.” 


His new tail causes 
much surprise. 
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1. Professor Radium’s cook had given notice, but that didn’t upset him in the least. 
“ She can go,” said he; “ I’ll be independent and do the cooking myself. Now let me 


see: steak and kidney will be nice for dinner to-night. A beautiful dish if properly 
cooked, but itis strange how frequently it comes to the table like a slab of motor tyre 
accompanied by two or three seaside pebbles. I'll alter that. 
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a You are a prince among men, sir, a master to worship! And if there’s one thing more 
& than another that ‘I’m partial to, it’s steak.” 
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3. “ Capital! Great!” continued Rade. “ I got those kidneys off at the correct moment. 
They must be well underdone, too, as they go on cooking themselves after they are off 
the pan. I’ll just pop them down here and proceed to brown the gravy to perfection.” 
“I’m glad to hear that,” said the cat, sniffing. “I’m just feeling peckish, I think, 
Professor Radium, sir, you are a wonder. You deserve the O.B.E.” 


POOP POODE 


4. And then, when the gravy was done to a turn, Rade turned round to pour itZon the 
kidneys—on the ki—— “Great Cesar! What—what—they’ve flown away!” he 
yelled. “I put them on that plate, surely? Perhaps I’m mistaken and put them 
on the steak dish, after all.” And then he raised his head and had a look at the 
s-s-s-steak. “Great Smithfield Meat Market! That’s gone too! Spirited away! I 
must write to the papers about this. It proves that spirits have appetites!” 
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A LITTLE wood a 
little wire, 

A tittle house with- 
out a fire ? 
Answer: <A_ bird- 

cage. 

iacetiiees 

Wuy should you 
ride a camel if you 
want to get rich ? 

Answer: Because 
you are no sooner on 
than you are better 
off. 

——_ 

How can one best 
get along in the 
world ? 

Answer: Walk. 

Wuy does a man 
sneeze three times ? 

Answer: Because 
he can’t help it. 


2. The maiden answered ne’er a word, nor 
turned on him her gaze. 


GEORGE FIREFLY’S MELTING MOOD 


1. Grorce Firerry, in his ramblings round 
town the other day, 
By chance espied a damsel with cheeks like 
dawn of day. 
Her hair was brightest gol1en, her eyes were 
deepest blue. 
Quoth George, the forward fellow. ‘‘ Ahem ! 
How do you do?” 


CATCHES 


eat 

“ Jack,” said Tom, 
“ T went out walking 
with Jim the other 
day. He did not 
walk before me, nor 
behind me, nor yet 
on one side of me. 
Where did he walk ?”’ 

“JT give it up,” 
said Jack. 

“Why, he walked 
on the other side, of 
course,” chuckled 
Tom, ae. 


“ How many eggs 
can a man eat on an 
empty stonach, 
Ned?” 

“Tdon’tknow, Tom. 
Dozens, I expect.” 

“No, only one, 
because when he 
has eaten one his 
stomach is no longer 
empty. See!” 


3. To melt her heart thus Georgie tried with 
ardour fiercely hot; 


"Oh, won't you deign to notice me?” 
cried George, with love ablaze ; 

“Of all the girls I ever met you are the 
charmingest, 

And here upon my bended knees I swear 
I love you best.” 
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But still no word, nor look, nor smile en- 
couraging he got. 

Then suddenly he realised, with horror 
that instead, ; 

Of softening her heart, he'd been and melted 


off her head! 
{ERD EIS ES: 
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* THREE STRAY HOUNDS « 


Am Exciting School Story 


ov don't mean to say you are out of 

the running, Jim?” panted Hugh, as 

he dropped down on the bank by his 
school-chum’s side. 

Jim Harland had been the chief dread of 
the “ hares,’”” who were by now far away, followed 
by fifty or sixty resolute “hounds,” who had 
considerably outdistanced those two who had 
fallen out of the ranks. 

No wonder Hugh Lesleigh opened his eyes 
at the sight of the best runner in the school 
seated there under the shade of a mighty oak, 
as cool as a cucumber, and with no apparent 
explanation of his failure. 

Jim, however, seemed not a bit disturbed by 
the reproach in the other’s voice. 

“T might say ‘Ditto, Brother Smut,’ old 
chap,” he chuckled, ‘‘ excepting that you never 
did have a chance of sighting the hares unless 
they doubled on their tracks. But I’ve given 
up the chase, you see; and for goodness’ sake 
don’t bether me to tell the whole yarn! Only— 
you remember Ginger ? ”” 

Lesleigh nodded. Ginger had been the school 
favourite for the last three terms, and was 
represented by the cutest little thoroughbred 
Irish terrier you might wish to meet. He was 
the property of Dr. Martin, the headmaster, 
who made nearly as much fuss of his pet as the 
boys did, and had advertised, searched, and 
offered rewards without success when Ginger 
mysteriously disappeared one wet afternoon. 
Everyone grieved for Ginger, from Dr. Martin 
down to Billy Bates, the newest youngster. 
But Ginger was gone for good. No trace of 
him, no theory as to his theft, could be estab- 
lished. So no wonder Lesleigh looked perplexed 
at the question. 

“Well,” said Harland, ‘‘ you see that cottage 
there, with the red tiles, and the big currant- 
bush by the door? I was getting through the 
hedge at the back when I came on a whole lot 
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of beastly wire—barbed stuff, you know—and 
shouted to Thompson, who was behind me, 
to go the other way. I looked round as I called, 


The beys sped along as they had never run in their lives 
before. 


B 


and sure enough as I did so something bumped 
at one of the upper windows of the cottage. 

I just had time to see a dog, which was the 
very image of Ginger, pawing against the 
window, when it toppled over backwards, as 
though someone had pulled at a chain. Now 
you twig why I’m staying here instead of catching 
the hares.” 

Rather! Hugh understood, and was only 
too glad of the chance of joining in what promised 
to be an adventure after his own heart. It was 
Jim’s plan to watch that cottage door, and 
boldly slip in next time anyone came out. Nor 
was the waiting too long. 
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and was about to slam the door, shouting loudly 
as he did so, but Jim caught him fairly round 
the waist, and got him down, whilst Hugh rushed 
forward into the room behind the combatants. 
Two seconds later there came the queerest 
squeal from that room, and out bounced Hugh, 
scarlet with excitement, hugging a small, shaggy- 


‘looking dog in his arms. 


“ His hind legs are tied,” he cried, “ and he’s 
got something over his mouth, but it’s Ginger 
all right. The brutes! They’ve got other dogs 
there, too. Come on, Jim. We've got to run. 

So saying, he led the way at headlong pace 
down the stairs, Jim 
following, whilst behind 


Ten minutes later the © é 
door was flung back, § © them they heard the 
and two men came @ § boy shouting and blow- 
down the garden path. § S ing a whistle.. 
They were shabby, ill © ) He meant to get those 
featured fellows, one 4 § men back! And, sure 
carrying a carpet bag, a © enough, as the boys raced 
the other a workman’s © S across the rough track 
basket. Hugh had a S § towards the road, they 
sort of idea that Ginger @ 8 spied their enemies 
might be in one of those S § coming at full speed 
baskets, but he said @ towards them. It was 
nothing, and presently s 8 going to be astern chase 
Jim rose very cautiously, © @ -—hare and hounds with 
tiptoeing towards the & § a vengeance; only they 
cottage gate. S § were the hares this time! 
The men were out of @ _ Willie Wasp (inside decanter): “This © Ginger seemed to un- 
sight and the door had  fmnicg thing! I get out for Covent derstand all about it, for 
been left ajar. © — Crystal Palace instead!” @ _helay quitestillin Hugh’s 
It was something like eer 4 arms, and the boys 


a breathless game of 

Tom Tiddler’s Ground, with the fear that 
some desperate Tom might leap out at any 
moment upon them. 

With bated breath and beating hearts, the 
boys gently and cautiously pushed open the 
door. Not a sound was to be heard. The passage 
was narrow, the atmosphere reeked of smoke. 
Without a word, Jim led the way upstairs. 
“Tt was—the door to the right,” he said, and, 
just as he whispered, the door to the right 
opened, and a boy of about his own age came 
out. 

At sight of the strangers the lad sprang back, 
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sped along as they had 
never run in their lives before. But the men 
were putting on a spurt, too, and, if anything, 
were gaining on their quarry. If they were 
caught it would mean —something pretty 
serious. Jim recalled the men’s savage faces 
with a shudder. 

“Hallo!” In their blind haste our runaways 
had charged straight into two policemen who 
happened to be coming up the lane. Jim felt 
a hand on his shoulder, and at that moment 
the two men came running up, out of 
breath. 

“Those young raggamuffins have taken my 


The Rabbit and the Two Dog 
& P 


1. “I'm chased!" pants Bunny, “ where can I hide?” 


dog!” cried one. ‘‘ Actually stole it out of my 
house. You just caught ’em nicely, policeman.” 

“You lie!” cried Hugh furiously. ‘ This 
is Ginger, Dr. Martin’s lost dog. How dare you 
say it is yours, when you stole it ? ” 

“Now, then, none of that!” 
second man. “ The dog’s ours. 
em give it up, constable.” 

And he took a step forward, stretching out 
his hand, so that 
poor Ginger huddled 
closer in Hugh’s 
arms, whining piti- 
fully. The police- 
men looked at each 
other. 

“You'd better all 
come along to the 
station,’ said one, 
“and we'll send for Dr. Martin.” 

But to this the men demurred, saying they 
had important business in the town, where one 
of them gave the policeman an address. 

“Now, then, young gents,” said one of the 
constables, turning to the boys, “if you belong 
to the school we’d better hurry.” 

But the boys noticed that the second police- 
man dropped behind, following the hastily 
retreating owners of the dog. 


stormed the 
You just make 


The boys of St. Hilda’s had been 
wondering what could have befallen 
Harland and Lesleigh. It must have 
been an accident, some declared, which 
accounted for their disappearance, whilst 
others hinted about a “spree” long 
planned. The latter were the more 


2. “Quick!” says the greyhound; “jump up inside.” 


confident when Bailey minor burst into 
the schoolroom with great The 
missing boys had returned in charge of 
a policeman! The which 
greeted this announcement was intense. 
What had those chaps been up to? 
What audacious mischicf had ended in 
their capture by the law ? 

You can imagine the thrill which went 
through the room when the door opened, 
and the Head himself appeared, his usually 
grave face alight with smiles, whilst Jim and 
Hugh followed on his heels. 

And in the Head’s arms lay—Ginger. 

I believe the story explained itself then and 
there, for the boys were on their feet ina moment, 
cheering excitedly; and it was some minutes 
before the Head could tell his story, and add a 
final word. 

“T have thanked your schoolfellows, boys,” 
said he, “ for their 
pluck and resource 
in rescuing my 
favourite from a 
gang of rascally 
dog-stealers; but, 
as I want to im- 
press the adventure 
on your memories, 
I shall give you a 
half-holiday to-morrow in honour of——” He 
smiled round the beaming crowd of faces, till 
his eyes met those of Hugh and Jim. “Shall 
I say three stray hounds?” he added. 

And deafening cheers from the delighted boys 
approved the speech as well as showed their 
pride in those three heroes of the afternoon’s 
adventure. 


news. 


excitement 


THE END 


3. “ My—what a small camel !"” the other dog cried. 
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An Exciting Tale 
of Robin Hood 
and Maid Marion 
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ATLESS, his clothes muddy and torn, his 
drawn sword carried loosely in his hand, 
a man ran blindly through the forest of 


H 


Sherwood. Twice he was challenged by one of 
the outposts who guarded the retreat of Robin 
Hood, but he took no heed until he was gripped 
roughly by the shoulder and brought to a 
standstill. 

“Who are you? Why——” 

The forester broke off short as he peered closely 
at the grimy face of the prisoner, and a look of 
recognition came into his eyes. “Is that you, 
Sheldrake ? What’s wrong, man? In mercy’s 
name, what’s wrong?” 

Sheldrake stiffened himself at the sharp 
questions, and the blood came back a little into 
his white cheeks. His agitation was rare in 
one of that self-contained band which Robin 
Hood had gathered round him, and for that 
reason the outpost feared that some trouble had 
happened. 

“Maid Marion and Little John are captured!” 
he stammered. ‘“ We had chased and killed a 
big buck, seven miles to the westward, and, 
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dreaming of no danger, lay down a little to rest 
before turning back. Three score or more men 
fell on us while we were asleep. 

““ There was no chance to use our bows, but we 
held them off for a while with sword and 
dagger. When Little John’s sword broke he 
tore a pike from the hands of one of those be- 
setting us, and used it till he was struck down 
with a mace. , 

“Maid Marion stumbled in making a parry, 
and was instantly disarmed. I saw a big man 
on a white horse pick her up and sling her over 
his saddle, and then I went down myself. When I 
I came to my senses, there were only dead men 
about me. 

“They carried off their wounded and Little 
John. Heaven knows why I was left or spared. 
So I came back here to raise the alarm ere it was 
too late.” : 

The sword dropped from his hand. He swayed 
a little, and then collapsed in a heap, face down- 
ward on the sward. : 

The outpost fitted a blunted arrow to his 
great bow, and, facing about, sent it winging 


Robie Hood dashed in, and, heaving his helpless comrade on his shoulders, staggered back 
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with a low hum towards a tall 
oak far away, 

Tt crashed against the great 
trunk and broke into splinters ; 
a signal of alarm that he knew 
would bring him swift help. 


Then he bent over his motion- 
less comrade and gently cut the 
doublet ofi. 

He had scarcely finished his 
work when a score of men, 
weapons in hand, had silently 
burst through the undergrowth, 
their keen eyes roving hither 
and thither as if in search of 
something, and with questions 
on their lips. 

They were silenced as the upright, green-clad 
figure of Robin Hood pushed his way to the 
front. The outlaw chief dropped on one knee 
beside the wounded man. 

“What is this?” he asked. 

The outpost repeated the story told by Shel- 
drake, and the steel-grey eyes of the leader 
blazed fiercely as he listened. 

That Marion and Little John were in the hands of 
some determined and ruthless enemy was certain, 
and a great dread for the girl he loved possessed 
his soul. But his fears found no outlet in words. 
It was a time for quick, decisive action. 

“Three of you make a litter,” he ordered. 
“Carry Sheldrake back to camp, and let Friar 
Tuck do what he can for him. Warn Will 
Scarlet to follow me with every man save a dozen 
left to protect the camp. The rest of you come 
now.” 

He broke away on the trail made by the 
wounded man, and in single file the others 
followed him. 

They plodded on after Robin Hood, silent as 
shadows, determined and relentless. There was 
no need of words. Each was sworn by a solemn 
pledge of brotherhood to lay down his life for any 
other member of the band. 

If they werc too late to save the girl and Little 
John, they could at least avenge them. 

They drew clear of the forest into meadow land 
and field. By the brink of a shallow stream 
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ALARMING! 


“Hide, quickly! 
going to rain cats and dogs!” 


Robin Hood halted. All round 
of a 


were evidences fierce 


fight. A dozen men Jay on 
the ground—proof that the 
assailants of the three had 


found no easy victory. 

The outlaw chief bent over 
one of them and examined 
the coat of arms on his jerkin 
—a lion and an eagle. 

“Do any of you recognise 
this?” he said. 

Two or three voices rang out 
in assent. 

“Tt is one of the Baron of 
Brasted’s men. Little John and 
a party of us took a thousand 
crowns from the baron not two months ago, 
while he was journeying to Nottingham. He 
swore then that he would have his revenge.” 

“ He has taken them to his castle,” said some- 
one gravely. 

“Ten thousand men could not take it by 
storm.” 

The outlaw chief raised his right hand above 
his head. 

“ By all that I hold sacred,” he said, in a low, 
tense voice, “ I swear that I will not rest night or 
day until Maid Marion and Little John are free, 
or until I have repaid tenfold any harm that may 
have been done to them.” 

A veteran, grizzled and grey-headed, stepped to 
his side and drew his sword. 

“And so swear I,” he said. 
of my blade.” 

“And! AndI!” 

A tumult of voices repeated the oath, and 
Robin Hood nodded in approval. 

“Let us get on,” he said. 

Two hours brought them within sight of the 
frowning ramparts of the castle. 

As they approached, the outlaws seemed to melt 
away in the dips of the ground, behind bushes and 
trees, anywhere and everywhere that a man 
might take shelter. At a bowshot from the main 
entrance, Robin Hood held up his hand for a 
halt. 

“Tet one man come with me, carrying a 


I've heard it's 


“ By the cross 


flag of truce,” he said.“ The rest string: your 
bows and shoot on the faintest sign of treachery.” 

Ue stepped boldly ont of cover, and with a 
man bearing a white flag moved swiftly towards 
the ramparts. A sentry issued a warning ‘and 
levelled a cross-bow. The outlaw chief and his 
companion came to a stand. 

“Tell your master that Robin Hood would 
speak with him,” he said sternly. 

The sentry hesitated and then disappeared. 
In a few minutes a heavily built, ungainly man, 
with a thick, shaggy head of black hair and a 
full black beard, showed over the ramparts. 

“You want me!” he bellowed. 
you, though not quite so soon.” 

With an eflort Robin Hood held back a sharp 
retort. 


“T expected 


“You have two of my people prisoners,” he 
said. “I have come to ransom them. I will 
pay what you will for their release unharmed.” 

The baron threw back his head in a burst of 
laughter. 

“Oh, no,” he cried, rolling his great head to and 
fro. ‘‘That won’t do. I pay my debts in my 
own way, and the man will 
be dead ere sundown. You 
shall see him die! As for 
the girl——” 

“Beware!” broke in 
Robin Hood, harshly. “I, 
too, pay my debts, and it 
will go hard with you if a 
hair of their heads is injured. 
My men surround this castle. 
Think ere you reject my 
terms.” 

The baron turned his back 
scornfully and said some- 
thing in a low voice to 
the sentry. An iron bolt 
thudded to earth a foot 
away from the two outlaws, 
but in return, from a 
thicket far away, a dozen 
arrows flew swiftly. The 
sentry dropped, and the 
Lord Brasted dodged 
promptly for shelter with a 


dear. 
since | cleaned it 


A PIPE OF PEACE! 


Mr, Bruff: ‘That's a nice fire, my 


The chimney draws splendidly 


shaft through his left forearm, Quick as a flash, 
Robin Hood and the other outlaw ran back toe 
The fight had commenced. 

the chief 
scanned the horizon hopefully for signs of Will 


their companions. 

Once again under cover outlaw 
Searlet and the reinforcements he was bringing. 
But it was not until they were close at hand 
that he saw them, so cunningly had they been 
brought on under cover. 

Sharply he gave his orders, and a thin cloud 
of marksmen began to manceuvre round the 
castle until it was completely encircled. Now 
and again a shaft flickered towards the battle- 
ments, and always it found its mark. 

“Tf we could afford to wait and starve them 
out,” said Friar Tuck, staring savagely at the 
castle. 

“ We cannot,” said Robin Hood. “ If we are 
to rescue Marion and John we must take the 
castle to-day.” 

Will Scarlet leaned on his long-bow. 

“ How ?”’ he demanded ; and there was a note 
of anxiety in his voice. 

The outlaw’s brow was puckered, but he 
nodded towards the gorse 
that grew thickly about. 

“Let twenty-four men 
volunteer to follow me. We 
— will make faggots of that 
stuff, carry it to the door 
of the castle, and fire it. 
The rest will cover us, 
shooting down any man 
who shows on the ramparts 
= oe battlements.” 

asa_desperate plan, 
but there was a faint hope 
that it might succeed. 
There was no lack of volun- 
teers, and in under ten 
minutes Robin Hood, using 
a huge’ bundle of gorse as 
a shield, started at a run 
for the main gate, a score of 
men similarly laden follow- 
ing behind him. The be- 
sieged were quick to see 


with that hairpin.” the idea, and a hail of 
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missiles raincd from every loophole upon the 
forlorn hope, now strung out in-a ragged line. 

Men dropped and lay still, but the remainder 
held on. The outlaw chief was first to reach the 
portcullis which guarded the doorway. He 
placed his faggot down and lcapt aside as a pike 
was hurled from above him. A cluster of men, 
Tunning together, placed their faggots upon his 
and ran back. Te held flint and steel ready to 
apply a light. 

There was a shout from his companions behind, 
and then shaft after shaft was directed from his 
archers to the ramparts immediately above him. 
He glanced up. A dozen men in full armour, 
which baffled the arrows 
of the besiegers, were bal- 
ancing a huge cauldron 
on the parapet. 

“ Back !”’ Robin Hood 
cried to those of his men 
who were still advancing, 
and sprang aside himself. 
The cauldron crashed 
down in a cloud of steam, 
and the faggots were 
soaked in hissing boiling 
water. The attempt to 
burn a way into the castle 
had failed. 

One man only had not 
heeded his leader’s warn- 
Ing. He fell, and lay help- 
less. Without hesitating a 
second Robin Hood dashed in, and, heaving him 
on his shoulders, staggered back to the besieging 
lines, while missiles of all kinds fell about him. 

Once out of range he reckoned the cost of the 
forlorn hope. Five men were dead, six had been 
so badly wounded as to put them out of action ; 
of the remainder not one had escaped unscathed. 
To venture again would only be to throw away 
more lives uselessly. 

A shect of white dangled over the parapet, and 
then a man began to clamber down a rope 
thrown over for the purpose. He advanced to- 
wards the invading lines, carrying his flag of truce 
above his head. 

“They shot at you while you were under a 


extinct volcano, 
of vegetation.”” 


CLIMBING MOUNT CAMEL 


Professor Ant (to pupil): This fs an 


You can tell by the lack 
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flag of truce,” said the surly voice of Friar Tuck 
in Robin Hood's ear. ‘“ Why shouldn’t we 
do the same to their herald ?” 

“No!” said Robin Hood sternly. ‘ We 
will hear what he has to say. If there is any 
attempt at treachery he shall pay the penalty!” 

The man advanced to within forty paces of 
the outlaw’s lines. Robin Hood rose to his fect, 
his big bow bent. 

“Halt!” he ordered. 
Say your say from there.” 

The emissary came to a standstill. 

“My master bids you begone,” he said. “ You 
waste your time here. You can never hope to take 
the castle. But as it is in- 
convenient to my master 
that his free comings and 
goings should be interfered 
with, he offers you terms. 
Withdraw your men, and 
the man who is in his 
hands shall be restored 
to you unharmed. Other- 
wise both prisoners will be 
put to the torture within 
half an hour.” 

“And the girl?” said 
Robin Hood hoarsely. 


“Come no nearer. 


“She stays,” said the 
emissary. 
A red mist of rage 


danced before the out- 
law’s eyes. 

“Go back,” he said. “ Tell the Lord Brasted 
that I have five score men with me. While we 
can lay finger to string, or hand to hilt, here we 
stay. And as he does to his prisoners, so will 
we do to him, and more also. Go!” 

The emissary turned sharply on his heel. A 
light touch fell on Robin Hood’s shoulder. Allan 
a Dale was at his elbow. 

“Let me show you something,” he said. 

There was mystery and triumph in his manner, 
and Robin Hood followed, wondering. Allan 
made a circle behind the besiegers until he came 
to a huge boulder. He tapped it significantly. 

“This now blocks the entrance to a disused 
tunnel to the castle,” he said. ‘ One of the men, 


digging a shelter pit for himself, stumbled into 
the tunnel. I have sct some of them to work to 
widen the hole, but waited to inform you before 
going farther.” 

A great joy lit up the face of the outlaw chief. 
At a run he made for the opening in the turf 
which had disclosed the roof of the tunnel, and 
dropped down into a foot of stagnant, evil- 
smelling water. The air was musty, but not foul. 

Robin Hood flung out a command, and his 
sword flashed from its scabbard. Men began to 
drop down after lim, and he strode swiftly for- 
ward, feeling his way with his sword point. 

They had-gone a hundred yards or more, and 
no ray of light penetrated the gloom in front of 
them. Then the outstretched sword touched 
something, and, groping forward with his left 
hand, Robin Hood felt the studded surface of a 
door. 

He placed his shoulder against it and heaved. 
For all its appearance of solidity, it was utterly 
rotten and gave before him. 

He stumbled into a low-pitched vault, window- 
less, and with a score of flaring torches showing 
half a dozen men hard at work in front of a 
burning brazier. Lying helpless in a corner, 


so 


bound hand and foot, were Little John and Maid 
Marion. 

A startled cry burst from the lips of the men, 
but before they could take to flight the outlaws 
were upon them, and they went down. 

With one turn of his wrist, Robin Hood 
severed the bonds which held the girl, and some- 
one performed a like service for Little John. 
Swords were thrust into their hands, and the 
storming party went on upwards to the other 
part of the castle. The surprise was complete. 
Taken while they deemed themselves most secure, 
the garrison either flung down their arms in 
panic and surrendered or were cut down. 

A small party, of which the black-bearded 
baron was one, was driven fighting to the top- 
most battlements. But as they saw they were 
overwhelmed they cried for quarter. The baron 
abused them for cowards, and as Robin Hood 
leapt at him they crossed swords. The duel was 
only a matter of a few passes. Then a lightning 
lunge by the outlaw chief, and the baron dropped. 

Marion placed her hand over her eyes. Robin 
Hood slipped an arm gently around her. 
“Come!” he said. “ Our work here is done.” 

THE END 


THE TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIP IN JOLLY JUNGLELAND 
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It’s always an exciting time In Jung 
and Reggle Rhino are the champions. 
the ball with his nose and punctured it. 


leland when there’s a tennis tournament on. 
Here we see the final being played. 
There wasn’t much love on Reggie’s side after that. 
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This year Ernie Elephant 
It was “love all" till Reggie stopped 


A blot that became a merry little nigger boy 


BLOT is a thing which boys and girls 
usually regard as a great misfortune. 
We all know how very annoying is 


A 


that horrid blot upon the letter which we have 
taken such pains to write, and upon the page in 
the exercise-book which looked so clean and 
tidy until we got that huge blot on it. 

Well, here isa jolly new game for you to play, 


in which you can 
make blots to your 
heart’s content, and 
really enjoy making 
them. 

Any number of 
children may join in 
thegame. Each player i 
must have a paint- Heve you see 
brush, a pen, a large how with a few, 


strokes of the 
sheet of paper, and a pen a blot was 
penknife. 


turned into a 


The players now eas 
make a given number 
of blots upon their papers. This is done 


by dipping the brush or pen in the ink, and 
shaking it upon the paper. The blots may be 
either large or small. Everything really depends 
on the shape the blot takes. 

The object of each player is to turn his blots 
into various objects, and to do this either the 
penknife or the brush or the pen may be used. 
If the players can make funny faces and objects, 
so much the jollier. 

Look at the pictures upon this page. Each one 
was made from an actual blot, and there are 
dozens of other things which will suggest them- 
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And what you can make of them 
—+> $< —_. 


An amusing new pastime for the 
long winter evenings 


selves to you when your blots are made. At 
the end of the game the blots are judged, and 
an added interest will be given if asmall prize is 
awarded to the player handing in the best efforts. 

Another game which can be played with 
blots, and which always proves good fun, is 
the following : 

Make a blot in the centre of your paper, not 
too large, and then fold 
the paper over so as to 
divide the blot in 
halves. Smooth over 
the part where the 
blot comes with your 
forefinger, and then 
open your paper. 

You will find that 
this process makes the 
queerest objects, some 
of which it is hard 
to believe were made 
in such haphazard 
And this reminds me of yet another 
game to be played with pen and ink. Take a 
sheet of paper and write your name. Now fold 
your paper so that the fold divides each 
letter. Press the fold and open out. The 
result you will find most amusing. 

Be sure 
you try 
blot-making. 
I know you 
will find 
it ever so 


jolly. 


fashion. 


A blot 


{ —an elephant’s 
Ssuggesting— 


head 
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Each day mum says to me, 
“And then the toys you want will come, 
Across the distant sea.” 
1 wonder will that nice toy tank 
I’ve asked for quite a while ? 
But when I ask big brother Frank, 
It only makes him smile. 


A great big gun that really shoots, 
A scooter and a bike, 

And heaps and heaps of candied fruits, 
The nicest sorts I like. 

I hope that ship will come at night, 
When I am fast asleep, 

So’s when I wake at morning light, 

And downstairs gently creep— 


Vv. 
But some day it is bound to come, 
With big white sails unfurled, 


The best ship in the world. 

Then won’t I have a scrumptious time, 
With Frank and Jack and Win! 

And mum, I know she'll say it’s prime 
When daddy’s ship comes in. 


The ship that brings my treasures home— 


———$$_—$—, 
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But daddy takes me on his knee, 
And tells me not to fear. 
“The ship is on the way,” says he, 

“Though very far from here.” 
Each night I go to bed and dream 
Of all that ship contains— 
S A pony, p’r’aps, that’s coloured cream, 


3b And lots of railway trains. 


V’ll find those toys awaiting me, 
All spick and span and new ; 

And oh, how happy | shall be 
To see my dreams come true! 

But ships, I know, are sometimes slow, 
And very rough the sea, 
And this one has so far to go 

Before it reaches me. 


The Broken Vase 


The Story of a 


" oW exactly like Jim!” cried Miss Jane. 

H “He leaves us for ten years, without 

so much as a Jetter, and then tells us 

that he is sending his child over; that he is 

already on the way, and we may expect him 
almost as soon as the letter.” 

“But, my dear. ” began Miss Sarah. 

“Now, Sarah, you were always ready to 
excuse him, but there’s no excuse for such 
thoughtlessness. And look at the extra expense, 
and. 

“But, my dear— "this time Miss Sarah 
meant to be heard--“‘ how could he know how 
badly off we are? He thought as we both 
thought, that when dear father died we should 
be left ‘with plenty. 
And to whom could 
he send his child if 


not to his own 
sisters?” 
“Well, perhaps 


you’re right,” as- 
sented Miss Jane, who, 


Lucky Accident 


time. Latterly his mind had become slightly 
unhinged, and his death was a happy release. 

After the funeral a search was made, but no 
trace of money was found. At last Miss Jane, 
who generally took the lead, gave up hope, and 
dismissed the matter from her mind. 


although she had not Sarah’s gentle nature, was 
yet good at heart. 

The sisters had every right to expect they 
would be left with plenty, for their father was 
supposed to be a rich man. But, always stern 
and reserved, after his wife’s death he became 
even more so. His one hobby was the collection 
of old china, and with this he occupied his entire 


On the floor, looking sadly at the pieces of the 
broken blue vase, was Billie. 


“My dear, we have evidently been mistaken. 
There is no money. We are lucky to have the 
little our mother left, and, although only 4100 a 
year, it will serve to kcep the wolf from the 
door.” 

Poor, brave souls, they soon found that it did 
no more than just that. 

A little room was chosen for Billie under the 
roof, and much care was lavished upon making 
it ready. 

The letter had said the child was nine years old. 
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Jane, always practical, set to work and made 
him suits of pyjamas, whilst Sarah went to an 
old cupboard. Inside were stored toys which 
had somehow survived the rough usage of child- 
ish hands. A queer, mixed lot they were—dolls 
without arms or legs, games and drums. She 
chose an engine, on which the paint was fairly 
fresh, and cricket bat and stumps, and a me- 
chanical soldier, 

These she carried to Billie's room, and spread 
on a table at the foot of the bed, 

Then came a telegram from the lady in whose 
care the child had travelled. Billie would arrive 
on the 4.30, and the sisters had not realised till 
then how much they had looked forward to seeing 
Jim’s child. 

They were at the station a good half-hour 
before the train was due, and the wait seemed 
endless. 

At last the engine steamed in, and the pas- 
sengers alighted—an old man, a_ red-cheeked 
country woman, and—a little girl. 

“He hadn’t come after all. And the sisters 
gazed at each other with 
blank eyes. 

“T guess you’re my two 
aunties,” said a childish 
voice. “ Reckon I just knew 
you at once. You’’—and a 
little hand was slipped into 
Miss Sarah’s—‘‘ are just the 
living image of my poppa.” 

For a moment they stared 

in amazement, and a dreadful 
thought flashed into the little 
heart: Didn’t they want her, 
then, after all? And poppa 
had said they would be so 
glad. But aimost before the 
thought had formed she was 
enclosed in a whirl of loving. 
arms. 
“My dear, my dear!” A 
laugh that was almost a sob 
broke Miss Sarah’s voice. 
‘We thought you were a boy. 
We only knew you were Billie, 
you see.” 


A FRIEND 


Mr. Trout: “Yes Freddy Frog 
is a valuable friend of mine. He 
keeps his eye open, and lets me 
know when there are any of those 
nasty anglers about.” 
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“Oh, how funny!" gurgled Billie. ‘ Well, I 
just reckon it's a queer name for a girl, but my 
name's Wilhelmina, and my poppa said it was 
too much of a mouthful, so he called me Willie. 
3ut somehow it got to be Billie, and Billie 
eis” 

On the way home Billie told how poppa had 
gone up to the goldfields, and was coming back 
with “his pile.” “ And then he’s coming back 
to old England, and he'll never, never go West 
again. And we're going to be as happy as 
happy. He didn’t like leaving me a bit, but he 
knew I’d sure be all right with you,” she ended, 
flashing a brilliant smile at the sisters, who were 
already loving her from the bottom of their 
forlorn old hearts. 

Miss Jane, who was very sensitive, dreaded the 
moment when Billie should see the pyjamas. She 
felt she couldn’t bear to hear her laugh. But 
she needn’t have troubled her silly old head. 

“My! D’you mean to say you took all this 
trouble just for me? Now, wasn’t that just 
splendid? And the toys, too! Why, it’s fine of 
you both, and I hate to be a 
girl and disappoint you.” 

And that’s how Billie came 
to stay with the sisters. She 
soon wound herself round 
their hearts, till they couldn’t 
have done without her. 

She insisted upon helping 
with the housework, and it 
was surprising how nimble 
those little fingers were. 

“Why don’t you ever let 
me dust those beautiful 
vases?” she asked Miss Sarah 
one day. 

“Well, dearie, I’m afraid 
you might break them. I 
know you're ever so careful, 
but they’re rather big for such 
small fingers.” 

“How pretty they are! 
D’you know, I often come and 
look at them when you. are 
busy. I like the queer little 
figures on them.” 


INDEED! 


THE MERRY DONKEY AND 
THE ARTFUL MONKEY 


‘ They're not 
only pretty, child ; 
they're very valu- 
able. Your grand- 
father loved old 
china, and had a 
rare collection. 
We've parted with 
all but these vases, 
but Aunt Jane 
would break her 
heart if we had to 
sell those. 

“Your grand- 
father thought a 
lot of them. See 
how he stuck them 
to those pedestals 
so that they could 
: not be broken.” 

The vases were indeed beautiful. They would 
have fetched a good sum at a dealer’s, but the 
sisters would not part with them, and so they 
remained on top of the old cabinet. 

Then one night Billie complained of a sore 
throat and headache. She ate no tea, although 
Miss Jane had baked her favourite girdle cakes. 
Before night she was tossing in her little bed, and 
Miss Sarah was hurrying for the doctor. 

He came and examined the little patient 
whilst the sisters stood anxiously by. 

“T am afraid it’s scarlet fever,’ he said. 
‘ There’s a good deal about in the village. She’s 
caught it from one of the children, I expect.” 
Which was more than likely, for Billie never saw 
a baby without stopping to cuddle it. 

That was an anxious time for the aunties. It 
proved a bad attack, and for days Billie tossed 
and turned, babbling of her poppa, the big ship, 
and the blue vases, just as people do when they 
are too ill to know what they are saying. 

But she “ turned the corner,” as grown-ups 
say when folk begin to get better; and it was 
a happy day for the sisters when she knew them 
again. 

And day by day she gained strength till she 
was almost well. And now Miss Jane could 
spare thoughts for the doctor’s bill, and 


1. “This is where you feel 
the pinch,” smiled Neddy the 


donkey as he nipped the 


monkey's tail. 
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wondered anxiously how it was going to be 
paid. 

“ How is our little patient to-day?” 
the doctor as he pulled off his gloves in the hall. 

“ Doing splendidly,” said Miss Jane as they 
went upstairs to the sitting-room. ‘TI left her 
on the couch fast asleep.” 

But when they entered the room Billie was 
not there. 

“Where can she be?” gasped Miss Jane. 
“ Billie! Billie, where are you?” 

Her only answer was a crash, which echoed 
from the drawing-room, and the doctor and Miss 
Jane flew down- 
stairs. 

Sitting on the 
floor, in the midst 
of the pieces of 
one of the blue 
vases, was Billie, 
sobbing her heart 
out. 

“ Oh, the pretty 
vase! It’s broken, 
and I’ve done it! 
Oh, what shali I 
do?” 

Miss Sarah 
picked ‘Billie up 
and carried her 
back to the couch, 
where, bit by bit, 
she learned from the unhappy child of how she 
knew nothing of what had happened until 
the crash awoke her. You see, she had been 
walking in her sleep. 

Downstairs the doctor stooped to pick up 
the pieces. 

“Tam sorry, Miss Jane. I know how you 
valued them. Why, what’s this?” 

Among the pieces was a folded parchment, 
which the doctor, after asking permission, 
opened. Then he turned to Miss Jane. 

“The loss of the vase has meant the finding 
of a fortune. These are particulars of bonds for 
your, father’s money.” And the doctor shook 
her warmly by the hand. 

“ Allow me to offer my heartiest congratula- 


asked 


2. “Now you're laughing at 
me and adding insult to in- 
jury,” gurgled Micky the mon- 
key. “But you just wait— 


‘for by this 
parchment [T see that you and your sister are now 
wealthy women.” 

Ves, it was quite true; the sisters had inherited 


tions, Miss Kelsey,” he went on, 


a large fortune from their father, and scrimping 
and saving was a thing of the past. 

Old Mr, Kelsey, in his latter days, after his 
mind had become unhinged, had been con- 
stantly haunted by the thought of losing his 
And it was evident that, with this idea 
in his head, he had determined to keep it safe 
by making a hiding-place fur the bonds in the 
hollow pedestal of one of the vases. He had 


money. 


then stuck the vases on to the pedestals, so 
that it should remain a secret. 
No doubt he had 


meant to confide to the 
sisters what he had 
done, but had put 
off the telling until 
it was too late, 
for, after a stroke, 
which had seized 
him at the end, he 
had entirely lost 
his speech. 

At first Miss 
Jane could hardly 
take in the fact 
that she and her 
sister were wealthy 
women, that all 
their pinching and 
saving were over, 
and they would 
now have enough 
and to spare. And when she did realise it, her 
first thought was for Billie—little Billie, who was 
so desperately sorry for having broken their 
treasured vase. 

“Dear me, dear me!” she cried. “ How 
wonderful it all seems, doctor. ’Tis more like 
a story in a book than real, everyday life. But 
now, perhaps, you will excuse me, doctor, for I 
must run and tell Billie at once. I fear she is 
breaking her heart about the accident.” 

And the kindly old doctor’s eyes were not 
quite dry as he walked down the garden path. 

Up in the little sitting-room, Miss Jane found 


3. “Ina few moments you'll 
be giggling the other side of 
your face. I’ve only to bend 
this sapling a little more and— 
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Miss Sarah kneeling by Billie's couch, and as she 
entered she heard the child's heart-broken voice, 

“T guess you'll both just hate me. You loved 
your beautiful vases so, and I'd rather have done 
anything than brea 
myself, never, never!" 

“Child,” said Miss Jane softly, kneeling by 
Miss Sarah’s side, ‘ 
have done us a grea 
us very rich.” 

And then she explained to Miss Sarah and 
Billie what had happened. 

How Billie’s eyes shone as she listened, and, 
oh, how proud she felt ! 

“Well,” she cried, throwing her arms around 
both of them at once, ‘I’m jolly glad now 
that I broke that vase.” 

Billie’s father didn’t make his pile out West 
at the goldfields, although he had endured 
fearful hardships and worked with a brave 
heart from early morning till darkness fell. But 
it didn’t matter the least little bit now. 

A cable was soon sent carrying the joyful news 
to his lonely camp. How glad he was to think 
he could now return to his boyhood’s home! He 
hadn’t realised till then how much he had missed 
his little daughter. 

So he lost no time in packing up his belongings, 
and then he took 
the first boat from . 
New York. And 
he came back to 
old England, and 
Billie’s words came 
true. They were 
as happy as could 
be. But Billie 
was happiest of all 
when her aunties 
said: ‘But for 
Billie we should 
never have found 
the secret of the 
vase that  con- 
tained the fortune, 
so we have her to 


k them. I'll never forgive 


‘in breaking the vase you 
service, for you have made 


4. “There you are—now 
you find yourself in a nice fix, 
don’t you? Ha! ha! Who's 


got the laugh now? I've thank.” 
made you look a real, silly 
donkey, haven’t 1?” THE END 


How the First Ironclad Came to be Invented— 


* 4 
» wale e 


Perhaps! 


1, The brave Sir Timothy Tinhat was harassed by his foes. 6g 
‘How I am going to escape," he worried, goodness knows. 


2. And then was the gallant knight a clever notion got: 
His horse’s iron overcoat he took off on the spot. 
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A 
Farmyard 


Frolic 


A Quaint Little Tale of a 
Holiday at a Farm 


T was Betty’s first morning 
back at school, and 
she felt a tiny bit out of 

it. The other girls had so : 
much to tell of their holi- 
days and the wonderful 
things they had done, but 
poor Betty had not been 
anywhere, so had no adven- 
tures to tell. 

“And there were heaps 
of shells,” said Mary. 
“Pretty pinky ones, and 
blue and yellow. I’ve brought some home. 
Where did you go, Betty?” 

“T didn’t go away,” was the reply. 

“Why not?” asked Elsie Perks. 

“My mother couldn’t afford to let me,” 
replied Betty quietly. 

“Dear me,” said Elsie Perks. 
I couldn’t do without a holiday. 
glad we're not poor.” 

Betty’s little face flushed and she turned 
away. She was walking down the playground 
when an arm was thrown round her shoulders. 

“Tm sorry you didn’t have a holiday dear,” 
said Mary’s soft voice, ‘‘ and I’ve made a lovely 
box covered with shells for you. I hope you'll 
like it.” 

Betty couldn’t have answered to save her 
life, so she just flung her arms round Mary’s 
neck’ and kissed her, and Mary understood. 

Then the bell rang and the children hurried 
indoors. As they took their places, Betty 
glanced round. What a lot of empty desks. 
Some of the girls must be late. 


P 


“ How horrid. 
I declare, I’m 


Then began the queerest dance you can imagine 


She was thinking this when the door opened, 
and Miss Jones, the Head, walked in. 

“Well, children,” she said, ‘I trust you have 
all had a pleasant holiday. No doubt you 
miss many of your class-mates to-day, and I am 
sorry to tell you the reason of their absence is an 
epidemic of measles. I should not like any of you 
to catch it, and so I am closing the school for 
another fortnight. You will please run straight 
home and tell your mothers what I say.” 

Betty flung open the door of her mother’s 
cottage and ran into the kitchen. 

“Mother, what do you think?” she cried. 
“School's ‘closed for another fortnight 
measles.” 

Mrs. Brown looked up. 

“Well ,I never! What luck ! Why, Betty, there 
was a letter from Auntie Joy this morning, asking 
you to spend a fortnight with her, and sending 
the money for your fare. I didn’t mean to tell 
you, as I knew you would be disappointed. But 
this makes a difference. I shall write at once, 
and tell auntic I shall be glad to let you come.” 


for 
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Could Betty believe her ears? She was to 
go and stay with Auntie Joy, who lived on a 
She had 


Brown could not 


farm, for a whole glorious fortnight. 
Mrs. 
afford the fare, but she had heard all about it, 
and knew what a lovely place it was. 

“Oh, mother!”’ she gasped; and Mrs. Brown 
smiled at her little daughter's beaming face. 

“T'm glad for you to have the holiday,” she 
Now let’s 
see, there’s your blue merino for best, and your 
two print frocks clean, and I will get six yards 
of that pretty zephyr from Evans's. That will 
make two frocks, so you will be set up.” 

The letter was written, saying Betty would 
start on Wednesday, and on Tuesday night, 
the two 
pretty silk 
ribbons to match, lying fresh 


never been there, for 


said, “for you really deserve it. 


when she saw new 


frocks, with hair 


and dainty on the bed, she S 
was so happy she could have § 
jumped for joy. 8 


Betty’s uncle and auntie had 
no children of their own, and 
they were delighted to have 
her; and to Betty, born and 


bred in the smoky city, the S 
farm was an endless joy. Ske @ 

3 : 1 
was never tired of helping S 
auntie feed the chickens and © 


gather the eggs; and as for the 
animals, why, she loved them, 
One day uncle came in and said 
there was a little lamb born, and took her 
down to the meadow to see it. Then there 
was Deb, the old cow, and Dobbin, the horse, 
and Rover, the sheepdog. Betty loved them all. 

Auntie was very busy one day, and she said 
to Betty at dinner: 

“T thought perhaps you'd like to go and 
blackberries for me this ‘afternoon, 


every one. 


gather 
Betty.” 

“T’d love to auntie,” said Betty. 

So after dinner Betty took a basket and 
set off. 

“You'll find lots in the wood by the cross 
roads,” said auntie, as she kissed her good-bye. 
“Don’t stay too long. Be back to tea by five.” 


the Rooster. 


Betty was glad t» reach the wood to get 
out of the hot sun. The bushes were covered 
with blackberries, and she set to work gathering 
the largest she could find. 

At last the basket was full, and she sat down 
under a big elm tre= to rest. 

“How quiet it is here in the wood!’’ she 
thought. ‘But I must not stay too long.” 

She sat still for a little while, then hearing 
a noise, she looked up, and in the tree above her 
was a wee red squirrel, jumping from bough to 
bough, 

“You dear!” she whispered .low, for she did 
not want to frighten it away. ‘Are you 
gathering nuts, I wonder, for your winter 


store?” 


WEVVVOVVCVVVCVVVOVVOVVVVVVVVVLCCTELVVCCL 


A VERY SAD CASE OF— 


. “What's that funny-looking thing?” asked Harriet the Hen. 
“Why, it’s a gramophone, of course,” answered Richard 


“Would you like to hear it play a tune ?— 


@ 
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And then the oddest thing happened. The 
squirrel peered down at Betty with its bright 
little eyes, and said: 

“Certainly not. I have gathered my nuts 
ages ago, or I should not be playing now.” 

“ How strange,” said Betty. “ I knew animals 
talked to one another, but I never knew they 
spoke to people.” 

“Which proves you don’t know everything,” 
answered the squirrel. ‘Animals do lots of 
things human beings never dream of. What 
would you say to an animal party, eh?” 

“Well, I should be inclined to say it was 
all nonsense,” said Betty. 

“Perhaps you'd believe it if you saw it?” 
said the squirrel. : 
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“think T should be obliged to, but as I’m 
never likely to see it, that doesn’t matter much.” 

“Creep behind that tree trunk and kecp 
very quict,’”” said the squirrel. “ You won't 
have long to wait.” 

Betty got up and 
her, although she 
to happen. 

But she was just 
hidden 


did as the squirrel bade 
hardly expected anything 


in time, for no sooner was 
than she saw the qucerest pro- 
cession coming up the glade. First came Deb, 
her unele’s old cow, and close behind followed 
the ram, two or three rabbits, a big hare, an 
old crow, several sparrows, beetles, and lady- 
birds. They all filed past the astonished Betty 
and halted near the tree. 


imagine. 
she 


—FOWL PLAY IN THE FARMYARD 
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But it wasn’t a gramo- 
phone at all. No, it was a vacuum cleaner, and when Richard @ 
started it working poor Harriet started moulting badly. 


2. “Just yousit there and I'll set it going.” 


“ Are we all here?” asked Deb. 

“ All but the owl,” answered the hare, “and 
he’s always late.” 

“Tt’s too bad of him,” grumbled a young 
rabbit, “keeping us all waiting. He might be 
in time.” : 

Just at that moment a huge owl, wearing a 
college cap, and carrying a fiddle tucked under 
his right wing, flew up. 

“Sorry I’m late,” he said; “but just as I 
was starting I couldn’t find my fiddle any- 
where.” 4 

“Well, never mind. Now you're here, let’s 
begin,” said Deb. 

The owl flew up into a tree and struck up a 
lively tune. 


dancing?” 
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“Have you, dear! 
it as we go home.” 

And picking up the basket, he hurried her off, 
and as they went off under the trees, Betty 
told him all about it. 

“It certainly was a queer dream, Betty,” 
laughed Uncle. 
why, she’s much too old for that.” 

“Here, auntic,” he laughed, opening the 
kitchen door, ‘what would you think of a little 
girl who goes off to sleep and dreams of cows 


Betty thought she had never seen anything 
so funny as the sight of the bird sitting there 
with its large, wise eyes, and the college cap 
tilted rakishly over one cye. 

3ut the company evidently saw nothing 
amusing about it, for they were all as solemn 
as judges as they took their places. 

And then began the queerest dance you can 
The animals looked for all the world 
like human beings, as they curtsyed and twisted. 

The birds had gathered together and sang to 
the accompanying fiddle, and even the bectles 
and ladybirds joined in the dance. 

Betty was obliged to push her handkerchief 
into her mouth, to keep from laughing aloud, 
it was all so funny. 


“What did I tell you?” said 
a voice above her head, and 
looking up she saw the squirrel. 
“Perhaps you believe me now, 
eh?” 

Betty was 
answer when— 

“ Betty, girl, wake up. I’ve 
been looking for you every- 
where.” It was her uncle’s 
voice. ‘‘Have you any idea 
of the time, I wonder? Why, 
it’s after half-past five, and 
auntie’s longing for her tea.” 

“Oh, uncle, I’ve had such a 
queer dream!” cried Betty. 
Well, tell me all about 


just about to 


“As for old Deb dancing, 


“T should think,’ she said, “it was quite 
time she had her tea.” 


THE END 


ANOTHER :: 


AN EXCITING AND AMUSING SCHOOL. STORY 


Mountjoy, the head of Langfield 


\ 

ee 

: TO SAVE 
R, 

D School, was prowling the school grounds 

deep in thought, when, near the house, 


he suddenly halted with a start. 

Through the soft haze of the summer evening he 
could see the black-coated figure of a boy scram- 
bling in at one of the windows, 

“My ‘den’ too!” exclaimed the Head. 
There's something for investigation here.” 

With a bound the doctor was below the study 
window, and whoever the offender might be, he 
was seized by the leg of his trousers—by now the 
only visible portion of him—and held in a firm 
grip. 

But the boy was one too many for the master, 
and he exerted all his strength in a sharp wrench, 
the trouser-leg breaking at the seam in the 
doctor’s hand, and he himself free to drep down 
the next moment into the interior of the room. 

By the time Dr. Mountjoy had made an 
undignified race round and through the lobby to 
his study door, the boy was nowhere to be seen. 

The doctor stood for a moment holding his chin 
in the thumb and forefinger of his hand. 

“Well, I shall know the culprit,”’ he told him- 
self. ‘‘ I did something serious, I am afraid, to 
the seam of his trouser-leg, and that should prove 
aclue. The explanation shall come to-morrow.” 
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1. Said Master Mischief: “Pa's cigars I 


SPY; 
I'll light one, and a quiet smoke I'll 
try.” 


At that same moment a boy called Fred Sutton 
was bursting in upon the dormitory of the Fifth. 

“Wake up, some of you fellows !” he cried a 
little breathlessly. “‘ What, asleep already ?” 

Half a dozen white-robed figures leapt from 
their beds and crowded round. Sutton was 
flushed with the excitement of his adventure. 

“What's the scrape?” asked his chum 
Higgins. ‘‘ We've been feeling anxious about 
you all the evening. Where have you been ? - 

“Out on a little joy-jaunt,” said Sutton mis- 
chievously. But the next moment he was serious. 
“Look here, you chaps, it isn’t where I’ve been 
—that’s a little thing I can’t tell you about—it’s 
how I got back. I risked climbing in again, you 
see, by way of the Head’s ‘den’!” 

“Not the ‘ torture chamber’? ” 

“The same. Of course, I knew the Head 
wasn’t there. I’d seen him go out earlier in the 
evening. But all the same he came back just at 
the wrong moment—saw me climbing in at the 
window, and grabbed my leg.” 

Higgins’ mouth opened in horror. 

“Anyhow,” went on Sutton, “ I broke away, 
and here I am. He didn’t recognise me—of that 
I am certain ; but the trouble’s here.” 

And he bent down and showed the broken seam 
of his trouser. 


THE BAD LITTLE BOY WHO SMOKED, AND— 


is 
2. “My, doggie, but 
thie puff 
And then say, Smiler, when you've had 
enough.” 


it's fine; just sniff 
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For a moment Higgins was silent, then his 


eves began to twinkle, 


and in a low voice he 
explained an idea that had come to him, 

The following morning the Head sent for the 
whole of the Fifth to be lined up, and there was 
not one of them but knew what the lining-up 
the Head was hot on the trail of any 
boy with a tear on the leg of his trousers. 

As the boys filed past him, Dr. Mountjoy 
adjusted his spectacles and gazed not at their 
faces, but carefully down at the legs of their 


trousers. 


signified 


A tubby fellow named Townsend was the first 
to arrest the doctor’s attention. 

Just above the top of his boot it was very 
noticeable that the seam of his trouser-leg had 
been ripped up for about four inches. The two 
sides of the seam hung ina graceful slash, exhibit- 
ing a lattice of light-grey worsted sock. Funny ! 
The doctor had thought the boy of the evening 
before a good deal slimmer than this one. How- 
ever, he called to him. 

“ Townsend, step out.” 

Townsend, perfectly grave, stepped out and 
mounted the master’s platform. 

But at that moment Dr. Mountjoy happened to 
glance down at the other boys, and one, two, 
three, a dozen or more of them, it seemed, had 
trousers slashed at the leg in the same becoming 
fashion. 

A contraction of the brows 
head-master’s utter perplexity. 

Then understanding, born of a knowledge of 
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testified to the 


—THE WORRIED LITTLE DOG THAT LAUGHED 


You'll have 


3. “What, you don’t like it? 
all the more, 
I'll hold you, so you can’t run through 
the door.” 
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hovs' ways, seemed to dawn upon him, and he 
realised that he had been tricked 

To save a chum, more than half of the Fifth 
Form boys had consented to rip up their trouser- 
legs in just such a way as he himself had ripped 
one the evening previous. 

Luckily for them all, Dr. Mountjoy had a 
strong sense of humour, and the next moment a 
smile spread over -his face. 

“You have certainly beaten me,” 
addressing the whole class; ‘ but I should be glad 
all the same, of an explanation as to why the 
particular boy [ surprised yesterday chose my 
study window of all others through which to 
break back into school.” 

There was no reply. 

Even Higgins and the rest did not know what 
had been Sutton’s object. Fred himself had been 
as “ tight as an oyster” about the matter, and 
even though they had plied him with questions, 
he had flatly refused to explain a thing. 

“Well,” continued the Head, after a pause, 
“T cannot force any of you to answer me, so [ 
must let the matter rest for the moment. But 
while I have you here, there is something else 
about which I wish to speak.” 

The Head’s countenance became suddenly 
exceptionally grave, and there was not a boy 
present but wondered what was to come.” 

“ Boys,” began the Head. “ I have always felt 
proud of you, and of your general uprightness, 
but now my pride has received a cruel blow. 
There was a boy among you, whom I will not 
YY 


he said, 


4. “Oh, dear! Oh, dear! What has come 
over me?” 
“Excuse me smiling,” said the dog, “Ha! 
ha! he! he!" 


Could Betty believe her ears? She was to 


go and stay with Auntie Joy, who lived on a 
farm, for a whole glorious fortnight. She had 
never been there, for Mrs. Brown could not 


afford the fare, but she had heard all about it, 
and knew what a lovely place it was. 

“Oh, and Mrs. Brown 
smiled at her little daughter’s beaming face. 


mother!”’ she gasped ; 


“Tm glad for you to have the holiday,” she 
said, “for you really deserve it. Now let's 
see, there’s your blue merino for best, and your 


two print frocks clean, and I will get six yards 
of that pretty zephyr from Evans's, That will 
make two frocks, so you will be set up.” 

The letter was written, 


saying Betty would 


start on Wednesday, and on Tuesday night, 
when she saw the two new 
frocks, with pretty silk hair } 
ribbons to match, lying fresh @ 
and dainty on the bed, she § 
was so happy she could have @ 
jumped for joy. § 
Betty’s uncle and auntie had S 
no children of their own, and @ 
they were delighted to have ® 
her; and to Betty, born and ° 
bred in the smoky city, the 5 
farm was an endless joy. Ske @ 
was never tired of helping S 
auntie feed the chickens and § 
gather the eggs; and as for the x 
animals, why, she loved them, 


every one. One day uncle came in and said 
there was a little lamb born, and took her 
down to the meadow to see it. Then there 
was Deb, the old cow, and Dobbin, the horse, 
and Rover, the sheepdog. Betty loved them all. 

Auntie was very busy one day, and she said 
to Betty at dinner: 

“TI thought perhaps you’d like to go and 
gather blackberries for me_ this ‘afternoon, 
Betty.” 

“T’d love to auntie,” said Betty. 

So after dinner Betty took a basket and 
set off. 

“You'll find lots in the wood by the cross 
roads,” said auntie, as she kissed her good-bye. 
“Don’t stay too long. Be back to tea by five.” 


“Why, it’s a gramophone, of course,” 
the Rooster. 


t) reach the wood to get 


3etty was glad 
The bushes were covered 


out of the hot sun. 
with blackberries, and she set to work gathering 
the largest she could find. 

At last the basket was full, and she sat down 
under a big elm tre: to rest. 

“How quiet it is here in the wood !’ 
thought. ‘ But I must not stay too long.” 

She sat still for a little while, then hearing 
a noise, she looked up, and in the tree above her 
was a wee red squirrel, jumping from bough to 


she 


bough, 


“You dear!” she whispered low, for she did 


not want to frighten it away. “Are you 
gathering nuts, I wonder, for your winter 
store?” 


A VERY SAD CASE OF— 


1. “What's that funny-looking thing ?” asked Harriet the Hen. 


answered Richard 
“Would you like to hear it play a tune ?7— 
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And then the oddest thing happened. The 
squirrel peered down at Betty with its bright 
little eyes, and said : 

“Certainly not. I have gathered my nuts 
ages ago, or I should not be playing now.” 

“ How strange,” said Betty. ‘‘ I knew animals 
talked to one another, but I never knew they 
spoke to people.” 

“Which proves you don’t know everything,” 
answered the squirrel. ‘‘ Animals do lots of 
things human beings never dream of. What 
would you say to an animal party, eh?” 

“Well, I should be inclined to say it was 
all nonsense,” said Betty. 

“Perhaps you'd believe it if you saw it?” 
said the squirrel. 
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“T think T shoul 
never likely to see if, 
“Creep behind t 
very quiet,” said 


have long to wait. 
Betty got up anc 
her, although she 
to happen. 
But she was just 
she hidden than s 
cession coming up t 


her unele’s old cow 


be obliged to, but as I’m 
that doesn’t matter much.” 
vat 


{ree trunk 


squirrel, ‘You won't 


and keep 
iw 
did as the squirrel bade 
hardly expected anything 


in time, for no sooner was 
re saw the queerest pro- 
he glade. First came Deb, 


, and close behind followed 


the ram, two or three rabbits, a big hare, an 


old crow, several s 


parrows, beetles, and lady- 


birds. They all filed past the astonished Betty 


and halted near the 


2. 
phone at all. 


“ Are we all here?” 


“All but the owl, 
he’s always late.” 
“Tt’s too bad o 


“ Just you sit there and I'll set it going.” 


tree. 


asked Deb. 
,” answered the hare, ‘and 


{ him,” grumbled a young 


rabbit, ‘‘ keeping us all waiting. He might be 


in time.” 


Just at that moment a huge owl, wearing a 
college cap, and carrying a fiddle tucked under 
his right wing, flew up. 


“Sorry I’m late, 


” he said; “ but just as I 


was starting I couldn’t find my fiddle any- 


where.” 


“Well, never mind. Now you're here, let’s 


begin,” said Deb. 


The owl flew up into a tree and struck up a 


lively tune. 


But it wasn’t a gramo- 
No, it was a vacuum cleaner, and when Richard 
started it working poor Harriet started moulting badly. 
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Betty thought she had never seen anything 
so funny as the sight of the bird sitting there 
with its large, wise eyes, and the college cap 
tilted rakishly over one eye 

3ut the company evidently nothing 
amusing about it, for they were all as solernn 
as judges as they took their places. 

And then began the queerest dance you can 
imagine. The animals looked for all the world 
like human beings, as they curtsyed and twisted. 

The birds had gathered together and sang to 
the accompanying fiddle, and even the bectles 
and ladybirds joined in the dance. 

Betty was obliged to push her handkerchief 
into her mouth, to keep from laughing aloud, 
it was all so funny. 

“What did I tell you?” said 
a voice above her head, and 
looking up she saw the squirrel. 
“ Perhaps you believe me now, 
eh?” 

Betty was 
answer when— 

“ Betty, girl, wake up. I’ve 
been looking for you every- 
where.” It was her uncle’s 
voice. “Have you any idea 
of the time, I wonder? Why, 
it’s after half-past five, and 
auntie’s longing for her tea.” 

“Oh, uncle, I’ve had such a 
queer dream!” cried Betty. 

“Have you, dear! Well, tell me all about 
it as we go home.” 

And picking up the basket; he hurried her off, 
and as they went off under the trees, Betty 
told him all about it. 

“Tt certainly was a queer dream, Betty,” 
laughed Uncle. “As for old Deb dancing, 
why, she’s much too old for that.” 

“Here, auntic,’ he laughed, opening the 
kitchen door, ‘what would you think of a little 
girl who goes off to sleep and dreams of cows 
dancing?” . 

“T should think,” she said, “it was quite 
time she had her tea.” 


saw 


just about to 


THE END 


= TO SAVE 


ANOTHER :: 


AN EXCITING AND AMUSING SCHOOL STORY 


rR. Mountjoy, the head of Langfield 
School, was prowling the school grounds 
deep in thought, when, near the house, 

he suddenly halted with a start. 

Through the soft haze of the summer evening he 
could see the black-coated figure of a boy scram- 
bling in at one of the windows. 

“ My too!” exclaimed 
* There’s something for investigation here.” 

With a bound the doctor was below the study 
window, and whoever the offender might be, he 
was seized by the leg of his trousers—by now the 
only visible portion of him—and held in a firm 
grip. 

But the boy was one too many for the master, 
and he exerted all his strength in a sharp wrench, 
the trouser-leg breaking at the seam in the 
doctor's hand, and he himself free to drep down 
the next moment into the interior of the room. 

By the time Dr. Mountjoy had made an 
undignified race round and through the lobby to 
his study door, the boy was nowhere to be seen. 

The doctor stood for a moment holding his chin 
in the thumb and forefinger of his hand. 

“Well, I shall know the culprit,” he told him- 
self. ‘I did something serious, I am afraid, to 
the seam of his trouser-leg, and that should prove 
The explanation shall come to-morrow.” 


“den’ the Head. 


a clue. 
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THE BAD LITTLE BOY WHO SMOKE 


1. Said Master Mischief: “Pa's cigars I 


Spy; 
I'll light one, and a quiet smoke I'll 
try.” 


At that same moment a boy called Fred Sutton 
was bursting in upon the dormitory of the Fifth. 

“ Wake up, some of you fellows!” he cried a 
little breathlessly. “‘ What, asleep already ? ” 

Half a dozen white-tobed figures leapt from 
their beds and crowded round. Sutton was 
flushed with the excitement of his adventure. 

“What’s the scrape?” asked his chum 
Higgins. ‘‘ We’ve been feeling anxious about 
you all the evening. Where have you been?” 
~ “Out of a little joy-jaunt,” said Sutton mis- 
chievously. But the next moment he was serious. 
“ Look here, you chaps, it isn’t where I’ve been 
—that’s a little thing I can’t tell you about—it’s 
how I got back. I risked climbing in again, you 
see, by way of the Head’s ‘den’!”’ 

“Not the ‘ torture chamber’? ” 

“The same. Of course, I knew the Head 
wasn’t there. I’d seen him go out earlier in the 
evening. But all the same he came back just at 
the wrong moment—saw me climbing in at the 
window, and grabbed my leg.” 

Higgins’ mouth opened in horror. 

“Anyhow,” went.on Sutton, “ I broke away, 
and here I am. He didn’t recognise me—of that 
I am certain ; but the trouble’s here.” 

And he bent down and showed the broken seam 
of his trouser. 
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D, AND— 


2. “My, doggie, but 
thie puff 
And then say, Smiler, when you've had 
enough,” 


it's fine; juat sniff 
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For a moment Higgins was silent, then his 
eyes began to twinkle, and in a low voice he 
explained an idea that had come to him. 

The following morning the Head sent for the 

whole of the Fifth to be lined up, and there was 
not one of them but knew what the lining-up 
signified—the Head was hot on the trail of any 
boy with a tear on the leg of his trousers. 
As the boys filed past him, Dr. Mountjoy 
adjusted his spectacles and gazed not at their 
faces, but carefully down at the legs of their 
trousers. 

A tubby fellow named Townsend was the first 
to arrest the doctor’s attention. 

Just above the top of his boot it was very 
noticeable that the seam of his trouser-leg had 
been ripped up for about four inches. The two 
sides of the seam hung ina graceful slash, exhibit- 
ing a lattice of light-grey worsted sock. Funny!» 
The doctor had thought the boy of the evening 
before a good deal slimmer than this one. How- 
ever, he called to him. 

“ Townsend, step out.” 

Townsend, perfectly grave, stepped out and 
mounted the master’s platform. 

But at that moment Dr. Mountjoy happened to 
glance down at the other boys, and one, two, 
three, a dozen or more of them, it seemed, had 
trousers slashed at the leg in the same becoming 
fashion. 

A contraction of the brows testified to the 
head-master’s utter perplexity. 

Then understanding, born of a knowledge of 
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3. “What, you don't like it? 
all the more, 
I'll hold you, so you can’t run through 
the door.” 


You'll have 
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bovs’ ways, seemed to dawn upon him, and he 
realised that he had been tricked. 

To save a chum, more than half of the Fifth 
Torm boys had consented to rip up their trouser- 
legs in just such a way as he himself had ripped 
one the evening previous. 

Luckily for them all, Dr. Mountjoy had a 
strong sense of humour, and the next moment a 
smile spread over -his face. 

“You have certainly beaten me,” he said, 
addressing the whole class; ‘ but I should be glad. 
all the same, of an explanation as to why the 
particular boy I surprised yesterday chose my 
study window of all others through which to 
break back into school.” 

There was no reply. 

Even Higgins and the rest did not know what 
had been Sutton’s object. Fred himself had been 
as “tight as an oyster” about the matter, and 
even though they had plied him with questions, 
he had flatly refused to explain a thing. 

“Well,” continued the Head, after a pause, 
“T cannot force any of you to answer me, so I 
must let the matter rest for the moment. But 
while I have you here, there is something else 
about which I wish to speak.” 

The Head’s countenance became suddenly 
exceptionally grave, and there was not a boy 
present but wondered what was to come.” 

“ Boys,” began the Head. “ I have always felt 
proud of you, and of your general uprightness, 
but now my pride has received a cruel blow. 
There was a boy among you, whom I will not 
YP 


WORRIED LITTLE DOG THAT LAUGHED 


4. “Oh, dear! Oh, dear! What has come 
over me?” 
“Excuse me smiling,” said the dog, “Ha! 
ha! he! he!” 


mention by name, but whom I have definitely 
Until yesterday T had not 
discovered his identity, but it was of him T was 
thinking when I walked in the school grounds last 
night. I have now definitely resolved that there 
is nothing but expulsion for this boy, and I shall 
inform his parents of my intention to-day. The 
boy has not been here since yesterday morning, 
or I might have been influenced to think it 
was he whom I surprised entering my study 
window—probably for the purpose of further 
theft.” 

A buzz of excitement followed the doctor’s 
words, then suddenly a boy was seen to leave the 
ranks and march boldly up to the platform, his 
trouser-leg flapping as he went. It was Fred 
Sutton. 

In a low, firm voice he addressed the Head. 

“ Sir,” he began, “ by telling us that you know 
of the identity of the boy who robbed you last 
week, Iam able to speak about something which 
I could not otherwise have told you. Jackson 
once did me a good turn, and when I discovered 
only yesterday that he had been guilty of stealing 
something I knew you valued from your study 
desk, I broke bounds and called at his house to 
try and persuade him to return it. Jackson, I 
| - a 


proved to be a thief. 
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BED-TIME IN JUNGLE-LAND 
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am sure, sir, is sorry for what he has done, but he 
is afraid to come to you and beg your forgive- 
ness. In this case I promised that, if he would 
return the object to me, I would bring it back to 
the school myself, and find a way somehow of 
getting it back into the drawer of your desk. I 
thought you would then find it and think that 
Jackson had returned it.” 

Fred paused, and the doctor looked at him 
keenly for a moment. 

“T see now,” said the Head. “ It was you who 
broke into my study, and that was why. Well, 
Sutton, I am proud of you.” 

“ And you will pardon Jackson, sir?” asked 
Fred. 

For answer the master took a letter from his 
pocket and, without opening it, tore it into four 
Pieces. 

THE END 
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A RIDDLE IN* RHYME. 


Q.* Strike me, if you will, 
Treat me with disdain ; 
Burn me, break me, still 
Your equal I remain. 
A.: A match. 
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The Tale of a Good Dog «. 
and a Brave Boy 
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HE sun 

shone bril- 

liantly and 
tiny white clouds 
flecked the blue 
of the sky. A 
lark was singing 
somewhere out 
of sight, and 
Peter’s heart 
sang, too, as he 
swung down the 
road, hands in 
his pockets, 
whistling cheerfully. Lots of folks would think 
that Peter hadn’t much io sing about. His 
parents were what are called ‘‘ poor people.” 

But Peter wasn’t poor. Nota bit of it. You 
see, he had a sunny nature, and that’s the very 
best of all kinds of riches. 

As he came in sight of the village green he 
saw a party of boys gathered together. He could 
hear their laughter float out on the still air. 
Then Peter saw what they were laughing at. 
In their midst was a small, frightened dog. 
Someone had tied a tin can to its tail, and the 
boys were standing round enjoying its misery. 

“You cads!” cried Peter, as he thrust his 
way into the ring. 

The dog by instinct recognised a friend, and 
ran whining up to his feet. 

“Who tied that can to the poor thing’s tail ? ’’ 
he demanded. 

A big, red-headed boy confronted him threat- 
eningly. 
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Peter and Paddy kiss one another good morning 
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“Tf you want to know, I did!” he cried. 

The other was a-much bigger boy than Peter 
and well known in the village for the bully, 
he was; but Peter’s blood was up, and nothing 
mattered to him save his desire to thrash the 
coward who had ill-treated the dog. 

Next moment they were at it. 

Peter had been taught boxing by his father, 
and his lithe form sprang here and there, landing 
lightning blows, one of which sent Jim spinning ; 
and, in spite of the jeers of the spectators, who 
were nothing loath to seeing a good fight, he 
declined to renew the combat and walked sulkily 
away, vowing vengeance at some future date.+ 

Peter bent down and freed the dog of the can. 

“Poor old fellow,” he said, “ what a shame 
to ill-treat you so! Yes, yes, I understand, old 
man,” as the dog jumped up and tried to lick 
his face in thanks. ‘“ We'll take all that for 
granted. You don’t seem to belong anywhere, 
and so you're coming home with me, old chap.” 


PUSS WAS ON THE WRONG SCENT 


1. Said Mr. Mouse: ‘You can’t catch me, 
"Il stop your capers—just you see!” 


And home the two went, 

The dog slept on a mat beside Peter’s bed 
that night, and in the morning the two kissed 
lovingly. 

After that Peter and the dog, an Irish terrier 
whom he christened Paddy, were the firmest of 
pals. Paddy worshipped the very ground that 
Peter trod on, and followed him like a shadow. 


One Saturday afternoon Peter and Paddy set off 
after an early dinner. 


They were going to 
the stream in the 
woods to fish. It 
was a hot day, and 
the shade of the wood 
Was very comforting. 
As Peter strolled 
along, Paddy ran on 
in front, returning 
every now and again to look up at Peter as if 
to say, ‘‘ This is jolly fine, isn’t it?’ Presently 
there was a rustle in the brushwood, and Paddy 
was off like a shot from a bow. 

“Paddy! Paddy! Come here, you bad dog!” 
cried Peter, frantically. 

But Paddy was fairly on the war-path, and 
nothing could stop him now. Peter waited 
anxiously, and presently, to his relief, there was 
a whir of wings and a large pheasant flew 
out into the open. Paddy came slinking back, 
thoroughly ashamed of himself now that the 
excitement had died down. Sticking to 
his mouth were several feathers. 

“Oh, Paddy, you villain!” cried Peter. 
“It’s not your fault the poor bird got 
away. No; down, you bad dog. I won't 
have anything to do with you.” 


2. Next moment, much to her surprise, 
Puss got the scent right in her eyes. 


After this lecture Paddy walked at 
Peter’s side with such a dejected air, 
and cast such appealing looks at hi 
master, that Peter had to forgive him in 
spite of himself. 

“All right, old fellow,” he said. 


“That'll do, then,”” as Paddy in his joy 
leapt up at him, “ you need not knock 
But, mind, this is the last 


» you chasing 


me 
time. j 
pheasants again, you'll catch it.” 

Now thoroughly in harmony, the pair moved 
along. As they neared the stream, Paddy, 
who had run on in front, came barking back to 
Then he ran to the foot of an old elm 


over. 
If ever you let me s 


Peter. 


and back once more to Peter, barking as if to 
say, ‘Come and look what I’ve found.” 
Arrived at the foot of the tree, Peter looked 
down, and saw lying on the ground a tiny baby 
bird. 


Peter saw at once that it had fallen out 
of its nest in the tree 
above. 

Picking up the 
bird with gentle 
fingers, he looked up 
into the tree. 

“Yes,” he said, 
“there’s the nest, 
right up at the top. 
Well, we must get 
him back somehow, Paddy, or Mrs. Thrush 
will be having several fits. Suppose you stay 
here and mind the rod whilst I go and return 
him to his sorrowing family ?” 

Peter tied the fledgling in his pocket hand- 
kerchief, and, fastening it to his coat, began to 
climb the tree. It was not an easy climb, but 
at last he reached the top, and placed the young 
thrush safely inside the nest, where it 
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5. Smiled Willie Mouse: “That's made you blink, 
"'m not so simple as you think!” 
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Willy Mouse: “How kind of that artist man. 
He's making me a lovely loaf of bread.” 


welcomed by excited twitterings from several 
uny brothers and sisters. 

Keeling much happier at heart, Peter was 
making his way down again, when suddenly his 
foot slipped, and he came crashing through the 
branches to the ground, where he lay white and 
silent. 

Paddy ran up, ana, seeing his master lying so 
still, commenced to whine. He licked his face 
and looked at him piteously, as if to say, 
“Can't you hear me, Peter? What’s the 
matter?” 

For a long time Peter lay there, and Paddy 

spent the time between licking his face and 
whining to him to wake up. Once Peter opened 
uis eyes and looked round ina dazed way, but 
just as Paddy was beginning to hope all was 
well the boy’s eyes closed again. 
What was to be done? The shadows were 
falling fast, and clearly Peter could not stay 
here all night. Much as Paddy hated to leave 
im, it had to be done, and, with one last loving 
ook, the dog started off. He ran swiftly through 
the wood, never stopping till he reached home. 
Once there, he ran straight to the room where 
Peter’s mother and father sat. Looking up at 
them, he commenced to whine. Then he ran 
to the door, came back once more to whine, and 
then went to the door again. : 

“Whatever's the matter with him?” said 
Peter’s mother. ‘ Lie down, Paddy. Where’s 
Peter?” 

This was more than Paddy could stand. 
“Where’s Peter?” and he was trying all he 
knew to tell them‘just that. He caught Peter’s 
father by the trousers, and tried by sheer force 
to pull him to the door. 

“I do believe something’s wrong with Peter,” 
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“Help! It isn’t. 
owl. How cruel!” 


It's a horrid, hungry-looking 


said Peter’s mother, ‘‘ and he's trying to tell us. 
You had better go with him, John.” 

Straight back to the old elm-tree Paddy led 
Peter’s father, and there at the foot lay Peter. 
He had recovered consciousness, and was just 
beginning to wonder what he was going to do, 
for his foot was badly sprained and he could not 
walk. 

Carrying him on his back, his father soon had 
him safely home, and you may be sure Paddy 
was made a great fuss of for the faithful service 
he had rendered to his beloved master. 

THE END 
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A JOLLY GAME 


TIPPING THE CORK 


(= as many corks as you can, and pile 
4 them on the table so as to get as high a 
pile as possible. 

Make a “ fishing-rod” with a stick about 
18 inches long. To the end of the stick tie a piece 
of string about 2 feet long, and at the end of the 
string a cork. 

The game is to stand or sit at the side of the 
table, and the first player takes the fishing-rod 
and gently flicks the top cork of the pile, and 
knocks it off without upsetting any others. 

Having done this, he tries to knock off the next 
cork, andso on. As soon as the player disturbs 
another cork beside the one for the time being 
at the top, he loses his turn, and another player 
piles up the corks once more, and sees how 
many he can flick off, 

The player who moves the largest number of 
corks, one at a time without disturbing a second 
cork, wins the game. 


THE FAIRY WOODS OF LANGLEY 


THE TALE OF A WITCH AND HER GRANDSON 


ss H, you boys and girls! Look who is 
going along there |” 


“Why, it’s little Ted, the great- 
grandson of Dame Alice, and everyone knows she 
isa witch !”” 

‘Let's follow him and see what he is doing !” 
It was in the days of the Middle Ages, when 
England was torn in two between the rival 
factions of York and Lancaster, that a crowd 
of little village boys and girls were standing 
round the fences that bordered Langley Park, 
looking into it with curious eyes. ‘ 
The Langleys had fought for the House of 
Lancaster. But of late the House of York had 
triumphed, and Langley Castle was burnt down, 
and its fine park, known as “ Fairy Woods of 
Langley ” 
wilderness. 
“They say Dame Alice is for 
Lancaster, and that all her family 
but little Ted are away fighting 
against York!” said one of the 
other children, watching 
the small figure of a 
2p rather delicate-looking 
boy of about eleven 


was fast turning into a 
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years of age, who was fast disappearing from 
view among the bushes of the park. 

“Let's shout ‘ Witch’s boy! Witch's boy!’ 
after him, and see what he does,’’ suggested one 
of the lads, a boy named Will Burston, who had 
no love for little Ted. 

“No, no! He would tell his granny, and she 
would put a spell upon us!” cried one of the 
girls in a tone of dismay. ‘‘ Let’s follow him, 
and see what he is about, though!” 

“ They say Dame Alice sends him out to collect 
herbs that she makes her magic drinks from!" 

“Tf we could follow him and find out, we 
might tell the sheriff, and have old Dame 
Alice driven from the village !"’ 

Now, these were the days in Engiand when the 
belief in witches ran high. 

But old Dame Alice was disliked in the village, 
because she had remained true to the House of 
Lancaster, for whom the Langleys had fought. 

She had nursed beautiful Lady Florence 
Langley, the last of her race, and her father 
before her, who had been slain, fighting in those 
cruel Wars of the Roses. _ But all the village had 
gone over to York. And so that 
was why Dame Alice was hated, { 
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and even her little grandson Ted so un- Ste 
popular. ae 

And there is no doubt that, had not the village Se 
people feared Dame Alice rather as a witch, 
that the old woman and the small boy would 
have been driven from their home before now. 

The idea of following little Ted and finding 
him out insome unlawful action seemed a good 
one to these children who had been taught to 
dislike his poor old grandmother. 

So in a minute or two they were all over the 
fence and following little Ted, who carried a 
small wicker-basket on his arm. 

It was not easy to keep him in sight, for the 
small boy seemed to know the way better than 
they did, and held on his way quickly and 
surely, through the tangled brakes 
of oak and ash and beech that made 
up the Fairy Woods of Langley. 

But they went blundering on, for 
the chase made them more excited 
the longer it lasted. 

““Where has he gone?” asked 
Will Burston at length, who had 


W 
been hurrying on at the head of the / ' 
party. ‘We don’t seem s 
able to keep him in sight, gf ! 
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anyhow ! 
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‘/silent and mysterious there in those lonely 
woods. 

“ Let’s turn back and never mind him!” said 
one of the little girls. ‘‘ We'll never find our 
way out if we don’t!” 

They paused a moment to consider, when just 

hehaseaten then a low, clear “ Coo-ee! Coo-ee!” rang out 
fern-seed from the woods before them: 


and made “There he is! He’s calling to someone! ” 
himself in- said one of the little girls in a startled tone. 
The village visible!” If she had been alone she would have run away. 


ie wie fea said one of So would most of the others. But numbers gave 


the witch's the other them courage. 
ae ee: boys; and “Oh, come on!” said Will Burston, after a 
spoke to the there was moment’s startled silence. “ Let’s sec who he 
beautifullady. 4 general is calling to! He is only a little way ahead |” 

titer at that, though some of the party looked © He broke through the bushes before him as he 


around them rather nervously, for it was very spoke, and the others crowded after. 
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There, beside a waterfall that sparkled over 
the edge of a cliff, seated on a log, was little Ted. 
His cap was off, and his fair head thrown a little 
backward, 

He was a beautiful little fellow with wavy, 
sunny hair, and not a bit like a witch’s grand- 
son, 

“ Coo-ce ! Coo-ee!” he breathed again 
softly; and the sound was like music among 
those silent woods and 
beside that  tinkling 
water-fall. 

The children paused 
in amazement for a 
moment, for he did not 
seem to heed them. 


A CRICKET 


“ But sometimes she appears, and if IT call 
long enough perhaps I shall see her. Hark!’ 

He raised his hand and once more called out 
softly, but very clearly : 

“ Coo-ee! Coo-ce!” 

There was a moment’s silence, and then a 
low, clear voice answered again : 

“ Coo-ee! Coo-ee!” 


And it seemed so close at hand that some of 


CURIOSITY 


the children started. 

“ There!” said little 
Ted triumphantly. “I 
told you she would 
answer, and so she has! 
If I call again I believe I 
should see her, only I’m 


Then Will Burston afraid your coming 
stepped forward and might disturb her. 
said rather roughly : “Coo-ee! Coo-ee!”” 
“What are you doing ““Coo-ee! Coo-ee 1? 
here? Who are you came back the soft 
calling to?” : Rice answer; and the next 
Little Ted turned 1, “ Play!”' cried the bowler; and as the ball moment, as though ap- 


about on his log, and 
for a moment his face 
went crimson. 

Then he laughed, 
and his eyes grew 
brighter as he stretched 
out one hand slowly and 
answered : 

“Tam calling to the 
fairies! Can’t you hear 
one answer?” 


came down the pitch Binks, the batter, got ready 
and made a lovely swipe at it—swish ! ! !— 


Ss 


pearing straight out of 
the rocks by the side of 
the waterfall, came the 
figuré' of a girl in white. 

She was tall and 
slight, and very beau- 
tiful; but the sight of 
her sudden appearance 
was too much for the 
village “children, and 
helter-skelter they fled 


HEC - HEE -! 

THAT'S 
PLAIN. | 
Edouch - 


“Bah!” said Will > from the spot with all 
Burston. ‘ There are enn oe their might. 
no such things as . 2. But missed! And the ball played havoc with Will Burston, their 
Btn. (| 02 is stumps; and, funny thing, with the little boy’s : ; 
fairies . 55 hoop they formed the word “Out!” Strange, Ieatieh, “was met a, Tat 
Yes, there are! wasn’t it? braver than any of the 


answered Ted, nodding 
wisely. ‘‘ There is always one fairy at least in a 
wood who will answer when you call her ! 

“Her name is Echo. I have heard my grand- 
dame say she was once a beautiful young lady 
who loved a young ‘man that did not care for 
her, and so she wandered away among the woods 
and pined and pined for him, until she became 
only a voice. 
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rest of them. 

In fact, he led the flight, as he had done the 
advance, and it was hurry and scurry all the 
way, until they had placed the park fence once 
more between them and the Fairy Woods of 
Langley. 

Little Ted waited till they were all out of 
sight. Then he uttered a soft laugh, which was 
echoed again, every syllable, by the beautiful 


girl in white, as he rose from his log to address 
her 

“Lady Florence,” he said, waving his cap 
and bowing very low, ‘ my grand-dame sent me 
here to meet you, for she could not come herself. 
News reached her that she was to be turned out 
of the village, so she set off carly this morning, 
because she is very old and cannot walk fast, to 
the place where my father is waiting for her. 

“ But she told me that she had your message, 
and that Iwas to wait for you here. The jewels 
you left in her charge she buried in the cave by 
the waterfall here, and they are all safe, and I 
am to show you where they are hidden. And, 
so please you, may I go away with you, when 
you are returning to Lancaster? For itis not safe 
to stay here, my granny says. And if I may ride 
behind you, I may join her again, and live with 
her and my father till the good days come back!” 

“Ay, little man, indeed you may,” was 
the soft answer of the beautiful lady. ‘‘ You 
and I will take the treasure and begone, and be 
in safety before another hour is out. For I 
have true friends with trusty horses waiting for 
me. Come, let us dig up the jewels and go!” 

So that was the way the witch’s grandson 
disappeared from the Fairy Woods of Langley. 

And the true story was very long in coming 
out, and longer still in being believed. 

Some said the fairies had snatched him away, 
and his grand-dame too, and even when he was 
a grown man, and Lancaster. triumphant, and 
Henry the Seventh on the throne of England, 
and Ted could come back to his old home, his 
own story was not fully believed. 

For had not the village children, then grown 
men and yvomen, including Will Burston the 
blacksmith, seen him snatched away before their 
own eyes in the Fairy Woods of Langley ? 

THE END 


A GOOD CATCH 
sk three of your friends to each mark a penny, 
and to place the pennies on the table, whilst 
you are out of the room. 

When this is done, you come in again and 
tell your audience that you will now give, to 
cach of your friends, his own penny. 

“ This,” you say, handing one of the pennies 
to A, “is your penny.” 

A looks at the penny, and ten chances to one 
will hand it back to you with the remark : 

“No, you've made a mistake ; that’s not 
mine.” 

With a puzzled look you take it back and 
hand the next penny to B, who will also most 
likely say, ‘‘ This is not mine.” The same is done 
with C. 

You then hold up the three pennies and say : 

“As these boys declare these pennies are not 
theirs, I think the best thing I can do is to keep 
them.” 

The audience will at once tumble to the fact 
that they have been nicely caught. 
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GUESS-ING 
A RIDDLE IN RHYME FOR THE TINIES 

“Guess what I have be-hind my back!” 

Said Mol-ly to her broth-er Jack, 

“T don’t see how I can!” he cried. 

“T’ll tell you ¢his much,” she re-plied : 
“They’re red and ro-sy, round and sweet, 
And some-thing ver-y good to eat!” 

‘«‘T specs they’re ap-ples,” Jack said. “Yes! 

That’s right!” she cried. How did you guess? 

T’ll give you BoTH if you can say 

How man-y I have to give away.” 

“T'll never guess that,” said the lit-tle lad. 
Can YOU guess how many ap-ples she had 2 
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PAINTER’S 
SERVANT 
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A True Story of a Great Artist 


“Did you, Carl?” asked the artist. 

“No!” said Carl. 

“You, Bernard ? 

= : “Xo, LIwish I had,” said Bernard. 

AAA And so he sabes all seca the 
The artist peeped through the window room. But they all said, “ No. 


” 


“This is very strange,” said the 
NE morning, many, many years ago, and artist. “No one else has been here except the 
in a country a long way from England, caretaker, and she is ill in bed.” 


a class of young artists went to their “ There is the caretaker’s little boy,” said Carl. 

class-room to have their morning lesson. “ He let us in this morning. He may know.” 

The teacher was a great artist who had painted “ Ask him to come here,” said the artist. 
many famous pictures. He loved painting very So the caretaker’s little boy, a handsome little 
much, but he loved teaching more. fellow of ten years of age, was called down froin 

As the young artists came into the room and upstairs. 
took their places, suddenly one pointed to the “ Are you looking after this place while your 
eascl. mother is ill ?” asked the artist. 

“Took, Sancho,” he said to another pupil. “Yes, sir; I open the door in the morning, and 


“Look at'that little sketch. Isn't it beautiful?” brush out the place—as mother can’t do it this 
“ Yes, indeed, Carl,” said Sancho. “Iwonder week.” 


who did it?” “ And do you let anyone come in here when 
“Our master is the only one who could paint we are away?” 
like that,’ said another pupil. “No, sir.” 
And just then the great artist came in. He The great artist was puzzled. 
nodded kindly to all his pupils, for he was a “ Are you sure you didn’t leave the door open ? ” 
very kind-hearted man, and always treated “I’m quite sure,” said the boy. 
them gently. “ And no one has been here but you and your 
But suddenly he saw the picture on the easel. mother?” 
“Who painted that?” he asked. “No one, sir.” 
But no one could tell him. : “Ab, well,” said the artist. “I wish I could 


“Come! Come!” said the great artist find out who painted that. But if I can’t, I 
impatiently. “Someone must have painted it. can’t. You can go,” 


Sancho, did you?” Please, sir, I’d sooner stay if I may, and 
“No, I am sorry to say,” said Sancho. “I  watchyou,” said the boy ; “ you generally let me.” 
can’t paint like that. I wish I could.” “Yes, yes!” said the artist. ‘‘ Youcan stay.” 
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And he thought how queer it was that this 
litle boy should want to watch the students 
painting. But the little chap had often done 
it before. 

That afternoon, when the artist’s pupils were 
all gone, and he was alone painting, he looked 
round, and there was the caretaker’s little boy, 
still watching him, 

“Hallo!” he said. ‘What do you want ? 
You are always here when I am painting ?” 

“ T like to watch you,” said the boy. 

“Why?” 

“ To see how you do it.” F 

The great artist laughed, and patted the boy on 
the head. When he went he said a word to him. 

“See if anyone gets in while I am away. I’d 
like to know who painted that picture.” 

In the morning when the great artist came to 
his painting-room the pupils were all there 
staring at another little sketch. 

“It is more perfect than the other,” he said. 
“Who did it? Whoever painted that will be 
the greatest artist of us all.” 

Then he spoke sternly to the caretaker’s boy. 

“ Who have you let in while I was away ?” he 
asked. 

“No one.” 

“Did your mother?” 

“She can’t get out of bed, sir!” 

Then he asked the pupils : 

“Did anyone bring this sketch ?” 

And they all said, ‘‘ No!” 

“It’s very strange,” said the artist. 

The next day he found another sketch on the 
easel. 

Then he spoke quite crossly to the boy. 

“ Tf this occurs again, and you can’t tell me how 
it happened, I will have you punished,” he said. 


That stopped the sketches for some days 

But one morning the great artist came to his 
painting-room carly. Instead of letting himself 
in, he peeped through a window. 

What do you think he saw ? 

Why, the caretaker’s boy painting a picture 
And even through the window the artist saw 
how good a picture it was. Then one of the 


~ pupils came and knocked at the door. 


The boy hid the sketch under a cushion, and 
came and opencd the door. 

Soon all the class was there, and the boy 
stood at the end of the room. Then the artist 
went over to the cushion, and took out the 
sketch. It was better painted than the others 
he had found on the easel. 

“T saw you painting this,” he said to the 
caretaker’s son. 

‘Oh, please, sir, don’t punish me,” said the 
boy. ‘I couldn’t help doing it!” 

“I won’t punish you,” said the great artist. 
“ But who taught you to paint like this?” 

“You did, sir.” 

“yo” 

“Yes,” said the boy. “I listened when you 
taught the others, and I watched when you 
painted.” 

“And you have learned better than any of 
them,” said the painter. ‘But why did you 
keep it secret ?” 

“Because I am only a poor boy, and I was 
afraid you would be angry.” 

“Not I,” said the artist. 
be one of my pupils.” 

And that is the story of the great painter 
Murillo, perhaps the most famous artist that 
Spain ever had. 


“Take a seat, and 


THE END 
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Puss: ‘You'll lose your balance in a moment!” 
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full name of 
H.R.H. the 
of Wales is 
Edward Albert 
Christian George 
Andrew Patrick David. 

It seems rather 
lot of names for one 
young man to be 
burdened with; but 
the reader will note 
that they have been 
chosen with careful 
regard for their family 
and national signifi- 
cance. 8 

His Royal Highness 
is called Edward after 
his beloved grand- 
father, King Edward 
VIL.; Albert, after his 
ggect-grandfather ; Christian, after his grand- 
uncle; George, after his father; and then 
Andrew, Patrick, and David, to represent 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. 

But there is one name which those of us who 
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Prince 


a 
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H.R.H. as Captain in the Army 


love the old fairy stories and believe in them will _ 


always attach to H.R.H., and that is ‘ Prince 
Charming.” 

Tor it would, indeed, be difficult to find anyone 
who more resembles the gallant and romantic 
figure of the fairy tales than Prince Edward. 
In fact, he may count himself a very fortunate 
young man, for he has the rarest thing in the 
world—the gift of charm. He is the sort of 
fellow everybody likes. 

Prince Edward was born on June 23rd, 1894. 
Curiously enough most of us regard him as being 
a great deal younger than that—he is always so 
charmingly boyish. 

Yet he has crowded a very great deal into his 
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six and twenty years ; 
very much more than 
the average young 
man of his age. 

His schooldays were 
passed at Osborne, 
and he lived in exactly 
the same way as any 
other cadet—up at 
six-thirty, work for 
half an hour before 
breakfast—the ordin- 
ary school routine. 

He had his share of 
fagging to do like the 
rest of the younger 
boys, and one of his 
favourite stories tells 
how he was informed, 
in a lordly manner by 
a senior by whom he 
had been sent to buy nine-pennyworth of tarts, 
that he might ‘‘ keep the threepence change !”’ 

Prince Edward has not had the advantage of a 
public school training—for, of course, at Osborne 
the training and education is almost entirely 
Girected to fitting pupils to be officers in the 
Navy. 

Still, when he went to Oxford at the age of 
eighteen, the President of Magdalen said of him : 

Me Few under-graduates, taking things, 
all round, could have got so much out of two fast- 
fleeting years.” . 

But perhaps what endcars the Prince to us most, 
is that he was anxious to come to the country’s 
aid at the time when every able-bodied Britisher 
was wanted. - 

He did not hang back. 

In November, rgr4, he was gazetted to his 
regiment, the 1st Grenadier Guards, which of 
course he joined as a junior officer. 


Seca 


He was serving at the front on his twenty-first 
birthday, and continued his service in the ficld 
until it was clear that the Germans were beaten. 

He had many narrow escapes ; once his motor- 
car was blown to pieces only a few moments 
after he had left it, : 

Yes, the Prince did his bit like all the other 
fine young fellows of his time. 

By the way, he is the first Prince of Wales to 
go to the wars since the days of his renowned 
ancestor, Edward the Black Prince. 

Although he remained so long in the battle zone, 
and had such trying 
times during the Great 


FREDDY’S FRIGHT 
A Story for the Tinies 
| ced had such a bad cold, and he did 
nothing but sneeze and sneeze. 

“You mustn’t go to-day, 
said his mummy. “It is too windy.” 

Then, giving him a big hug, she left the 
nursery, and I'reddy was left to himself. 

The little boy looked out of the window. 
How he wished he could have one little peep 
at his snowdrops! They were just pushing up 

their little white heads 


out darling,” 


War, our Prince did 
not settle down to a 
life of ease after the 
Armistice was signed. 

It will be fresh to 
your minds how very 
soon he was on what 
you might call “ active 
service ”’ again. 

He embarked on a 
fresh crusade — not 
with his sword, but 
with his winning smile. 

In the western world 
of Canada and Amcrica 
he captured all hearts. 


Two tribes of Red 
Indians made him 
their chief. Our plate 


shows him in his gay 
garb as Chief Morning 


H.R.H. as Captain in the Navy 


the day before. 

“Why, the sun is 
shining now!”’ he said 
suddenly. Fora bright 
sunbeam had come 
dancing across the 
garden. 

“T know! I'll just 
run out very quickly 
and then come back. 
That can’t hurt me!” 

And the next 
moment he was run- 
ning up the garden 


path. 
Bow-wow-wow! Oh, 
dear! Just then a 


snappy little dog ran 
in at the open gate 
and came flying up to 
Freddy. And Freddy 
was so frightened of 


Star. 

After his tour of the West he turned his 
thoughts to the East, and other parts of the 
Great Empire which one day he will rule. 

Everywhere he went he was greeted with loyal 
and loving enthusiasm, not so much because 
he is heir to the throne, but because always 
and everywhere he is every inch a sportsman, as 
well as a prince. It may be that before these 
lines appear our Frince Charming will take unto 
himself a princess. I think you will all agree 
she will be alucky woman. 

THE END 
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doggies. 

“Mummy! Oh, mummy!” he cried. 

Just then his mummy came out. 

“Oh, mummy, I’m so sorry I came out!” 
cried Freddy. 

“ Never mind, son,” said mummy, when she 
saw how frightened he was. ‘‘ Why, the doggie 
only wanted to play with you.” 

Then mummy called the doggie to her, and he 
seemed so pleased to make friends with Freddy. 

In fact, the little boy now loves him ever 
so much. 


Ns 


THE END, 


The Gentleman from America 
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at work in their studies; instead, they were 


KNOT of boys stood at the gate of 
Danebury School. If the truth must 
be told, al! of them should have been 


on the icok-out for a passer-by at whose 
expense they might enjoy some harmless fun. 
For boys will be boys, and the lads of Dane- 
bury were no excepticn to the rule. 

“Tsay, boys, look what’s coming along!” 
suddenly cried Fatty Hall, who was the ring- 
leader in most mischief that was going. 

Instantly five pairs of sparkling eyes were 
turned in the direction in which Fatty 
pointed. 

Coming down a side road was a tall, somewhat 
gaunt man, clad in a knickerbocker suit of 
pronounced pattern, his face was adorned with 
a moustache and goatee beard, and his lips 
were moving continuously as if in conversation 
with himself. 

He came io a halt before the group of school- 
boys, and, regarding them with a far-away 
look in his pale-blue eyes, said, in a pronounced 
American accent : 

“Well now, it’s a strange thing—vurry 
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strange! J guess I'm flam- 
boozled this time en-tirely |’ 

“May I venture to inquire, 
sir,’ said Tatty Hall politely, 
“whether we can help you in 
any way? Have you lost any- 
thing ?”’ 


The stranger pointed in the 
direction whence he had just 
come. 

“My name is Hopkins,” he 
answered dreamily, ‘‘ Ezekiel 
K. Hopkins. I have been to 
the summit of a mountain that 
I am informed is called Dane- 
bury Beacon. I have been prosecuting a 
search on the extreme apex.” 

“But what were you looking for, sir?” 
asked Fatty cagerly. 

“ Looking for ?”” echoed Mr. Hopkins myster- 
iously. “ Now, I wonder if you boys are to be 
trusted—I wonder !”’ 

“We are, sir,” 
“the souls of honour. 
fire and water for. rs 

“A bottle of ginger-beer and a jam turn- 
over!” put in one of the other boys, named 
Simcox, with a giggle. 

“For the mere glory of the thing, 
Fatty, fiercely glaring at Simcox. 

“Well, that’s real fine,” said Mr. Hopkins 
admiringly. “Reckon I’ve fallen into the 
middle of a cur-lection of heroes! I'll tell you,” 
he whispered confidentially, “I'll tell you 
what I was looking for on the extreme apex of 
Danebury Beacon. I was searching for a gold 
watch and chain worth at least two thousand 
dollars. That’s what I was looking for—a watch 
that’s worth more than its weight in gold— 
and the boy that can find it shall be re-warded. 
There ee 

But he was addressing the empty air, for the 
boys had dashed off up the hill at a tremendous 
speed, Fatty labouring behind the others, 
though determined upon keeping near them. 

The American gentleman stared after them 
with the same abstracted expression on his face ; 
then he sauntcred in through the school gates. 


replied Fatty gallantly, 
We would go through 


, 


’ continued 


“Guess UM pay a call on Dr. Theophilus 
Danby !"" he chuckled. 
Meantime, the five boys continued theit 


mad rush for Danebury Beacon, which was a 
rugged hill about a mile and a half from the 
school, 

“Shmmy" Simeox and a boy called Bob 
Barling led the way, being the fastest runners. 

“How much is two thousand dollars, Slim- 
my?” panted Barling, as 
he tore on by his chum’s 
side. 

“Enough to keep us in 
tuck for the rest of the 
term,” was the panting reply. 
“Tf we find it, we'll lie low ; 
and I mean to find it all 


right.” 
He threw a swift glance 
over his shoulder. Close 


behind him pounded Jack 
Strong and Ralph Rowlands. 
Fatty Hall, who was a long 
way behind, had told them 
not to wait for him. 
“TH be in at the death,” 
the fat one had panted. 
Fatty dropped further and 
urther behind. A moment 
later he stopped dead. 
“ This isn’t good enough!” 
he puffed. ‘I’m off back to 


ie suddenly became aware elves. 
of the presence of a donkey, 
hat, poking its head over 
he hedge, broke out into a 1 
discordant braying. ; 
“ Well, I’m blest!” said Fatty ; and then he 
executed a caper in the middle of the road. 
“Brains again!” he muttered. “Can I but 
capture yon fiery steed, what’s to prevent me 
taking a short cut across country to the Beacon ? 
It’s half a mile shorter by the fields. What a 
sell it would be for those other chaps to turn up 
and find I’d been there before them !” 
There was close at hand a convenient gap 


By the light of the moon 
A wee cobbler mouse, 

Sat mending wee boots 
In his wee little house. 


the school !” re: He had quite a trade 
As the words left his lips, rm *Mongst the field mice and 


Perhaps some fine night 
You will see him yourselves. 
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in the hedge. Through this the youth crawled, 
whereupon the donkey threw up its ears and 
prepared to take to its heels. 

But Fatty, holding a toothsome sweet in his 
palm, chirruped invitingly to the animal, and 
the donkey drew near to investigate what it 
was that was being held out to him. 

A moment later and Fatty had gripped the 
brute firmly by its long forelock. The donkey 
snorted indignantly, but 
Fatty’s blood was up. 

Almost as quick as it takes 
in the telling the youth had 
flung his leg over the ass’s 
back and was astride, and, 
once there, he had no in- 
tention of being dislodged. 

Now, for all his bulk and 
clumsy build, Fatty was pos- 
sessed of remarkable powers 
of rising to an occasion. 

He was no mean horse- 
man, having learnt to ride 
when quite a tiny fellow, and 
he gripped hold of the don- 
key’s mane like grim death, 
and laid firm hold of his 
charger’s flanks with his 
knees. After a moment or so of 
resentment the donkey caved 
in. Two seconds later the 
sturdy little beast was gallop- 
ing swiftly across the short 
turf in the direction of Dane- 
bury Beacon. 


ee 
Ht First in the Field 
sigigig iti isi c was a neck-and-neck race 


to the top of the Beacon 
between Jack Strong and Simcox. In the final 
few yards, however, Slimmy just managed to 
win by a short neck. With a whoop of delight 
he flung himself forward. 

“Done you,” he gasped, “and, by Jove, 
what’s that ?” 

He thrust out:his hand to pick up a small box 
that lay on the top of the topmost boulder on the 
summit. 


THE EARLY BIRD AND THE WORM THAT TURNED 


al 


1, ‘‘l am the early bird,’’ warbled the chick. 
“T'll have this worm. 

It was a chocolate box of a familiar pattern. 
Slimmy tore it open. A note fell out. Slimmy 
pounced on it. Upon a plain piece of paper was 
scrawled in a familiar hand : 

“You chaps can go back to the school. 
needn't trouble about the watch any more. 
off to claim the two thousand dollars. 
you can’t do much 
without a hall- 
marked brain.— 
F.. Hawn.” 


You 
I'm 
You see 


Slimmy gasped in 
amazement. What 
could it mean ? How 
could Hall have pos- 
sibly reached the 
summit of the Beacon 
before the others- -Hall, the fattest, slowest boy 
at Danebury ? - 

“ He must have picked up an aeroplane,” he 
muttered stupidly ; and passed the note without 
comment to Jack. 

The lattcr mastered it speedily enough, and 
then gave a great roar of delight. At that 
moment the others toiled up. 

“Tt’s all right, you chaps,” said Jack, 
dancing with glee; “ Fatty’s been here be- 
fore us. Hc’s found the watch. He’s gone 
back to the school to claim the reward. 
Though how on carih he could have got 
here before us beats me hollow.” 

It is necdless to remark that Barling and 
Simcox were frenzied at the way in which 
tney had been duped, and that Jack and 
Ralph were cqually delighted to think that, 
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Observe me—now then—quick !’’ 


2. ‘Come on! Come out! You're mine—you needn't fight,’’ 
The chicken cried—and pulled with al! its might 


3. 


although they had not come out on top, 
their bosom chum had. 


6 ; 
e And judge of the amazement of the 


returned treasure-seckers as they 
when nearing the college, Fatty lounging 
in a conspicuous position by the entrance 
gates, with a broad grin on his face. 
“Hallo, you chaps!” he shouted. 
“What a time you’ve been! I got tired 
of waiting for you at the top of the 


saw, 


Beacon. I took the watch back to Mr. 
Hopkins, and got the reward ail right. He's 
an old fricnd of Dr. Danby’s, it appears. Jolly 


decent chap, too.” 

Barling and Simcox growled out something 
under their breath and shuffled off. 

“ How in the name of fortune did he work it, 
do you suppose, Barling ? ” 

But Barling could hazard no guess in explana- 
tion of the occur- 
rence. 

“ He’s done us in 
the eye again fairly,” 
was all he said. 

In the meanwhile 
Fatty had been borne 
off in triumph by 
Jack and Ralph. 

As soon as the trio 
were alone Rowlands 
and Strong pounced on their crony and cried : 

“Now then, Mr. Artful, the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth! How did you 
work the wheeze ?” 

Tatty told them how he had requisitioned the 
serviccs of the donkey. 

“As for the rest,” he said, in a low voice, 
“the story must go no further than this study. 


The worm, however, would not leave its bed, 
And so it was the chicken that got caught instead | 


For that chap Hopkins did usin the eye as 
neatly as any chap ever did anyone. 
remember what he said? 


D'you 
Hie didn’t say he'd 
Jost a watch on the top of the Beacon. He 
said he'd been there to look for one. Which, 
come to think of it, is quite a different thing. 
He was pulling our legs, and we tumbled into 
the trap finely. 

“TI got to the top of the Beacon all right, and, 
course, I didn’t sce the ghost of a watch and 
chain. Well, I wasn’t going to waste a lot of 
time up there. I just scrawled off that note, 
mounted my gallant charger, and rode off. 

“ Well, as I got near the school I said to my- 
self, ‘ Supposing it was all a have! Supposing 
there was no watch.’ 

The hall-marked brain determined on a plan. 

“T got back to the school, 
and was told that a rum 
Yankee was with the doctor. 
So Isays to myself, ‘ Francis 
Hall, you’ve got to play your 
trump card.’ Then I bought 
a penny watch and chain, 
and went off to the Head’s 
study. 

“Mr. Christopher Colum- 
bus Hopkins was there sure 
enough, smoking a big cigar. 

““Vallo, my young friend,’ 
he said, ‘have you annexed 
the watch and chain?’ 

“ «Yes, sir,’ I answered ; ‘ here it is.’ 

“Then I forked out the tin watch and gave 
it to him. For a moment or so he said nothing. 
Then he laughed softly to himself. And then it 
was he told me that it was all a put-up job. 

“But you're not quite so foolish as fat, my 
son,’ he added, and he put his hand in his pocket 
and fished out ten shillings. 

“© That's for the watch,’ he said. 

“ So I made tracks right away, and that’s the 
whole yarn.” 

Jack and Ralph roared with delight. But 
they kept thestory a sccret and to this day the 
rest of the school fully believe that Fatty really 
did find the Yankce gentleman’s watch and chain, 

THE END 


BAD TABLE-MANNERS 


Mrs. Beetle: ‘‘No, | can never teach 
my husband good manners 
insist on eating off his knife!” 


CAN YOU DO THIS? 
F  Saseety nine burnt matches in a line on the 
table, The trick is to pick them up in 
four turns, taking an odd number each time. 

This is a puzzle to those who do not know 
the secret. Take up three the first turn. Place 
them beside you on the table. Now take up 
three more, and place them beside the first 
three. Now take up the last three, and place 
them beside the other. You now take up the 
whole nine matches and hold them in your 
hand. You have picked them up in four 
turns, taking an odd number each time. 

> ” ” 

A GOOD TRICK 
Ts a clothes-brush and stand at your 
chum’s back. “Now tell me,” you remark, 
“how many times I brush 
your back with this brush.” 

Your chum names the 
number he thinks is correct, 
and the audience cannot 
help smiling, for, of course, 
he is wrong. 

You try again and again, 
and each time he is wrong, 
and the audience roars with 
laughter. Why? Simply 
because you do not brush 
your chum’s back at all. 
You brush your own coat, 
and stroke his back with 
the other hand. To him it feels exactly as if 
he is being brushed. 

» ” > 

HOW TO SEE A HOLE IN YOUR PALM 
T= a piece of plain white paper measuring 

four inches by five inches, and roll it into a 
tube. Now hold your left hand upright, having the 
palm facing you. With your paper tube in your 
right hand, place it against the edge of your 
left hand, so that the end of the tube farthest 
from you points towards the left. Look through 


He will 


‘this tube with your right eye, and with your 
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left eye look at the middle of your left palm. 
If you continue to gaze fixedly for a few moments, 
you will see what appears to be a large hole in 
the centre of your left palm, 


SOME JOLLY INDOOR GAMES 


YOU ONLY NEED CARDBOARD BOXES TO MAKE THEM 


GREEDY MR. GREGORY 
H™ is ever such a 

jolly game that you 
can make for nothing, and 
that you will always find 
“good fun” you 
have a girl or boy friend 
to tea with you. 

All you want is a fairly 
large cardboard or 
wooden box (a boot-box 
will do), paints, 
and some empty cotton-reels. 

Gum the lid to the box, and then on the bottom 
draw and paint a funny portrait of Mr. Gregory. 
He can be just like the: picture above, or an 
original “funny man” of your own, but be sure 
you give hima very big mouth. Cut this out with 
your scissors, to make an opening into the box. 

Now take the empty cotton-reels and colour 
each one different. 

The best way to play the game is to put the 
box up on end on the table, stand a little distance 
away, and try to throw the reels into Mr. Gegory’s 
mouth. The player who succeeds in giving Mr. 
Gregory the most meals wins the game. 

To empty the box again, tip it up so that the 
recls roll out of the mouth. 


when 


your 


RING THE NAIL” 


H ERE is a 


very jolly 
game that is 
quite easy to 
make, and 
when finished 
would even do 
for a little 
present to 
give to your 
brother or 
All you need is a 


ae 
cy 


sister or school chum. 
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cardboard 


box, a few long nails, and your 
paints. 

The best size for the box is about a foot long by 
six or seven inches wide, although you can make 
it almost any size you wish. 

Place the lid on the box and paint the 
surface all over a nice bright colour. Now, 
from a sheet of cardboard, you must cut several 
cardboard rings. Paint these all different shades. 

Some long nails should be driven into the 
bottom (now the top) of the upturned box at 
regular intervals, and not too close together, 
to allow for covering with a ring. 

The game is to stand some little distance 
away and throw the rings so as to put them 
over a nail. The nails can be numbered on the 
box and the score counted. The player. with 
the most ‘‘ nails” to his credit wins the game. 


Ps 
ae 


ot are 
oe ve 


A™ boy or girl can make this jolly little 
game. All that is wanted is a fairly large 
cardboard box and half a dozen orange-pips. 

The lid is not used. Cut away one of the long 
sides of the box, as seen in the sketch. Now 
cut out the circle in the bottom of the box, and 
the seven little pointy holes. Print a number over 
each hole, the largest number being over the circle. 

Place the box upon the table in the position 
shown in the picture.‘ Each player fires off the 
six pips in turn, They are fired by holding 
between the thumb and first finger and shooting 
them out. The object is to make them enter the 
holes. The number above each hole a player 
enters is added to his score. The player with 
the highest score is the winner of. the game. 


CHANGED PLACES 


A Tale of Two Dissatisfied Girls 


ee te tt 


T" Princess hopped out of bed the wrong 
side that morning, and the peor little 

Maid-in-Waiting, whose duty it was to 
see that her Royal Highness stepped out the tight 
side, got into awful trouble. 

To tell the truth, Princess Zara had been a 
terribly long time waking, and the poor little 
Maid-in- Waiting had become quite tired of watch- 
ing, so as to warn her against such a bad mis- 
take. So she had turned to look into the court- 
yard below, and, before you could say ‘ Jack 
Robinson,”’ the Princess had thrown aside the 
coverlet of cobwebby lace 
and slipped her slim little 
feet into the palest of blue 
satin slippers, and with a 
hop, skip, and jump she was 
out. 

Such a cross little Princess 
she was when she found out 
her mistake. 

“On, you horrid, horrid 
gitl, to forget, on my birth- 
day, of all days! Now every- 
thing will go wrong,” the 
Princess cried; and after that 
no one could do anything 
with her. 

She pouted and fumed all 
the time her golden hair was 
being brushed, and nothing 
could please her. You see, she had made up 
her mind to be thoroughly cross. 

After breakfast she set off to walk across the 
wood to see the wild bluebells that grew all in 
among the trees. . 

“Now don’t be late for lunch, Zara,” the 
Queen had said, “ for all the Royal Princes and 
Princesses are coming to spend the day, and it 
would never do for you not to be in time.” 

But Zara never answered, which was very, 
very rude. She just muttered to herself, ‘‘ I don’t 


” 


A thrilling tail of the Fifth of November 
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want to see them, and I've a good mind not to 
be back in time.” 

She was so busy with her cross little thoughts 
that she never noticed how far she was walking 
till she came to a woodcutter's cottage deep 
in the wood. 

“Oh dear, I am so thirsty! I should like a 
glass of milk,” she said; and decided to knock at 
the door and ask for some. 

She walked up the little path, and peered in 
at the window. Inside it was the pretticst little 
cottage you ever saw. There was a dear little 
stove with a cheery red fire 
burning in it. A dear little 
dresser full of blue cups and 
saucers, and at the table, 
stirring a big basin, was a 
little girl exactly like herself. 

She had the same lovely 
} golden hair—the colour of 
barley sugar—though it was 
done in neat braids whilst 
Zara’s hung all over her 
shoulders. The same cloudy 
grey eyes, like the early mcrn- 
ing mists, and the same pretty 
pink cheeks, like the sky when 
the sun sinks on a summer 


evening. 
As the Princess watched 
she saw the big tear- 


drops chase each other down the little girl’s 
cheeks, although she kept on stirring all the 
time. Zara guessed she was making cakes, 
because she saw all the jolly little patty-pans 
on the table; and when the tears came faster 
and faster she felt she must go in and sce what- 
ever was the matter. If many more of the tears 
fell in the basin, the cakes would certainly be 
heavy. i 

“Why are you crying?” she asked, as she 
walked up to the table. 


The hittle girl looked up in surprise, 

“You to be as happy as anything, 
with this lovely little cottage to look after,” 
Zara went on. “Tm never allowed to make 
cakes, although I've always longed to.” 

“Have you, indeed?” said the other little 
gitl, whose name was Juliana, although het 
brothers always called her “ Pigtails.” “ Well, 
I expect you'd want something better to do if it 
was your birthday.” 

“Well, as a matter of fact, it is my birth- 
day—so there!” said Zara. 

“You don’t say so!” said Juliana, “ Well, 
if I could do as I wish I’d live 
in a lovely palace, and have 
pretty silk dresses to wear and 
a maid to do my hair; and 
I'd never, never make cakes on 
my birthday. And I’d——” 

But she never got any 
farther, for the Princess inter- 
rupted her with a laugh. 

“TI know what we'll do,” 
she cried. “We'll simply 
change places. I'd just love 
to make those cakes, and you 
would like to live in a palace, 
so we'll both have what we 
want.” 

“ But,” said Juliana, doubt- 
fully. “I’m perfectly certain 
I couldn’t be a Princess. You 
see, I don’t know how. I 
couldn’t ever manage a train.” 

“Oh, we'll easily manage 
that. Tllsoon teach you,” 
said Zara; and catching up a_ tablecloth, 
she pinned it on to Juliana, and began to teach 
her the ways of a train when you wear it. 

Then they went to Juliana’s little bedrooin 
under the eaves and changed dresses, and Juliana 
looked just like the Princess, and the Princess 
looked just like Juliana. 

“Good-bye, dear; and don’t forget the 
cakes have to be cooked for fifteen minutes 
in a hot oven,” said Juliana, and set off. 

When Juliana entered the palace all the Lords 
and Ladies, and Princes and Princesses were wait- 


ought 


MADE A NICE 


Mr. Buzzer: “How do you like 
the diamond engagement ring I 
gave you?’ 

Miss Moth: “It's simply lovely. 
See how nicely it fits me!” 
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ing, and even the Queen herself didn't know 
that she wasn't Zara. 

“Oh, my darling!” cried the Queen, Tam 
so glad you are back in time. I was just thinking 
of sending someone to look for you.”’ 

Then Juliana had to grect all the guests, 
and, although she felt a little bit nervous about 
it, she managed to hide it up. 

Presently a gong boomed out, and they all 
trooped in to lunch. Juliana was seated at the 
top of the long table, with a Prince on either 
side. They talked about all sorts of things that 
she couldn’t understand at all, and if it hadn’t 

been for watching all the 
BELIT others she would have felt 
“yye:| dreadfully dull. 
; Then the lunch took such 
{| along time; and although at 
first she enjoyed it ever so 
much, she soon wanted to 
get up, and, besides, so 
many rich things made her 
feel just a little bit sick. 

But it was all over at last, 
and they all went into a big 
room leading out of the large 
hall. 

This was much better. On 
a table were heaps and heaps 


of parcels. 

“Why don’t you open your 
presents, Zara!” said the 
Queen. 


Juliana was only too pleased 
to do this, and at first it was 
the greatest fun. Her grey eyes 
sparkled as she undid one after the other of her 
parcels ; and the Princes, who had sat next to 
her at lunch, and thought she was just a little 
dull, began to think perhaps she wasn’t so bad 
after all. But there were so many, many parcels 
that Juliana began to get very tired of opening 
them. 

Then the Queen suggested dancing; and 
when the Court band struck up, and one of the 
Princes came to ask Juliana to dance, she felt 
as though she could sink through the floor. But 
she didn’t dare to let him sce, and so she got 


BRAVO, 


BUNNIES! 


1. "' Those bunnies we will have for lunch 
They can’t escape; we've got them now.’ 
The two dogs smiled and smacked their lips, 
And merrily barked, ‘‘ Bow-wow-wow |’ 
up and took his arm. How she got through the 
dance she didn’t know; she only knew it was 
perfectly horrid, and the Prince entirely agreed 
with her, although he had charming manners 
and thanked her ever 
so nicely. 

Then there were more 
dances, all of which poor 
ittle Juliana had to 
stumble though 
By the time the danc- 
ing was over, her poor 
head was aching, and her 
ittle feet were so tired 
she felt she only wanted 
to sit down and rest. 

She was beginning to 
hink it wasn’t such fun tolive in a palace as 
she had always imagined. 

After this there were speeches. Long speeches 
in which she was wished happiness, long life, 
and all sorts of things. She got dreadfully tired 
of this, and was thankful when the Queen sug- 
gested they should all go into the grounds. 

Now, all she wanted was to get back to her 
dear little cottage, and, watching her oppor- 
tunity, she caught up her train and slipped away. 

How she ran! And never stopped till she 
came to the cottage. « No one was in the kitchen, 
and she ran upstairs to her little bedroom. 

There, lying on the bed, was the Princess, and 
this time it was she who was weeping. 

“Oh,” she cried, “I am so glad you are 
back! I’ve had a dreadful time. The cakes got 
burnt all to cinders, and my poor hands got 


2. But those two bunnies weren't done ye 
Inside that chicken-house they popped, 
And didn’t feel the least alarmed 
When up the doggies came and stopped. 


Your brothers came in, and I gave 
but they weren't 


burnt, too. 
them their dinner as you said ; 
a bit pleased, and they pulled my hair and called 
me ‘Pigtails,’ and, oh, I did—did—didn't 
like it a bit!” 

And she broke down and sobbed again. 

Juliana put her arms round her, and kissed 
her tears away. 

“Never mind, dear,” she said. “I didn’t 
like it either, and I sce now that it’s no good 
trying to be what you're not. It’s best for you 
to live in a palace, because you're a Princess ; 
and it’s best for me to live in a_ cottage, 
because I’m a woodcutter’s daughter. So per- 
haps we've both learnt a lesson. Dry your eyes, 
dear, and let us change our things again.” 

So Zara dried her eyes, and they changed 
clothes. Then they 
kissed each other very 
lovingly, and Juliana 
stood at the cottage door 
waving to Zara as she set 
off through the wood. 

And very, very often 
after that Zara came 
down to the little cottage 
and helped Juliana to 
cook her cakes, and very 
often Juliana went up to 
the palace to play with 
Zara’s lovely toys, and they were always very 
great friends. But they never forgot the lesson 


they had learnt, and I’m sure they were much 
better and happier for it. 
THE END 


3. Their ears they placed as you perceive. 
Up came the dogs and, puzzled, cried: 
**Where ever have those rabbits gone? 
That hut is barred—-they’re not inside |’’ 
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THE CLOAK OF DAGGERS 


A Story of the Feud Between: the Hedgehogs and the Rats 


Prickles discovered that he was the only 

animal in the wild that could walk 
abroad openly, and could wilfully and safely 
break all the laws of stealth, cunning, care, 
and caution. 

Although only a foot and one inch long, he 
feared nothing in the wild save badgers and 
gipsies. Fate and the economy of Nature had 
provided him with a complete cloak of whitish 
spines, ringed with dark brown, about an inch 
long and as sharp as daggers, and allowed him 
to roll up into a complete ball. The result was 
a sort of pincushion, only with the points of the 
pins sticking outwards. And one does not, if 
one is a wild creature, refuse to make way for, 
or willingly fall out with, such a pointed argu- 
ment. 

Prickles stood at the mouth of the cave which 
the hedge-roots formed and stared across the 
rolling pastures. 

Prickles was not pleased. The fact was evident 
to any of his neighbours who cared to look, 
though none did. Like steel the small razor- 
sharp teeth flashed as he raised his snout; his 
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B= he was much more than a year old, 


little pig-like eyes smouldered. Trouble was 


coming for somebody. 

He turned in his tracks where he stood, 
and glared in at his nest and his wife, his life- 
long mate, much concerned as to the welfare 
of her five blind white babies, whose spines 
were like the soft sproutings of young thistles, 
and who had numbered six. But some villain 
had come in an evil hour when the hedgehogs 
were out to feed, and had removed one. 

Prickles meant to look for that villain. 

That evening Prickles moved out from his 
nest with the calm deliberation that marked 
all his ways. The sun, glowing like the open 
door of a furnace, sat down slowly upon the 
trees, and turned the field of cloth of gold, 
where the buttercups and the goat’s-beard 
grew, into a sea of blue-black and bronze waves 
stained with deepest crimson. 

Prickles started on his long and_ perilous 
journey across the field. He was going to the 
rat encampment along the opposite hedge. 

If you have seen those toy tortoises which 
run on wheels, you will know in a measure 
the manner of Prickles’s moving over the face 


The hedgehog and rat began to slide down 
the branch 


of the new-mown sward then. If his legs moved, 
the cloak of bristles hid them, and the effect 
was as if he ran on wheels. It was clumsy, of 
course, but he got there all the same—got 
there so swiftly that one wondered how it was 
that he had not appeared to hurry. That is a 
hedgehog all over—they make haste slowly. 
He came to a part of the field high, sandy 
and tussock-bearded. There was trouble in that 
place, and things which struggled together 
with grunts and scufflings and frenzied gasps. 
And, straight as the needle flies to the magnct, 
so glided the hedgehog to that trouble. In a 
circular clearing—which children call a fairy 
ring—three figures merged together and wrestled 
in the face of the moonlight, so that they looked 
at first like one animal. Prickles was within 
six inches of them before the fact struck them, 
and they fell apart promptly and “ froze.” 
They were, one saw, a quite young leveret 
and two rats—one an old doc-rat and the other 
a young rat. Now, what followed was very 
strange and worth noting. 

Instantly, with extraordinary promptness, 
Prickles turned and rent the young rat where 
it stood. The act was accomplished so quickly 
that he scarcely seemed to have touched it. 
There he stood, six inches away. The young rat 


\ 


sat huddled against the tufted wall of the 
fairy ring. It looked alive at first, but its head 
hung loose on one side, as the head of a creature 
dying will, and when at last it fell over sideways 


there showed a clean, round bite. That was 
all, but it was enough—the seal of the hedgehog. 
No other creature kills in that fashion; it is 
therefore unmistakable. 

Then Prickles rolled into a ball, while the 


doe-rat raged round him like a thing possessed 
till the dawn came and she fled, torn and be- 
reaved. As for the hedgehog, he ambled home. 

Now, it may or may not have been chance 
which led Prickles, the next evening when 
the light failed, to a certain quarry—the top 
of it—where an aged oak leaned out almost 
herizontally above a thirty-foot drop. At the 
base of the tree, among the roots, was a rat’s 
hoie, foul and evil-smelling, and above it, on 
the base of the trunk itself, was a young rat, 
about half-grown, playing with its own tail. 
Squat and gnome-like it looked, silhouetted 
against the dying fire in the western sky ; an odd, 
elfin-eared, pink-handed, hunchbacked manikin 
with a tail. 

So quietly the hedgehog moved, so slowly 
and, above all, so evenly, that the rat did not 
see him while he sniffed at the hole, and marked 
the trail of the mother going out, but not re- 
turning. Two things he learnt then. First, 
this trail was that of the mother rat whose 
only other child he had slain the night before. 
Second, she was away—hunting. 

Then Prickles rushed for that young rat like 
a whirlwind ; at least, that was the suggestion 
he gave to anyone watching. And that young 
rat had only just time to scuttle along the tree- 
trunk to save its worthless life. It was wonderful 
how speedy Prickles was when he chose. One 
accustomed to watch his usual tortoise-like amble 
would never have believed it possible of him. 
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1. “I’ve got a scheme to get worms without 
the trouble of scratching with your feet,” 
said the rooster to the hens. 
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Ile advanced, now that he had the enemy 
cut off from all retreat, along the nearly hori- 
zontal trunk at his leisure. There was a clean 
drop of thirty feet into the bottom of that 
quarry beneath him, you will remember ; there 
were also things which ran about and made 
animal noises down there in the deep, pit-like 
shadows, and a frog was croaking in a dank 
corner where still water shone fixedly. 

The young rat was out on the end branch 
now, its back hunched, sitting on its haunches, 
preparing to turn at bay. It could only retreat 
a foot or two further before reaching the end of 
the branch, and beyond that was “ no road.” 

At this moment came a diversion—I might 
say, a remarkable diversion. . 

When Mrs. Rat had started out a-hunting, 
an hour before, it occurred to her to visit the 
hedgehog’s nest on the chance that the owners 
might be out, and she be able to secure another 
hedgehog baby. They were out, and, seizing 
the smallest white, soft-spined atom, she fled 
with it precipitately back to her hole ; and Fate 
arranged that.her path and that of Prickles, 
who had gone before, should converge, and 
that she should know it. 

Suddenly she checked and “froze.” It was 
no more than a half-grown young rabbit sitting 
propped against the side of a ditch. It looked 
quite natural at first, but its head hung loosely 
down. There was a clean, round hole in its 
stomach, and when Mrs. Rat touched it, it fell 
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THE ARTFUL ROOSTER WHO— 


2. “You see, I just harness you to the rake, 
then off you go at a trot, scratch up the 
ground in record time, while— 


over sideways without saying anything at all 
That was the work of Prickles or his wife, 
and the mother rat knew it; and cold fear 
seized her heart, so that she dropped the baby 
hedgehog and fled homewards with the unholy 
scent of Prickles on the trail every inch of the way. 

She arrived, then, half-mad and wholly blown, 
to find the scene described above. She sprang 
upon the trunk and squeaked. 

It was then that Prickles did a strange thing. 
He turned clean round and faced the doe-rat, 
his little wicked eyes glowing like live coals. 
The young rat was thus cut off by an impassable 
barrier from home and safety and dear mamma, 
and—oh, horrors !—Prickles began to back in 
his tracks where he. stood—to back out along 
the branch, 

Now, rats are many things, but even their 
foes cannot justly call them cowards. That 
doe-rat went straight at Prickles with a streaking, 
unhesitating rush. Prickles dropped his head 
so as to receive the charging foe upon the spines 
of his neck, and at the impact he gave an inch. 
Then, lifting the pig’s snout of him, he laid 
hold of Mother Rat blindly and where he could 
—it happened to be her snout—and, tucking 
himself into as much of a ball as was possible, 
awaited events. 

They were not long in coming, those events. 
The branch was constructed only to stand a 
certain weight—the .weight of its own leaves 
and acorns, and perhaps a little over, such as a 
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—DID LITTLE AND GOT ALL 


3. —*I follow up behind and gather up the 


” 


up—keep going 
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bird, for instance. Anything over that made it 
bend dangerously, and it bent now, so that the 
youthful rat at the end had to hang on with all 
his hand-like feet; and hedgehog and doe-rat, 
having no fect to spare just then, began to slide 
down that branch faster and faster to the end. 

Prickles’s back hit the young rat fair in 
the face. It acknowledged receipt with a piercing 
squeal and let go. Instantly the branch shot 
up and flung the two remaining combatants 
out into space in one fine sweeping curve, 
and the hedgehog, promptly releasing his grip, 
tucked himself into himself, so to speak, for his 
very life. It was, as has been said already once 
or twice, a thirty-foot drop, and all three beasts 
came down like a shower of stones. Then there 
was a treble thud and silence. 

Five minutes slid away, and an owl came 
out, shrieked and passed into the night. Seven 
minutes and the animal noises at the other 
end of the quarry, where were a litter of fox cubs 
at play, started afresh, Ten minutes and still 
the young rat lay on its back in the grass, all 
four paws thrust up half-appealingly to heaven, 
and its mother lay on her left shoulder, her 
head doubled round and outstretched. They, 
at least, would never move again in this life. 

Prickles, however, did move. Slowly, with 
infinite caution, he unrolled, tock a long peep, 
and calmly ambled away into the blackness 
of the night. 

THE END. 
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- LITTLE JACK’S LETTER - 


A Touching Little Tale of Hard Times 


ITTLE Jack’s father and mother were very 

L poor, and had a lot of difficulty to make 

ends meet. Mr. Colbert, his father, used 

to go up to town every morning by the cight- 

twenty-seven train, and rarely got back till 
after Jack had gone to bed. 

Mr. Colbert was only a clerk in the City, and 
not a very clever clerk at that; but he did 
his best as far as he knew how, and so the firm 
kept him. 

But he didn't get promoted. 
got the best places in the business, 
stayed where he had been. 

He had to wait a long time to save up money 
enough to get married, so that when Jack was 
big enough to read and write he had been nearly 
eighteen years in the same firm. 

One day a new partner came into the firm. 
He was a bustling man, with new ideas about 
things. He didn’t seem to approve much of 
Mr. Colbert, and very quickly told him so. 

One evening Mr. Colbert 
came early, and 
looked very worried. Mrs. 
Colbert tried to cheer him 
up, but it wasn’t much 
good. 

“Wait till Jack’s gone 
to bed, and then I’ll tell 
you,” said Mr. Colbert. 

“But why mayn’t I 
hear, daddy?” asked 
Jack. 

“ Because you wouldn't 
understand, and it would 
most likely worry you,” 
said his father. 

So little Jack was sent 
cff to bed. 

But Jack was puzzled 


Young men 
and he just 


home 


JUST LISTEN! 


queer feeling that if he could only know what 
it was that was wrong he might be able to do 
something to make it right. 

So what do you think little Jack did ? 

He waited till he heard his father and mother 
talking downstairs, and then he slipped out of 
bed and crept slowly down to the hall and stood 
outside the door. There he heard all that his _ 
parents were saying. 

“T have been eighteen years with the- firm,’ 
said his father, ‘‘ and now I have to go with a 
week’s notice.” 

“ But why ?” asked Mrs. Colbert. 

‘“Mr. Bonder, the new partner, has taken 
complete charge of the business,” was the reply, 
“and he says I am not good enough for him. 
I’m sure I don’t know what I shall do if I lose 
this place.” 

“But it is very cruel of Mr. Bonder,” said 
Mrs. Colbert. 

“Yes, my dear, I suppose so. But the business 
has not been doing well 
lately, and he has come 
in tosave it from absolute 
tuin. At least, that is 
what people say. But it 
is very hard on the old 
servants of the firm.” 

Then little Jack had to 
scamper off to bed again, 
because he heard his 
father coming near the 
door. Besides, he had 
heard all he wanted to 
hear. 

And as he heard it a 
great big idea came to 
him. He had learned to 
write—why shouldn’t he 
write to Mr. Bonder to 


about his father. He felt 
that something must have 
happened, and he had a 


Mr. Beetle; “My dear, I wish you wouldn’t 


wear these high-heeled boots. 


The doctors 


say they are so bad for you!" 
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tell him what a cruel 
thing he was doing ? 
All that evening, till he 


A BOOTIFUL IDEA 


1, “Oh, Daddy, can’t I have a swing ?” 
The chicken sobbed, poor little thing. 


fell off asicep, little Jack thought out his 
wonderful plan. 

But in the morning it wasn’t so easy for him 
to carry it out. He got a pen and some note- 
paper from the dining-room, and he tried to 
write a letter. 

Somehow the blots 
fell on the paper, and 
the ink smudged it, and 
the right words wouldn’t 
come. 

But he kept on trying, 
and after he had torn 
up three sheets he got 
a letter finished that 


Then he saw that an extra penny had been 
paid on the letter, because the stamp was not 
sufficient to cover the postage, 

And then Mr. Bonder opened the leiter. It 
was the queerest he had read for a very Jong 
time. There were a lot of blots and smudges 
on it, and he could easily sce that a child had 
written it. 

This was what he read : 

“Dere mister bonder yu are a verry bad 
man and mi fafer is twict as gude as yu ar yu 
avent got any rite at all to send him out of the 
bisnes cause he has bene their 18 yeers and yu 
have jest cum—yours affeshunly— 

“ Jack COLBERT.” 

“ Well I never,’ said Mr. Bonder. 

He looked a long time at the letter and the 
frown went out of his face. Then he put his hand 
in his pocket, and drew 
out another letter. 
This also was blotted, 
and it was ina child’s 
handwriting. 

This was 
read : 

“Dear Daddy,—It is 
splendid here at Bourn- 


what he 


wasn’t too inky to send. 
Then he wrote an 
envelope addressed to 
“Mr. Bonder,” at his father’s place of business. 

Then he had a long fight with his money-box. 
It was easier to put pennies in than to get them 
out, but one of the ha’pennies came at last. 

This was to buy astamp. He knew that there 
were ha’penny stamps as well as penny ones, 
and he thought a ha’penny one was all right for 
a little boy’s letter. 

Then off he trudged to the shop at the corner 
and bought the stamp. A few minutes later the 
letter was posted. 

Mr. Bonder got the letter that afternoon, just 
as he was about to leave the office. 

He frowned a little as he saw it, because 
most people addressed him as “ T. Bonder, 
Esq.,” and he didn’t like being addressed as 
“Mr. Bonder.” 
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mouf. We are at a 
great big hotel. We 
have carriage _ rides 
every day. Mummy 
has bought me a new dolly. I wish you were 
here.—Your loving ELSIE.” 


He put the two letters side by side. 
“ Dear little kiddies!” he said 
Then he rang the bell. 


3. The laces to his spurs he tied, 
Swing high, swing low,” thé chickens cried. 
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“Send Colbert in} he said to the boy who 


came e 

When Mr. Colbert got home that evening he 
was looking very much happier than he had 
looked for many days. He carried a big parcel 
under his arm 

“Whatever have you got there?’ asked Mrs. 
Colbert. 

“It's a present,’”’ he said, “for little Jack.” 

“A present?” 

“Yes, dear. And whoever do you think it 
came from? You'll never guess. Why, from 
Mr. Bonder. It is a carpenter’s set. You know 
how fond Jack is of tools.” 

“ But, my dear, I thought 

“Yes, I know,” interrupted Mr. Colbert. 
“T was under notice to go. But our little Jack 
wrote a letter to Mr. Bonder, and instead of 
being sent away I am to have a rise of salary 
and to be promoted.” 

“Why, that explains how Jack got so inky 
this morning,” said Mrs. Colbert. 

“Yes. I don’t know what he wrote. 


” 


But 
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*m tired of “ mustn’ts” said Dorothy D., 
Tired of “ mustn’ts” as I can be. 


From early morn till the close of day 

I hear a “ mustn’t ” and never a “ may.” 

It’s “ You mustn't lie there like a sleepyhead,” 

And “ You mustn’t sit up when it’s time for 
bed”; 

“ You mustn't cry when I comb your curls,” 

“ You mustn't play with those noisy girls” ; 
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Mr, 
splendid little letter.’ 

And just then the door openc d, and in walked 
little Jack. 

“Did he get my letter, dad?” he asked. 

“Yes, you little rascal!” said his father; and 
lifted him up and kissed him. 

THE END 
RIDDLES 

What is it a man has not and never can have 
and yet he can give it to a woman ? 

Answer: A husband. 

When is a lamp in a bad temper ? 

Answer: When it is put out. 

Why may St. George be said to have been a 
careful driver ? 

Answer: Because we never see him without 
the drag-on. 

Why is the letter O like pain ? 

Answer: Because it makes man moan. 

What part of a fish weighs most ? 

Answer: The scales. 


Zonder asked his age, and said it was a 


. 
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Poor Dorothy 
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“ You mustn't be silent when spoken to,” 

“ You mustn't chatter as parrots do” ; 

“You mustn't be pert and you mustn't be 
proud ”; 

“ You mustn't giggle or laugh aloud” ; 

“You mustn’t rumple your nice clean dress ” ; 


: 
“ You mustn't nod in place of a ‘ Yes.’” 


So all day long the mustn’ts go 

Till I dream at night of an endless row 
Of goblin “ mustn’ts” with great big eyes 
That stare at me in shocked surprise. 


Oh, | hope I shall live to see the day 

When someone will say to me, “ Dear, you 
may ” ; 

For I'm tired of “ mustn'ts,” said Dorothy D.— 

Tired of “ mustn’ts” as I can be. 


- THE FOUR BROTHERS » 


Am Easterm Tale of Magic amd Mysters 


xer upon a time, in the land of “ The “ Know, O learned Ebu," he said, “ that our 
Arabian Nights,” there lived a wise college can teach thy sons no more. Even the 


merchant in the City of Bagdad. His youngest is wiser than our most learned teacher.”” 
name was Ebu Hassin, and he was called “ Hadji,” “But I desire that they kecp on learning,” 
Which is a rather im- 


said the merchant. ‘‘ Keep them two years 
longer and do your best.” 

“ We will try,” said the professor. 

But at the end of eighteen months the professor 
came again. 

“It is useless, learned Ebu Hassin,” he said. 
Thy boys are now teaching us, and the youngest 
teaches us most.” 

“But I want them still to learn,’ 
merchant. 

“Then they must travel,” said the professor. 
‘ And they will learn most if they all go different 
ways.” 

Now this answer pleased the merchant very 
much, because it seemed to him to be very 
sensible, and he decided to act upon the advice. 
He had plenty of money, which was a very good 

thing for all of 

? them, as _ he 
would be able 
to let his sons 
travel as far as 
‘they wished. 

So the young 
men set off. Ali, 
the eldest, went 
north ; Jamrash, 
the second, went 
west; Aladdin, 
the third, went 
south; and 
Cassim, the 
youngest, went 
east. They went 
off with — their 
father’s blessing 
amid the cheers 
of all the people 
of the town, 


portant tithe 
He had four sons called 
\li, Jamrash, Aladdin, 
id Cassim, and they 
were all studious boys, 


When the eldest was 
ateen and_ the 


was_ fourteen, 


i said the 
their professor came to 
Ebu Hassin and bowed 


before him. 


Then a woiderful thing happened, The tree 


began to grow! 


& 


who, of course, were very proud ef such clever 
young men, 

Chey promised to come back at the end of 
sever vears 

\nd end of seven years they came 
back all 
returned, and great crowds gathered around to 
They met at twelve o'clock, 
in the middle of the city, and, though they did 
not look much older, they looked ever so much 


the 
It was a wonderful day when they 


at 


sce them arrive, 


wiser. 

All the great people of the town, with the 
Grand Vizier from the 
palace, were there, waiting 
to receive them; for the 
Sultan was anxious to hear 
what they had learned, and 
he had specially sent the 
Vizier to find out. 

As soon as they came, the 
Grand Vizier turned to the 
eldest. 

“What have 
learned ?”’ he asked. 

“T have learned the way 
to nourish the roots of 
trees,”’ replied Ali. 

Then he pointed to a 
miserable, stunted sapling. 

“T will show you,” hesaid. 


you 


root has pushed the wall away and ha made it 
crumble,” 

“A fow things like that are sure to happen,” 
said Ali. 

Just then came a royal messenger on horse 
back. 


‘All the flowers in the Sultan's garden have 
faded,” he said. 

“ They are sure to,” said Ali. “ The roots of 
this tree take all the goodness out of the earth for 
miles around.” 

“ What ever shall we do about it ? 
Grand Vizier. 

“ Better cut 
down,” said Ali. 
So they had to cut the 
tree down to stop any more 

damage being don. 

Then it was Jamrash’s 
turn. 

“What have you 
learned ?”’ asked the Grand 
Vizier. , 

“T have learned how to 
make food taste sweet,” he 
replied. : 

“Shall we bring food? ” 
they asked. 

“No!” replied Jamrash, 
“bring the people who eat 


asked the 


the tree 


He took a little bottle = it. ‘The food will be the 
from his pocket and Mother Bird : “When I built my nest same. My work changes 
soured some fluid from it in this tree, had not the least ide: wil 
BEES I was to be next door toa telegraph ile eaters: change 


into the earth at the root 
of the tree. And then a 
wonderful thing happened. 

The tree began to grow—not slowly, as most 
trees do, but so quickly that the people could see 
the leaves shooting out and the branches jumping 
up and the thin stem growing into a thick 
trunk. 

Then a neighbour cried :— 

“Look! The other trees are withering.” 

“ Of course,” said Ali, “ the tree takes all the 
goodness out of the eaith, and the others are 
bound to wither. But just wait.” 

Then a man came running. 

“ My house has just fallen down. 


office. 


sit on my nest.” 


big tree 
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This continual tap-tapping gets 
on my nerves so much that I can hardly 


all these people here.” 

He waved his hand over 
the crowd and spoke some 
strange words. And then such a queer thing 
happened. All the people rushed to the bakers’ 
shops and grocers’ shops and all the places 
where food was sold. 

They didn’t stop to buy. They snatched 
everything they could reach and ate it 
up as if they were starving, all the time 
shouting : 

“Give us more. We love it!” 

In ten minutes there was scarcely any food 
Icft in the town, and that little was locked 
away in deep cellars or in other places the 


people did net knew about 


When the people 
had finished eating they eame back again to hear 


what the other brothers had learned 


‘Now at is wour turn,” 
said the 
\laddin. 

“T have learned how to 
make flowers smell sweetly,” 
replied Aladdin, , 

He pointed to a little 
flowering plant in a pot near 
lim, and sprinkled some 
powder over it. 


Grand Vizier to 


At once the flowers smelt 
so sweet and delicious that 
everyone began sniffing the 
air. 

But the next moment the 
sky began to grow dark. It 
looked as if big clouds were 
coming. 

“ Those clouds mean rain,” 
said the chief cadi wisely. 

But they didn’t mean rain 
after all, because they 
weren't real clouds. They 
were swarms of bees which 
wanted to gather the honey 
from such sweet-smelling 
flowers. 

Of course they couldn’t all 
get to the flowers, as there 
weren't buds enough. So 
they got very cross about it, 
and thought it was the fault 
of the people standing about. 

So the silly bees began to 
sting the people, and kept 
on at it till they frightened 
them all into their houses. 

When the bees were gone 
and the people came out, 
they looked rather swelled 
up and a good many had 
their faces bandaged. 


“T think we would like to hear what the 
learned,” 


youngest brother has 
Grand Vizier. 


1. 


he said 


Se 


“Boo-hoo! I can’t get up the 


ladder ’cos it’s broken!" sobbed the 


chick. 


“Don't cry, my pet,” smiled the 
good-natured stork, “I'll give you a 
leg and a beak-up—so!” 


said the 


So Cassim told what he 


could de 


“Tecan make the sounds that animals love,” 
And then he produced a queer littl 


trumpet from his 


and blew {wo or three notes 


of music. 

At’ once there was a 
curious rushing sound in 
the air, and out of the houses 
came hundreds of cats and 
dogs and all sorts of pets. 
These had heard the music 
and were attracted by it. 

“Splendid!” cricd the 
Grand Vizier. ‘‘ This is best 
of all.” 

Then somcone shouted : 

“ There’s a bear coming! ” 

And then another cried : 

“ There are lions and tigers 
rushing into the city.” 

Then there was a terrible 
scampering and rushing, as 
the people darted into their 
houses and slammed and 
bolted the doors. For the 
news was quite true. All 
the wild animals came 
bounding into the city. 
And the people had to stay 
in their houses for a Icng, 
long time, for it was nearly 
a week before the wild 
animals all went away. 

Then the Grand Vizier 


called the four brothers 
together. 
“Please go away and 


learn some more wise and 
clever things,” he said. 


“And when — shall we - 


come back this time, O 
Vizier?” they asked. 

“ Don’t ever come back at 
all,” said the Vizier. “For it 


seems to me that you have proved the truth 
of the old saying, 


‘Too much learning is a 


dangerous thing!’ ” 
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=. And round and round they 
ite, each intent upon its own 
particular line of seeds. He’sa 
cunning rascal, is the Professor, 


isn't he? See the idea? “ In 
another moment all will be 
serene,” said he, “and I will . 


oon and be off to England 
home and beauty.” 
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Ry ROFESSOR RADIUM CATCHES 


THE EARLY BIRDS 


1. Professor Radium is indeed 
a wizard. You've heard of the 
wonderful royal tic-toc bird of 
Central Africa, which no one 
can get near enough to capture 
alive? Yes? Well the Professor 
decided to catch a brace or perish 
in the attempt. Cheers! Well 
away he went and laid down 
his scheme of seeds, and sure 
enough up came a couple of the 
royalty to lunch. 
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8. And sure enough he was 
right. “Who the Charles 
Dickens is squeezing my neck?” 
yelled royal tic-toc No.1. “I 
must have been sitting in a 
draught!” shrieked No. 2. “ My 
throat feels quite congested.” 
“Come on my beauties,” chuckled 
the Professor. . “ You are mine. 
You can puzzle out how it all 


“happened when you get ’to the 


Zcological Gardens.” 
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THE TUNNEL 


A THRILLING LITTLE TALE 
OF A GOOD SON 


OLIN Brown was on his way home after 

C us first day at-work, and he was tired 

and hungry as he made his way down 

the lane. But the thought of all he would have 

to tell his mother and sister at supper cheered 

him up, and, as he saw the light shining from 
the cottage window, he hastened his steps. 

“Hallo, Polly!” he cried. “I’m late, but— 
why, what’s up?” 

“Oh, Colin, I thought you’d never come!” 
said the girl. “ I’m thankful to see you. Mother's 
had another heart: attack. You must run for 
the doctor.” 

The boy flung his bag of tools on a chair. 

“Ts she very bad?” he asked, in a low voice. 

“Yes,” said his sister. ‘ You must run all 
the way.” 

“Well, don’t be afraid, Poll. 
soon.” 

And Colin darted out of the cottage. . 

The Browns lived on the outskirts of a straggling 
village, and the nearest doctor was in the town 
of Hillchester, three miles away. There was no 
way to get there but to walk, and as Colin 
made his way along, fear knocked at his heart. 

“What if I am too late?” he asked himself. 
“What if mother. ” 

But no, he dared not even think of that. 

Colin worshipped his mother. It was the 
dream of his life to be able to earn enough to 
keep her and his sister in comfort. 

Down the lane he ran, and out on to the 
high-road. The railway lay level with the road 
for nearly a mile, until it entered the tunnel 
near the hill. 

“Oh, if only I could go through the tunnel ! 
It would save a good mile and a half.” And 
Colin: glanced longingly down on to the rails. 
“Well, why shouldn’t I? There’s no one to 
stop me.” 

With this thought, he clambered down the 


I'll be back 


the rails. 
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ON THE WAY 


Mr. Bird: ‘' Do hurry up with the 
breakfast !” 

Mrs. Bird: ‘* Be patient, dear, 

will be up in a minute.” 


It 
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steep embankment and reached the track. He 
ran along towards the gloomy hole which marked 
the entrance. 

For a moment he hesitated ; then he thought 
of his mother as he had scen her once before 
when she had had one of these attacks. 

He could hear the doctor’s words now : 

“Send for me at once; the slightest delay 
might be fatal.” 

He squared his shoulders and walked resolutely 
forward into the smoky gloom, leaving safety 
behind with the little light left in the evening 
sky. ; 

On and on he went, stumbling at times over 
At every step it grew darker and 
darker, and the air became more dense and 
heavy. 

Once he turned to look over his shoulder, 
and it gave him a qucer sort of lonely fecling 
to sce the tiny point of light which marked 
the tunnel mouth. 


But there was no time for fear. If only he 


THE CAT, THE HAT 


1, No doubt you say: ‘What's pussy at? 
What is she doing with that hat?" 


might get through before a train came! He 
remembered the many times he had come 
through the tunnel safely seated in the train. 
It had scemed so short a distance, but now 
it seemed he must have come miles, : 

Ah! what was that? A low rumbling struck 
upon his ears, The sound rapidly grew to a 
booming roar. 

There was no room for doubt. 
approaching from 
the opposite end of 
the tunnel. 

He drew his hand 
along the rocky wall, 
and, to his joy, he 
felt an alcove, sucii 
as are placed at 
intervals inside most 
railway tunnels for 
the safety of workmen. He siipped inside and 
flattened himself against the wall. 

What would happen now? he wondered. 
Would there be enough space between himself 
and the train for safety ? 

Then, with a roar and a rattle like thunder, 
the train was upon him. 

Colin will never forget it, if he lives to be a 
hundred. as awful, and the current 
of air seemed as though it must drag him 
from his position against the wall and fling 
him under those crucl wheels. 

He thought it took hours for the train 
to pass, but at last it was gone, and, with 
heart thumping against his ribs and knees 
shaking so that he could hardly stand, he 
stumbled on his way. 

Was he never to come to the other end 


It was a train 


The noise 


of the tunnel? ffe did not think he could 
stand it if another train should 


Perhaps he’d be safer on the other side of 


come 


the track. The space between the wall anel 
the metals might be wider. 

As carefully as he could, in the pitchy 
darkness, he felt his way across the lines. 
Poor lad, had he but known it, le would 
have done better to stay where he was! 
He had not gone more than a dozen steps 
when that’ dreaded rumble again smote 
his ear. 

And now, feel as he might, there was no 
harbour of safety in the shape of an alcove 
to creep into. - 

Colin caught his breath, and as the train bore 
down on him, with its terrific roar, he leant 
back against the wall and gave himself up for 
lost. 

But, to his great joy, as the engine came 
abreast of him, he 
saw that it was 
slowing up. Slower 
and slower it went, 
and, when about 
two-thirds had 
passed Colin, with 
a shrill whistle of 
the engine it came 
to a standstill. 

How thankful he felt! He remembered now 
that this must be the seven-thirty south-coast 


express which suddenly had stopped in answer 
to a signal. 7 

The lights from the carriage windows were 
cheering to Colin as they shone down on him 
where he crouched against the wall; but, all 
the same, he impatiently wished the train 
would move on. 


Presently he heard a window let down above 
his head, and a head was thrust out, 

“Tullo, cried a surprised 
“What ever are you doing there ? 

And, raising his head, Colin found himself 
looking into the village doctor’s face. 

"Oh, sir,” he cried, in’ distressed 
“T was coming to fetch you! 
taken with a bad attack! Can't you come 
sir?” he pleaded. ‘' She's so ill!” 

The doctor was not a man to delay. He believed 
in prompt action, and it was partly because of 
this, though more for his kindly nature, that 
his practice was so large. 


sonny | voite. 


tones,, 
Mother's been 


Seizing the communication cord, he gave it 
a pull, to summon the guard before the train 
had a chance to move on and leave that forlorn 
little figure. 

Presently 
bustled up, 
lantern and 
portance. 

“Now, 


the guard 
swinging his 
full of | im- 


sir, what’s the 
matter ? ’’ he questioned, for 
all the world, as though he 
suspected the doctor of 
pulling the cord for a joke. 

But when the doctor had 
explained matters, and re- 
quested the guard to stop the 
train at the little village 
station, he readily agreed. For he had boys of 
his own, and a glance at Colin’s face told him 
something of what the boy had been through. 

Colin was helped in beside the doctor, and 
in another minute they were off. 

“It’s a lucky thing you came by the tunnel, 
lad,” said the doctor, ‘‘ for I was just off for a 
fortnight’s holiday. I’m glad you caught me— 
very glad.” 

And no one knew just how glad Colin was as 
he sat there in a fever of impatience. Although 
it seemed hours to him, it was not really more 
than half an hour since he left the cottage 
before the doctor was standing by Mrs. Brown's 
bedside: ‘ 

He was used to these attacks, and knew just 
what to do to give the poor woman relief. He 


bs 


’ Pony: 


little hoarse.” 
Horse: “ Neigh !” 


HORSE-PLAY UPON WORDS 


Would you advise me to sing 
at the concert to-morrow? I'm a 


7t 


did not leave the coltage until he saw she had 
quite recovered, 
As Colin saw 


tim out at the door, the ductor 


put his hand on the boy’s shoulder, and, in a 
kindly voice, he said : 

“Of course, you had no business to go into 
the tunnel at all, my lad; but I’m not going to 
say I’m not glad you chose that way to come. 
I will just tell you this. It was a plucky thing 
to do—a very plucky thing—and, in my opinion, 
you have saved your mother’s life by your 
bravery !” 

The boy looked up into the doctor's face 
with shining eyes. 

“Thank you, sir,” he said quictly. 

And when Colin went back into the cosy 
little kitchen, Polly flung her arms round his 
neck and gave him a re- 
sounding kiss. 

“You are a brick, Colin,” 
was all she said, but the boy 
understood. 

And Colin felt amply re- 
paid when he saw his mother’s 
peaceful face as he kissed 
her good-night, and thought 
of what might have been 
had he not met the doctor 
in the tunnel. 

THE END 


—<— 


WRITE YOUR NAME 


Here is a little trick to play upon your chum. 
Ask him if he can write his name quickly with his 
eyes closed. His reply will be something like 
this : 

“Don’t be silly! Of course I can.” 

“Very well,” you say ; “‘ but perhaps it’s not 
quite so casy as you think.” 

You now tell him to close his eyes, and then 
you tie a piece of thin drawing cardboard or 
stiff white paper across his forehead, so that it 
covers his eyes also. 

Place a pencil in his hand and tell him to write 
his name quickly, but nice and neatly. I expect 
you will have a good laugh when you see him try to 
doit. So will he when he sees what he has written. 
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Ting-a-Ling’s 
Pigtail 


A Quaint Story all 
the way from China 


LITTLE Chinese boy 
called Ting-a-Ling, 
was very fond of 


going for walks by himself 
into the wonderful Sing-soo 
Woods, which 
near his house. 
One day he went much 
arther than he had ever gone 
before, and 


Were quite 


when 
he thought he was 
ost he found a big 
1ouse right away in 
the woods. 

It was a 
and 


very 
dark horrid 
louse, more like 
a prison than a 
1ome, and as Ting- 
a-Ling just 
about to run away in fear he looked up and 
saw a little girl at a window. 

“Little boy,” she said, ‘.I am locked in here, 
and the old woman ‘at the door won’t let me 
out. Please go and talk to her.” 

So Ting-a-Ling went to the front door and 
knocked, and a very stern-looking old lady 
came out. 


Was 


“Go away!” she said. 

“But, please,” said Ting-a-Ling, “ there’s a 
little girl up there, and she wants to get out.” 

“T know that,” said the old lady, “and she 
can’t get out cither.’ I’ve got to keep her here 
in prison. She is the daughter of the great 
mandarin Fo, and my master is the mighty duke 
Li Ha, and he hates the mandarin Fo, and he 
has stolen his little girl so as to make him sad.” 
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She soon snipped off Ting-a-Ling’s pigtail 
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“But won’t you let her out ?” said Ting-a-Ling. 

“No, I won’t,” said the old woman. 

“Well, I’ll go back and tell the great mandarin 
Fo, and he will send soldiers and policemen, and 
take her away,” said Ting-a-Ling. 

“No, you won't,” said the old woman, 
“because this is the wood of forgetting, and 
when you are out of the wood you will forget 
all about her.” 

“Don’t be silly |” said Ting-a-Ling. 

And he walked away so as to tell the great 
mandarin. But as soon as ever he was out of 
the wood he forgot what he had seen, and what 
he wanted to tell. 

But he knew he had forgotten something, and 
this made him very sorry, and once or twice he 
cried about it., 


“Oh, I've forgotten something [ wanted to 


remember |? he said, 

And at last, after two or three days, his 
mother, who was called Hi lu Ling, got quite 
upset, and said : 

“Don't stay about here, crying and worrying. 
Go into the woods and play, and perhaps you will 
remember again.” 

So Ting-a-Ling set off to the woods. 

And the queer thing was that as soon as he 
got there he did remember. So he set off to the 
gloomy house again. 

And there was the mandarin’s daughter at the 
window. He told her what the old woman had 
said. 

“Never mind,” said the girl, “I have just 
found out something. If anyone goes to the old 

- woman and offers to let her cut off his pigtail 
she has to let me go.” 

“ But I couldn’t do that,” said Ting-a-Ling. 
“T must never give up my pigtail, whatever 

happens.” 

“Oh, dear, of course you mustn’t!’ said the 
mandarin’s little girl. 

And she couldn’t help sobbing, because she 
snew that she would have to stay in that house 
in the woods. It would be such a dreadful thing 
or anyone to lose his pigtail just to set her 
free. 

But when Ting-a-Ling saw the little girl 
erying he felt very unhappy, and he went away 
or a walk by himself. 

And he kept thinking of the poor, dear little 
girl, and he remembered her tears. 

At last he couldn’t stand it any longer, so he 
went to the front door of the house and knocked. 


“What luck!" chirped birdie. “The kind 
artist man is treating me to a nice butterfly for 
breakfast.” 


“Go away!’ said the old lady when she 
came, 

‘Please £ want to take away the little girl,’ 
said Ting-a-L ing. 

‘Go away!” she repeated. 

“But if I give you my pigtail you will have to 
let her go,” said Ting-a- Ling. 

“Oh, yes!” said the old lady eagerly. [ll 
get a pair of shears. She can go if I can have 
your pigtail.” 

And while she was in getting the shears Ting- 
a-Ling nearly ran away. It would be a dreadful 
thing for him to lose his pigtail. 

But he didn’t run. He waited, and by-and-by 
out came the old lady with her shears. 

She soon snipped off Ting-a-Ling’s pigtail, 
and then she went in and fetched out the daughter 
of the great mandarin Fo. 

After that the two walked away through the 
woods. 

“* We shall forget all about it as soon as we are 
out of the woods,” said Ting-a-Ling. 

“ You will, but I won't,” said the girl, “‘ be- 
cause I’ve been in prison, and know how not 


to forget. Tell me your name, and all about - 


yourself.” 

Ting-a-Ling told her, and she let him know 
her name. 

It was a very pretty one, for she was called 
Lo Tus Loo. 

And when they got out of the woods they 
parted. He went to his home, and: she went to 
the palace of her father, the great mandarin Fo, 

When Ting-a-Ling got home his mother. 
Hi Fu Ling, stared at him. 


“Wherever is your pigtail?” she cried. 


But that’s where birdie was mistaken. It wasn’t 
a butterfly at all. No—it was a pansy! Poor 
Dicky was disappointed. 


Ving-a-Ling felt his head, and then burst into 
Lears 

"Tive last it,” he said 

Now, it dreadful 
China to lose his pigtail 

So Hi Fu Ling sat down and sobbed, and 
then she got a slipper, and gave Ting-a Ling a 
hard beating. 

And then Wo Wang Ling, his father, came 
home, and 


is a thing for anyone in 


ie asked : 


“Wherever is your pigtail 2?” 
And when he heard je sat down and sobbed, 


and then he 


got the other slipper and gave Ting 
a-Ling another beating. 
Alter that Hi Kee Ling, his eldest brother, 
came in, and he asked: 
“Wherever is 
And he sobbed 
mother had used. 
And then 
home. 


your pigtail 2?” 
, and used the slipper that his 


Rose Su Ling, his eldest sister, came 


“Wherever is your pigtail?” she asked. 


And she wept most of all, and beat Ting -a-Lin 
With both slipper 

sut just then the mandarin’s coach drove up 
with the great mandarin Fo in it, and his littl 
girl Lo Tus Loo, 

The mandarin told the family what had 
happened 

“T shall never forget it,” he said. “ The 


brave Ting-a-Ling shall have a golden pigtai 
his hair grows again, and you shall all have 
ot of money, and live in that beautiful hous. 
rave just built.”” 

“What? In the villa called Wing Go Yam?" 
cried Ting-a-Ling’s father in excitement. 

“Yes,” said the mandarin. “I will give it 
to you as a present, for you have a darling, good, 
brave son.” 

So after that all Ting-a-Ling’s family were 
rich and happy. 

And, best of all, his pigtail began to grow 
again. 


THE END 
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ERNIE ELEPHANT’S CHRISTMAS PARTY 


5 
VERY NICE 
JAM EDDIE. 
> =I 


== 


| WONDER IF f+s1 
HE HAS A BOX) 7* 


= 


‘COME ALONG, 
CHILDREN 


Sw you | 
WAVE A 4 


NOE Sigs 


They were very lucky folks who received invitations to Ernie E‘ephant's Yuletide party. 


And what fun and excitement they all did have, 


the one Harry Hippo got. 


There were lots of -surprises. Look at 


In fact, Ernie Elephant himself was surprised at the way 


some of his guests behaved. 
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LEAN figure limped painfully into Sher- 
A wood Forest, a big monk’s robe flapping 

around him. It was Friar Tuck, hungry 
and angry, back from an escapade that had cost 
him dear. 

The smile that usually wreathed his jolly, 
round face had gone. It was now very solemn. 
His girdle was lapped three times around his 
ample waist, which not so long ago it would 
have spanned with difficulty. “i 

He moved swiftly through the forest, with the 
skill of a born woodsman.. 

As he slunk from the shadow of the trees, a 
man seemed to start up from the ground in front 
of him, with bow ready and arrow drawn to the 
head. 

“What seek you? You are my prisoner !”’ 

Friar Tuck laughed a hollow laugh. 

“What friend Much! Don’t you know me? 
This is a sorry welcome for your old companion 
in arms. I am Friar Tuck.” 

The archer still covered him with the arrow, 
and peered at him unbelievingly from under 
shaggy eyebrows. 

“More likely a spy from the sheriff of Notting- 


once 
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An Amusing and Exciting Tale of Robin Hood and his Merry Men 
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him!” he retorted. “ You are no more like our 
friar than’a fly is like an elephant.” 

“ But——” began the friar, in protest. 

The point of the arrow pricked the back of his 
neck. 

“March!” ordered the other sternly. 

In this sorry fashion Friar Tuck found himself 
once more brought back to camp, and before his 
chief, Robin Hood looked at the unkempt, 
starved monk with stern, grey-blue eyes, in which 
there was a gleam of amusement. Even he at 
first failed to recognise him. And when he did, 
he was in no hurry to adinit it. The friar had 
left the camp in defiance of orders. The outlaw 
chicf raised his eyebrows as the friar protested 
that he was himself. 

“Enough!” he said coldly.“ Since you will 
keep on lying, I will deal with you. Little John, 
take this fellow and hang him to the nearest tree.” 

He turned away, and the monk did not observe 
the meaning wink that passed between him and 
his lieutenant. . 

Too astonished to offer any resistance he 
permitted himself to be led to the over-hanging 
branch of a great elm-tree. There he struggled 


and his sword was at the steward’s, neck. Much cut Friar Tuck's 


fell off, 


loak 


vod’s clot 


r 


uf 


Rolin L 


and the three stood armed 


bonds, 
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vainly fo free himself from. the grasp of thos: 
who held hin 

Half a dozen men sprang to their assistance, 
and in thirty seconds he was pinioned helpless. 

“Conless yourself a spy, and we will spare 
your life.” said Little John. 

lriar Tuck's eyes blazed. He 
by his 
situation, but fieree anger flamed 
within him at the thought that 
he was to die at the hands of his 


own comrades, 


was in no way cowed 


we 


“You wooden-headed dolts!” 
he thundered. ‘Cut ime down 
and give me an eight-foot quarter- 
staff, and I'll. prove to some of 
you that I am Friar Tuck.” 

“Up with him!” said Little 
John. 

Tuck braced himself to meet 
death. A roar of delighted 
laughter burst from the circle 
of outlaws. The noose dropped 
from the monk’s neck and a 
knife was slipped under the 
ropes that held him. 

At a run he made away from 
his persecutors, and it was not 
till six hours later — most of 
which time he had spent in 
eating and swiking—that Robin 
Hood was alle to elicit the 
story of his adventures from 
him. 

He told how he had _ been 
thrown into the company of the 
Lord Darefar’s men-at-arms, and 
how he had been recognised and 
held a prisoner. Robin Hood 
could not repress a smile as he 
related how he had been starved 
and forced to pump his cell out 
to prevent himself from drowning. 
smile vanished inimediately. 

The outlaw chief had no intention of letting 
one of his men suffer from such a practical joke 
without paying for it. 

“This falls out well,” he commenced. 


But the 


“AN 


SHOCKING! 


“There’s young Charlie Chick 
actually smoking at his age !"" 
“Yes, his mother told me he 


was a bad egg!” 


ay 


that the 


vinist 


Lore 


You 


messenger ha 
Darefar ha 


just brought ne 


offered to march ag 


may yet have a chance of repaying your debt 
to him. Go and arm yourself, He is a practised 
soldicr, and may strike at any minute. [ shall 


want you as a guide.” 

A cunning scheme had be 
in} Robin Hood's 
He laughed as he buckled 
sword-helt. By ones and twos 
men were stealing into the forest, 
their great of 
strung ready. 

“T have it in mind to play my 
Lord Darefar a trick,” said Robin 
Hood. ‘When he comes here 
it will be for you, Little John, tc 
keep him engaged. I ride with 
Maid Marion and Friar Tuck to 
Castle Darefar, there to await 
him when he returns.” 

Little John’ smote his thigh 
and chuckled. Darefar would 
never anticipate such a daring 
counter-move as that Robin 
Hood should seize his castle 
while he was engaged in trying 
to seize Robin Hood’s camp. 
But he had little time to enjoy 
the joke. The musical blast of 
a horn awoke the echoes of the 
forest. Immediately all but those 
men told off to wait by the 
horses dashed to where the re- 
mainder of the outlaws, were 
lying in ambush, 

Darefar’s plan had been to hit 
hard at his enemy without 
warning. A sudden shower of 
arrows from the hidden foresters 
as he. was leading his men 
stealthily towards the camp took 
him by surprise. Men fired blindly in all 
directions, while the concealed archers poured 
in amongst their disordered opponents a steady 
hail of long cloth-yard shafts. . 

Hoarse commands from the officers mingled 
with yells of rage and the moans of wounded 


n 
born brain 


his 


war-bows yew 


MRS. SNAIL GOES TO A WEDDING torest, While behind them the din of batth 
ew stili awoke the echoes. Robin Hood and 
Maid Marion were riding in advance. 


Suddenly the chief caught the glitter of 
steel among the trees front. THe 
stiffened in his saddle. 


in 


“ Darefar has sent out a flanking party, 
and by all that’s lucky we've tumbled 
acioss them,” he whispered. ‘ We must 
cut our way through.” 

With a wild cry he spurred forward 
The startled flanking party had scarcely 
time to close up to receive the™ shock 
when he and Marion, riding knee to knee, were 
upon them. Blade grated on blade, and men 


Says Mrs. Snail: “I'mina dreadful state, 
I'm going to a wedding, and I'm late!" 


Darefar saw there was only one course if he 
s to save his men being routed. 
“ Forward !’’ he cried. 


“We are ambushed. went down on the slippery grass as the two 
Cut the beggarly  deer-stealers to pieces. forces met. 
A Da | A Darefar!”” “Forward! Gallop!” urged Robin Hood. 
“To the Arrow! Gallop and_ trot 
To the Arrow!” never ceased until 


The deep exultant 


the frowning walls 


war-cry of the ont- of Castle Darefar 
laws answered the loomed in front of 
shout’ of their op- them. Behind a 
ponents. bunch of poplar trees 

Through the thick just off the road, 


of the 


no us 


to deal 


cthers 


the cc 


waiting 


himself 


an order. 


Friar Tuck, a sword 


Robin Hood. 


1 not. (¢ 


fight raged 


-ord Darefar with fierce resolve to avenge the 


on that had been put upon him. 
ke it easy, friar,’’ said the cool voice of 
“ They will come again. There’s 
in throwing your life away. We will 
to Little John and Will Scarlet 

with. I want you to ride with 
as the monk wished to argue, he 
imbling!y he followed the 
to where a group of men under 
of Maid Marion were 
already mounted. He swung 
into the saddle and the girl gave 


ymmand 


Robin Hood drew up 
and dismounted. 


in one hand, a Cries Mr. Bee: “Be calm. Leave it to me. Robin Hood drew 
qeavy club in the I'll help you with these pins and buttons, see 2” from his saddle-bag 
other. He sought a long _ peasant’s 


cloak, which he flung over his shoulders, com- 
pletely hiding his weapons and his garb of green. 
He handed a similar cloak to one of the men, 
and then with a length of line proceeded to 
bind the astonished monk’s arms to his side. 


“ By files! To the right! At the trot!” 
They swung into the green glades of the 


“There, now you're in your carriage, dear, and so 
Off to the wedding in great style we'll go.” 
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Dowt be alarmed,” he said, in response to 
the friar's protests You have escaped from 
Castle Darefar, Tl and Much are honest peasants 


Who are going to take you back for the sake of 
the reward.’ We turned to Marion. 

“Once they let the drawbridge down I will 
that it is kept down. Ride straight for 
the castle at the first blast of the whistle.” 


see 


with you and disarm the garrison, Then search 
for what treasure you may find.” 

The monk obeyed eagerly. Jn half an hour 
he had completed his errand. 

“T have stowed the soldiers safe, but [ can 
find no trace of treasure,” he said 

Robin Hood’s brows contracted. 


“There must be some,” he insisted. ‘* Lord 


The three men started off. Friar Darefar has been long engaged on 
Tuck entered thoroughly into the A forages abroad, and I'll warrant he 
spirit of his part and hung back, LITERARY has a well-lined nest somewhere.” 
giving his supposed captors a deal Time passed slowly. A couple of 


of 


entrance 


trouble as they reached the main 
A solitary sentry on the 

hailed = them. Rohin 
Hood's reply was evidently satis- 
factory, and the drawbridge was let 
down. 


battlements 


A dark-faced man, the steward cf 
ithe castle, stood with a couple of 
soldiers on the bridge. | He peered tri- 
umphantly into Friar Tuck’s face. 

“So we've got you again, my 
beauty. My lord will be pleased to 
sce you when he returns from wiping 
out your robbers’ nest. How did 
you catch him, my men?” 

“Thus!” 

Robin Hood’s cloak fell off arid his 

word was at the steward’s neck. 
Much had cut Friar Tuck’s bonds and 
the three stood armed. A shrill 
whistle rang out and there was the 
thunder of approaching hoofs. At 
the head of her men Maid Marion 
rode across the lowered drawbridge. 
The steward dared not move with 
that glittering blade so near him. 

“Wow many men are in the 
castle ?”’ demanded the outlaw chief. 
“ Speak the truth. Your life depends upon it.” 

“A score,” answered the steward, trembling. 
“The rest have ridden with my lord to Sher- 


“Books 


wood.” 

“Whence not all will ride back, 
Friar Tuck grimly. 

“Friar,” said Robin Hood, “ you know your 
way about this place. Take half a dozen men 


” 


interposed 


LADDER 


helped me.” 


hours passed before a man who had 
been sent to the topmost tower to keep 
a look-out, reported that many men 
were in view galloping towards the 
castle. Friar Tuck made a step 
towards the winch by which the 
drawbridge was lowered and raised, 
but Robin Hood checked his 
intention. 

“Let that alone. Stand on that 
side of the doorway and I will take 
this. Six of you string your bows, 
but do not use them unless I give 
the word. The rest get ropes.” 

The rattle of hoofs could now be 
plainly heard. The soldiers had been 
completely routed, and now, hotly 
pursued by the main body of the 
outlaws under Little John and Will 
Scarlet, were riding for what they 
thought the safety of the castle. 

The first man galloped over the 
bridge and flung himself from his 
horse. As he passed under the port- 
cullis, Robin Hood gripped him by 
the collar and the belt and heaved 
him dexterously to the men waiting 
with ropes. Ina moment he was seized 
and bound. Friar Tuck received the second 
in the same way, and as man after man 
followed they met the same fate. 

It was a clever trap, and by the time Little 
John, hot and saddle sore, came to the castle, 
each one of those who had set out to capture 
Robin Hood and his men was a prisoner. 

“‘ Leave a guard on these men,” said the out- 


that have 
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law chic! vd bring Lord Darefarinto the hall.” 

In the hall he confronted the baron, whose 
elinted evilly, 

“My Jord,” he “You and your 
men and your eastle are in my hands. You have 
Moreover, one of my 
indicated Friar Tuck—"‘ has 
been subjected by you to torture. It would be 
no more than justice were I to bring the entire 
from the battlements. But I am a 
man. I will make your punishment 


ves 


said curtly 


brought this on yourself, 


men here '’—he 


garrison 
merciful 
more casy. You must pay a ransom of twenty 
thousand crowns.” 

“What!” exclaimed the baron aghast 
have not such a sum in the world!” 


“Ty 


Very well,” said the other, “ Then I must 
hand you over to Friar Tuck, who wants to put 
you to the same torture you inflicted on him.” 

Brave as he was, the baron flinched, Friar 
Tuck advanced on him. 4 

“Stop!” he cried. “TI will pay. 

“T thought so,” said Robin Hood grimly. 

In half an hour all was over, With bags 
of gold jingling at their saddle-bows, the outlaws 
rode away. 

“Well, old grumbler,” said Robin Hood, 
drawing abreast of Friar Tuck, “ are you satisfied 
with your vengeance ? ” 

“ Quite!” chuckled the monk. 


THE END 


” 


Five little kiftens at school one day 

Behaved in the most disgraceful way ; 

Their teacher went out for a moment or so 

Saying: ‘“‘ Mind you are good, dears, no 
playing you know!” 

But Fluffy, the rascal, jumped up in a 
minute 

(if mischief was on he was sure to be 
in it!) 

“I say, you kits, lel’s make a see-saw,” 
he cried. 


“Yes, that will be jolly,” the others 
replied. 

!hey balanced a form on the back of a 
chair 


(The chair was their teacher's but they 
didn’t care!) 
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Fluffy and Wadler, Tip, Spot, and Flo 
Seesawed as fast as five kittens could go. 


And then the form slipped! And head- 
over-heels 

The kittens came tumbling—my goodnéss, 
what squeals! 

Spot was beginning to cry for her mother, 

The others were rolling one over the 
other 

And then the door opened—I’m sure you 
will guess 

’Twas the teacher come back—and you're 
right, children, yes! _ 

She gave all those kits extra lessons to 
do. 

1 should think that it just served them 
right—wouldn’t you 2? j 


= THE TALKING DOLLS :: 


THE TALE OF A CROSS LITTLE GIRL 


te TELL you I won't take it. I 

] won't—L won't—I won't!” 

“Ohl come now, Miss Phil, 
be a good girl. You'll never get well 
if you don’t take your medicine, "said 
nurse.“ Just shut your eyes and 
swallow it quickly, and then I've got 
something ever so nice for you,” she 
went on, tapping her pocket coaxingly. 

“T don’t want. your nice things,” 
said Phil rudely; “ I want to get up.” 

“But you can’t, you know; and 
the sooner you take your medicine the 
sooner you'll get well.” And once 
more nurse held out the spoon. 

But Phil was a very determined 
young person, and, pushing the spoon 
roughly away, she spilt the medicine 
all over the pretty white quilt, 
leaving an ugly brown stain. 

Nurse was at her wits’ end, when 
just then the door opened, and mother 
walked in. 

Now, I am sorry to say that Phil 
knew she had only to ask her mother and she 
could get anything she liked ; which is very bad 
for little girls, and ends in their becoming a 
bother to themselves and all around. 

“Oh, mother!” cried Phil. ‘‘ Need I take 
that nasty medicine ? I don’t want it. I want 
to get up.” 

“ Poor darling!”’ said mother. “ Well, don’t 
cry, and perhaps you shall get up to-morrow.” 
Then, turning to nurse, ‘Never mind the 
medicine just now, nurse.” 

“Don’t go out, mother,” said Phil. ‘I want 
you to stay and read to me.” 

“But I must go, darling,” said mother. 
“ Nurse shall bring your dollies, and I’ll hurry 
back, and we'll have some nice games.” 

Phil began to whimper again, and would not 
return her mother’s loving kiss. 

When mother had gone out nurse fetched 


P 


Phil sat staying in front of her. 


She was very sorry for 
herself indeed 


Phil’s dolls. Such beauties they were. Dark 
dolls and dolls with flaxen curls, blue-eyed dolls 
and brown-eyed ones. Dolls dressed in silk and 
dolls in satin. What more could a little girl 
want? But Phil was determined not to be 
pleased with anything this afternoon. 

Quietly nurse put some coal on the fire, and, 
smoothing the pillows, left the room. 

Phil sat staring in front of her. She was very 
sorry for herself indeed. Here she was moped 
up in bed in this horrid hot room, when she 
might have been playing in the garden. Oh, 
how hateful it was! And a pair of discontented 
eyes roved round. 

Presently they fell upon the dolls, spread out 
on the bed. Belinda, the queen doll, seemed to 
be staring straight, into her eyes, and—was she ? 
—yes, she really was smiling at her. 


“What are you laughing at?” said Phil. 
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“ou horrid creature! Take that and that |’ 
And, leaning forward, she struck Belinda with 
her little fists. 

Then something wonderful happened. Belinda 
spoke. 

“You naughty child !"’ she said.‘ You shall 
be punished for this, and indeed it’s time some- 
one took you in hand.” 

“Oh, you silly thing!” 
not aft 


cried Phil. “I'm 
raid of you. I know you're only a doll.” 

“Only a doll,” echoed Belinda. “ Yes; but 
now I'm going to show you what a doll can do.” 


Phil bent forward, intending to give Belinda 
a good shaking. Instantly two of the dolls, 
Arabella and Angela, seized her wrists, and to 
her surprise she found she could not move. 

“Leave go this in- 
stant,” 

: © 
to shake them off. But, © 
try as she might, she S 
could not move. 8 

“Bring her down- § 
stairs,” said Belinda; © 
and immediately Phil 6 
found herself dragged S 
from her cosy bed and 8 
hurried out of the room. 8 
All the other dolls came 8 
pattering after them, 8 


and Phil heard them © 
chattering to iS) 
another. | 
“Serve her right,” said Gertrude, a flaxen- 
haired lady doll. ‘‘She’s had her own way too 


long.” 


one 


Soon they reached the nursery, where Belinda 
seated herself in an arm-chair. 

She called for silence, and, clearing her throat, 
began : 

“ Now, child, we’re going to give you a little 
taste of what you have given us. There is not 
one of us here but has been ill-treated by you 
at some time or other, and we’re determined to 
stand no more of it.” 

“How dare you speak to me like this!” 
cried Phil, stamping her foot. “ I’lIl—I’ll box 
your ears for you.” 

“Be civil, child!’ said Belinda, and her voice 


32 


1. Smuttums was so happy! 


was so stern that for once Phil was really 
afraid. 

“Vetch her medicine, Jane,” Belinda went 
on, and Jane ran upstairs, and was back with 
the bottle and spoon in a jiffy. ‘ 

Belinda. poured out a spoonful, and thrust 
the spoon nearly down Phil's throat. But it 
was no good to choke and splutter, for by this 
time she knew she was in their power. : One, 
two, three spoonfuls were poured down poor 
Phil's throat. 

“That will do for the present,” said Belinda, 
handing the spoon back to Jane. “ Now, before 
we decide upon her punishment, I will hear 
complaints against her. Will those who wish 


to speak kindly hold up their hands!” 


said Phil, trying =©®2222222202002002OTOD2TTOTT 00 DD2DDOT2200D 


Smuttums, the Black Cat,— 


2. “ Oh dear, I've upset the ink!” 


FEVSTCCCCCCVT CL VVCVVVVTVVVL OE COQVVVVVVVOLVES 


Instantly every doll in the crowd held up her 
hand. 

“ Very well,” said the queen. 
with you, Gretchen.” 

A gaily dressed Swiss doll stepped forward, 
and, after curtsying deeply to the queen, 
began : 

“Your Majesty, ladies and gentlemen——” 

“Ladies and gentlemen indeed!” echoed 
Phil scornfully, but she was quickly silenced 
by a pinch from Arabella. . 

“Yesterday,” went on Gretchen, “she was 
in one of her tantrums. She picked me up and 
threw me across the room. I thought at first 
I should faint, I felt so ill. And, indeed, your 
Majesty, as you sce, two of my fingers were 


“We will begin 


broken.” And Gretchen held up her poot hand, — in. 
with two fingers missing. 

A murmur of sympathy went round the crowd 
as Gretchen retired to her place. 

“Now, Jane,” 


“*Vou ugly 
you staring at?’ 
said 


what you have to say. 


Belinda, ‘let us hear 


“Please, your Majesty,” 
last Tuesday ; 


said Jane, “it was 


no, Wednesday, I think. She came in. 


was combing my hair, and, because it was tagev, 
she pulled out handfuls--yes, I assure you, 
handfuls, your Majesty. My poor head ached 


for days. 
“Ah!” said Belinda, 
likes it presently. 


“we'll see how she 
Theresa, step forward and 
let us hear your story.” was broken right off.” 


Theresa, who was so weak she had to be sup- 


ook Black 


| 
rey 
ae 
oO 


A. “Good gracious !” 


3. “Forgive me, baby.” 


VUCUVUVVCVVVOVCVVVVV@ 


ported by two friends, limped slowly out and 
stood in front of the queen. 


“Mine is a sad case,- your Majesty,” she “Oh!” she cried. 
began in a weak voice. “‘ I was once, as you all horrid dream.” 
a real beauty; but, alas! my looks about it. 


know, 
are gone for ever. My little mistress was fond 
of me once, but she soon tired of me, and lately 
I have had nothing but knocks and bruises. 
But that was nothing to what happened last 
Thursday.” 

Here her poor voice broke, and she sobbed 
aloud. Kindly hands patted her on the back, 
and a bottle of’smelling-salts was held to her 
nose. When she was better she went on. 

“Tast Thursday she was in a bad temper 
because Miss Jones, her governess, had kept her 
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said nurse. 


noticed a difference. 


thing,’ 
Then she knocked my poor 
head against the table. 
but the worst was yet to come. 
“She was just turning away when nurse 


Then 


I was lying on the table, and, after Miss 
Jones had left, she came over and seized me 


she said, ‘what are 


I felt quite dazed ; 


“© Put away your dolls, Miss Phil,’ she said. 
‘I want to lay the dinner.’ 

“ My mistress picked me up, and, opening the 
play-box, she threw me in with all her might. 
Ah! what agony I suffered. 
cracked all down the back, and my poor nose 


My head was 


Here Theresa once more broke down, and had 


to be helped to a seat. 

“ Well,” said Belinda, 
“T think we have heard 
enough. I propose we 
now begin our punish- 
ment. Fetch meacomb, 
Jane, and we will start 
by combing her hair.” 

The comb was fetched 
and handed to Belinda, 
who rose and advanced 
towards Phil. 

“Oh, oh, oh! You 
wicked things!” she 
cried, and struck out left 
and right in despair. 


“Why, what ever’s the matter, Miss Phil ? ” 
And looking up she saw nurse bending over her. 


“ve had a perfectly 
she told nurse all 


“Do you really think dolls can feel?” she 
asked, when she had finished. 

“Well, now, Miss Phil, I really couldn’t say,” 
“But I know how unhappy you 
sometimes make me feel when you are naughty.” 

Phil was very silent. 
from that day nurse, and in fact everyone else, 
If you happened to meet 
Phil now, I am sure you would agree with me 
that a nicer little girl it would be hard to find, 

THE END a 


She said nothing, but 


- TRIAL 


BY JURY 


A Merry School Story 


SPA tH + ot ot oo oo on i 4 tte 


HE noisy hubbub of chattering and laughing 
died away suddenly in one of the class- 
rooms of Harbown School, and a hushed 

silence fell upon the room as the form master 
entered and strode across to his desk. 

“ Now then, boys,” began Mr. Masters briskly, 
“this morning there will be an examination in 
geography. Get your books out.” 

Instantly there was a banging of locker lids, 
every boy taking a great delight in making as 
much noise as possible. 

“My hat! Somebody’s taken all my books 
away!” murmured a boy called Lisson in sur- 
prise. 

““And mine, 
Fenton. 

“Oh, what a lark! Mine have disappeared as 
well,” chimed in Glynn and Sanderson. 

The same surprised exclamations came from all 
over the form-room as every boy found himself 
staring in amazement into an empty locker. 

Text books, writing books, refs., all alike had 
vanished. 

“Now, boys, 
Mr. Masters 
patiently. 

The boys stared 
at one another, and 
then at the master 
helplessly, and from 
him back to the 
empty lockers. 

Lisson rose to his 
feet. 

“Please, sir, our 
books have gone,” he 


too!” whispered his chum 


hurry up, please!” cried 


im- 


DON’T SMILE, PLEASE 


He was beginning to get angry at the 
delay. 

“Somebody’s taken them from all our 
lockers,” Lissort explained. “TO left all 
mine here last night, but they’re not here 
now.” 

The form master eyed our hero with stern 
disapproval. 

“Nonsense!” he cried. ‘‘ They must be here 


somewhere |” 

“ But they’re not, sir,” came in chorus from 
all the boys. 

For a few moments there was a tense silence. 

“Tf this is a joke, the culprit had better own 
up at once,” exclaimed the form master angrily. 
“ Otherwise, if I have to find him out myself, 
he will be severely punished.” 

The boys, who had been enjoying the joke, 
began to look anxiously at one another. 

The class waited in silence for the joker to show 
himself. But nobody moved. 

“Very well,” snapped Mr. Masters, “as I am 
convinced that this ridiculous disappearance is 
the work of someone here, the whole form will 
be detained this 
afternoon, which is 
; a half-holiday, until 
the practical joker is 
discovered.” 

That afternoon, as 
the culprit still re- 
fused to reveal him- 
self, the boys had 
to set to work writ- 
ing lines. It was 
tea-time before they 


said. ‘ ‘ Ae tse were finished and 
ahs (2) M oes : 
“Gone! What do be : . : handed in. 
a” Ir. Farmer Spuds: “Look, Martha, at all them trumpets That e i 
you. ‘means Mn sticking up out o’ that ship. What a big brass band , weMIDE) ‘ hs 
Masters snapped. they must keep aboard of her.” boy named Smith 
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A FIRST CLASS IDEA 


1. No matter how Pat pulled’ he could not get 
the pig into the railway truck. 


rushed into Lisson’s study, his face alive with 
excitement. 

“Tsay, Bill,” he said, “ I’ve just remembered 
that I found a handkerchief with the initials 
“R. T.’ on it under my 
desk this morning be- 
fore anybody else had 
arrived in the form- 
room. They stand for 
Richard Topp, and his 
desk isn’t anywhere 
near mine.” 

The other boys 
glanced at each other. 
The same thought had 
struck each of them. 

Topp was not a 
popular member of the 
junior form. As a matter of fact, he had been 
sent to Coventry for sneaking. 

Bill Lisson started to chuckle. 

“T know what we'll do,” he said. ‘“ We'll 
make up a court—a judge, jury, prosecutor, etc. 
—and bring him up for trial.” 

Fenton gave his chum sucha thump on the back 
that Lisson took a header into the coal-scuttle. 

“Sorry, old chap,” chuckled Fenton. “ But 
that’s a jolly good idea. Come on, Glynn; we'll 
go and arrest the prisoner.” 

And before Lisson could extricate himself 
Fenton had vanished. 

However, our hero took the incident in good 
part, and then set about getting the court ready. 

A chair was placed upon the table to serve as 


of a clever idea. 
said he. 


2. But Mr. Dooley, the station-master, thought 


And he fixed a “First Class" 
label on the truck. 


the judge's dais, a fireguard served as the dock, 
and some forms as the bench, 

Several other juniors were called in to serve as 
the jury, usher, clerk, etc. 

Presently Fenton and Glynn staggered into the 
room dragging the struggling prisoner, and placed 
him in the dock, where two juniors stood on 
cither side as guards. 

“Hil Stop it! Let me go!’ roared the 
unfortunate Topp, making an effort to break 
away, but without success. 

Lisson was appointed judge, Fenton as usher, 
and Glynn as clerk, and Sanderson as prosecutor. 

“Now, then, gentlemen and others, order, 
please !’’ shouted Fenton. “Order!” 

At last silence was obtained. 

“ Prisoner at the bar,” began Glynn, “ on the 
6th day of March, anno Domini nineteen 
hundred and nineteen, 
all the books were 
taken from the junior 
form-room. You, 
Richard Topp, are 
suspected of taking the 
aforesaid books. 
Prisoner, what have 
you to say to the 
charge?” 

“Don’t be a silly 
‘We'll tickle its vanity,” ass,” cried Topp 

defiantly. 

“Three bumps for 
contempt of court!” said Lisson. “ Call in the 
witness.” 

Smith was brought in, and placed in front of 
the chair which served as a witness-box. 


3. And as soon as the pig saw it—would you 
believe it ?—he walked in as proud as you like. 
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Simith then explained how, when, and where 


the handkerchief was found bearing Topp’s 


initials. 
Lisson produced the handkerchief. 
“Prisoner at the bar,” he said, 


“do you 
recognise this as yours?” 

“Vind out!” roared Topp. 

“Three more bumps for shouting in cout end 
beirg cheeky,” added Lisson gravely. 

“Yah! Call yourself a judge!” howled Topp, 
and, wrenching himsclf free, suddenly he darted 
ferward and pushed over the table, overturning 
Lisson as well. 

From that moment the 
imaginable reigned. 

Judge, jury, usher, and the rest of the court 
officials joined in the scrum. 

Topp, wriggling about like an eel amongst the 
struggling mass of juniors, at last managed to 
reach the door, and then he bolted for his 
life. 

“ Phew !’” gasped Lisson, “ I’ve resigned. No 
more judging for me!” 

And he struggled out of his form gown. 

Fenton and Glynn, both considerably knocked 
about and bruised, glared fiercely at him. 

“You chump!” Fenton growled, . tenderly 
rubbing the back of his head where it had come 
in violent contact with the floor. ‘‘ This is what 
comes of your silly ideas!” 

Lisson glared back. 

“ Why, you said it was a good one 
indignantly. 

However, by bedtime all had removed marks 
of the fray and recovered their good humour. 

Lisson woke up with a start, to hear a distant 
church clock booming out the hour of midnight. 

He heard something else, too— something 
that made him sit up suddenly and _ listen 
intently. 

“Sounds like somebody walking down the 
corridor,” he murmured as he slipped quictly out 
of bed. : 

Creeping to the dormitory door, he peered out, 
and was just in time to see the dark, shadowy 
form of a man disappear round the corner.’ 

Lisson darted back and awakened Glynn, 
Sanderson, and Fenton. 


wildest confusion 


he retorted 


“There’s a burglar in the place!" our here 


explained. ‘‘ Are you game cnough to try and 
capture him?” 

“Rather!” they replicd in chorus. 

So, each armed with an Indian club, the four 
chums crept out and made their way along the 
corridor. 

As they neared the form-room they saw a light 
coming out from the door. 

“Be ready to jump on him as soon as he 
opens the door,” our young hero said to his 
chums. 

And they did, too. 


5 


S 


1. “The enemy can’t have marched this- way 
with their band because the road is up. 
There's the steam-roller with which it's being 
mended. We'll search in another direction.” 


Before the man quite realised what had hap- 
pened, he was on the floor, with his young 
captors sitting on him. 

The noise of the scuffle brought one of the 
junior masters on the scene with a light. 

Lisson rose to his feet suddenly as he caught 
sight of the prisoner’s face. 

“My hat, it’s Masters!” he gasped. 

And Mr. Masters it was, and on his face was a 
rueful smile. : 

“What ever is it all about?” exclaimed tne 
astonished junior master. 

Mr. Masters rose silently to his fect, and as 
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silently beckoned to the waiting group. Then he 
stalked gravely into the elass-room, followed by 
the others, and closed the door, 

“No wonder you are astonished,” he smiled 
“Twas also, 1 admit. But the explanation of 


the whole thing is quite simple. 

“Twas determined to get to the bottom of the 
book mystery, and I instituted a search which 
resulted in my finding the books in a cupboard 
under the servants’ staircase. 

I had suspicions as to the culprit’s 
name, and thought it a good plan to replace 
the books to-night and watch his face closely 


my 


NAAR 


CY ANNI 


—FOR BOY SCOUTS 


No— 


2. But that wasn’t a steam roller at all. 
it was a clever imitation the rival scouts 
had made up with their musical instruments. 
Some of these scouts are smart, aren't they ? 


OINMINMIN. NAA AAA NAAN NNN 


when the discovery was made to-morrow. 

“So I beg that this little episode may be kept 
a secret, in order that I may still carry out my 
plan. 

“And at the same time I must compliment 
my young friends upon their pluck in tackling 
the supposed burglar.” 

Of course, they all agreed, with the result that 
the culprit was discovered the following morning, 
for the fear which showed so clearly on Topp’s 
face when he opened his desk proclaimed his 
guilt as plainly as words. 

THE END 
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if so hooboo Loohoohoojoo oom 
) 
; BIDE ES AND CATCHES ~ 
Pincehons pojoojoohboolooloo# 
A printer ran short of vowels and had to leave 
a line like this: 
T.M.RR.W N.V.R C.M.S 
He was only short of two vowels. Which 


were they, and what was the sentence ? 

O and E. To-morrow never comes, 

I’m the creature most common, most useful, 
most known, 

Of all those who daily perambulate town. 

Take one letter from me, and yet you will see 

I’m the same as before, the same to a Te 

Take two letters from me, take three, or take 
four, 

But still I’m the same, just the same as before. 

In short, I may tell you, although you take all, 

You cannot destroy me or change me at all. 

Postman. 


Answer : 


Answer : 
4 ae e 

Say to your friend, 
pence for. one shilling.” 

“Done!” cries he, thinking that you said 
“ eighteen pence,” and that he is about to make 
sixpence. 

Having secured his shilling, you now hand him 
eightpence. 

“ What’s this?” he cries. 
give me tenpence more.” 

“Oh dear, no,” you remark. “I said I would 
give you eight-in-pence for your shilling, and 
I have done so.” 


xy 
i 


“JT will give you eight-in 


“You've got to 


What is it that everyone sists for and yet 
everyone likes to get rid of as soon as they have 
it? 


Answer: A good appetite. 


What is the difference between a boy who has 
spent all his pocket-money and a pillow ? 

Answer: One is hard up, and the other is soft 
down. 


What is it that no man wants and yet he who 
has it would not part with it for a king’s ransom ? 
Answer: A bald head. 


they used to hide in the cellars, and 
shout : 

“ The giant’s coming!” 

Now, in the village near the giant’s home, 
there lived a little girl called Betty, who 
was the sweetest and kindest little girl 
for miles around. 

One day Betty set off to gather wild 
flowers, and she got so interested that she 
didn’t notice how far she was going. 

But all of a sudden 
she heard a loud sob 
near her, and, looking 
up, she saw the giant. 

Oh, she was frightened! 

‘““Don’t hurt me! 
Don’t hurt me!” she 
cried. 

“Of course I won't 
hurt you,” replied the 
giant. “I never hurt 
people if I can help it.” 

Betty was surprised at 
this. 

- “But I thought all 
giants were wicked,” she 
said. 

“T try not-to be,” said 
the giant. “‘ Do the people 
think I am wicked?” 

“Yes,” said Betty. 
O™ upon a time there was a giant who “Ah!” said the giant. “Then that must be 


The Fairy Elf gave Betty three rose leaves 


was very sad, and who used to weep the reason they run away from me.” 
great tears big enough to fill a tea-cup. Then he looked at Betty and sobbed 
He wasn’t a cruel giant; but people thought again. 


he was, because he was as tall as a house, and “Oh dear,” he said, “it is very lonely being 
looked very fierce. a giant—very lonely! There is no one to talk 
But he never hurt anyone, and never stole _ to, and all the people run away.” 
the farmer’s crops and cattle. Instead, he used At this Betty began to feel quite sorry for 
to grow vegetables as big as bushes and eat the giant. 
them. “T wish I could help you,” she said. 
But he was sad because he lived all alone, “But you can help me,” replied the giant, 


and everyone was afraid to come near him. He cheering up, and smiling at her. ‘‘ And if you 
liked company, and he wanted to be friendly wish to help me you are the very one to do it. 
with people, but whenever he came near Will you help me?” 
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THE TAIL OF A 


MOUSE 


1, Said Mother Mouse, “Now run away}; 
There are no cakes for you to-day.” 


“ Of course I will,” said Betty. 

So then the giant told her what to do. 

“You must go to the fairy glade and look 
for the Fairy Elf.” 

“Oh dear, where shall I 
find the fairy glade?” 

“Tt is just round the 
corner,” replied the giant, 
“and it is no good my 
going, because giants are 


not allowed near it. You 
will see the Fairy Elf 
dancing before a_ rose 
bush.” 


“And what shall I say 
when I find him ? ” asked 
Betty. 

“Tell him that I am lonely, and that 
people run away from me because I ama giant,” 
was the reply; ‘“‘and ask what I am to do 
about it.” : 

So little Betty promised to do as she was 
asked. 

Around the corner she found the fairy glade, 
and there, sure enough, was the Fairy Elf. 

The Elf was a dear little fellow with pink 
wings and golden hair. He listened to what 
Betty had to say, and then he gathered three 
rose leaves. 

“Take these rose leaves to the giant, little 
Betty,” he-said, ‘‘ and tell him to eat one to- 
morrow morning, and one next week, and the 
third when it is full moon.” 


2. Now, Willie Mouse 
And quietly he thought out things. 


“Ts that all?” 
“ Yes. 
rose leaf he must say three times, 


he 


‘TI want to be 


Exeept that every time eats a 
good.” 

So Betty took the three rose leaves, and went 
back to the giant, and told him what the Fairy 
Elf had said. 

“Oh, thank you, little girl,” said the giant. 
“ T will do as the Fairy Elf says. I will eat the 
first rose leaf to-morrow, and then I will see 
what happens.” 

The next day little Betty kept wondering 
what ‘good the rose leaf had done to the giant, 
so at last she set off to the place where she had 
first seen him. 

And, sure enough, there was the giant. But 
such a change had taken place! The giant 
wasn’t quite so tall and broad as he had been, 
: and his face didn’t look 
quite as angry. 

“Did you eat the rose 
leaf?” she asked. 

“Yes,” said the giant; 
“and I feel so much 
happier. But I have gone 
smaller, so now I shall 
have to cut a foot or two 
off the legs of the table, 
or I shan’t be able to 
reach up to eat my 
dinner. I used to be as 
high as a house, and 
now I am only as tall as a cottage.” 

The next week little Betty went out to see 
the giant again, and she found he was smaller still. 


loved shortbread rings, 


3. A dozen rings his tail slipped through, 
And off with them he swiftly flew. 
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‘Have you eaten the second rose leaf?" she 
asked 
Von 


lot smaller 


said the giant; “and I have got a 
I used to be as high as a cottage, 
It will be 
full moon on Wednesday night, so you must 
come and see me on Thursday morning.” 

So little Betty waited till Thursday morning, 
and then she walked out to the place where she 
could see the giant. 


and now 1 am only as tall as a barn. 


But on the way she met a handsome young 
man, with a very kind face. He was just about 
as tall as her own Uncle Robert. Instead of 
going on, he stopped her. 

“Don’t you know me, little Betty ?”’ he 
said. “I am the giant. I took the third rose 
leaf last night, and it made me quite small like 
this.” 

Then little Betty said how surprised she was. 

“ Are you glad?” she asked. 

“Yes,” said the giant. ‘I used to be so 
lonely, and people ran away from me because 
they were afraid of me. Oh, it is very lonely 
being a giant!” 

“And are you sure you will like being small ?” 
asked Betty. 

“T think I shall like it better,” replied the giant. 


And then he went on: 

“ T wasn’t always a giant.” 
“What were you?” 
“T used to be a prince once,” he said, “ and 


asked Betty 


I was discontented, and wanted to be a very 
big prince. An old witch gave me some magic 
soup one day to change me, and that was how I 
became a giant.” 

“And didn’t you like being so big ?”” 

“No. It was so lonely, and I couldn’t speak 
to the Fairy Elf myself, because I was a giant. 
But you helped me, you dear little girl!” 

And just then a lot of people saw them, and 
shouted : 

“Here is 
"Hurrah |” 

But that is not the end of my story. Oh, 
dear, no! The best part is still to come. 

The Prince, who, besides being very handsome, 
was also very rich, had taken a great fancy to 
little Betty. 

He not only gave her lots of lovely presents, 
but he presented her father with a nice house 
and lots of money. 

And so they all lived happily ever after. 


the Prince again. Hurrah! 


THE END 
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SPRING CLEANING IN 


JUNGLE-TOWN 


Spring is just as bustling a time in Jungle-town as anywhere else. : 
But the boys and girls get some fun and excitement out of it, as you can see for yourself. 


gets upset. 
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Things are turned topsy-turvey, and everybody 


Merry Games 


for Wet Days 


BLIND MAN'S BREAKFAST 


ITere is a 
jolly 
which 
any amount of 
merriment at 
aparty. Two 
children are chosen to take part, and the others 
stand round and watch. 


game 
causes 


A newspaper is spread 
on the floor, and the children who are taking part 
in the game are then blindfolded. A plate con- 
taining almonds and raisins, sweets, or anything 
else you may fancy (so long as it is dry) is placed 
on the newspaper, and the two performers 
are placed in a kneeling position, one each side 
of the paper. They are now provided with 
spoons, and are told they must feed one another. 
Tirst No. 1 must take a spoonful from the dish 
and endeavour to find No. 2’s mouth, and put it 
in. Then No. 2 does likewise to No. 1. 

Now, this is where the fun comes in, and the 
watchers will find themselves roaring with 
laughter, for it is the funniest sight imaginable 
to see No. r carefully load his spoon and push 
it into No. 2’s waistcoat, whilst No. 2 loads his 
and tries to feed No. 1’s left ear. Just try it 
at your next tea-party, and see what a 
success it is. 


HOLE THE MARBLE 


Try this marble game next wet evening. 
Get an empty cardboard box and cut three 
squares out of it, as shown in the picture. Place 
the numbers §, 10, 15 above the holes thus made. 

Now ask mother to lend you the pastcboard. 
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Place two books on the table, and one end of the 
pasteboard on the books, the other end on the 
table. 

Now place your box upside down, with the 
holes facing the pasteboard. 

The game is to roll three marbles down from 
the top of the board and try to get them into the 
holes. Each player has a certain number of 
turns, and the player who holds the highest 
score is the winner of the game. 


BOWL THE BUTTON 
Bowl-the-button is a home-made game which 
I am sure you will all think very jolly. 


Cut out a piece of paper about’8 ins. or Io ins. 
square, and mark it as shown in the little dia- 
gram at the left-hand side of the picture. Of 
course, you can put any numbers you like on 
the paper. 

Now collect all the small buttons you can find, 
and your game is complete. 

Any number of players may take part in the 
game. The sheet of paper containing the 
numbers is placed in the centre of the table, and 
each- player is given a certain number of 
buttons. 

The first player takes his place at the foot of 
the table and bowls his buttons, one at a 
time, trying to place them on the sheet. The 
numbers in the spaces upon which his buttons 
rest are now added to his score, and the player 
having the highest score at the end of a given 
time is the winner of the game. 


Going Home for the Holidays 


An Exciting Story 


Told in the Train 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 


w old gentleman sat in a first-class carriage 
A of a north-bound express. The train 
was just about to start and he was con- 
gratulating himself upon securing the carriage 
to himself, when at the last moment three boys 
tumbled headlong in. 

“ What luck !”’ cried one. 
and we should have lost it.’’ 

The gentleman was inclined to think the luck 
was all on their side, but the sight of the happy, 
boyish faces banished his annoyance. 

“Tsn’t it ripping to be really on the way 
home ?” said another. 

“Going home for the holidays?” asked the 
gentleman. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the first speaker. 

“Very early, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, sir. Had an outbreak of measles at 
school, so we got off a fortnight earlier.” 

“And I suppose you're not 
sorry, eh?” 

“You bet not, sir. It was 
jolly lucky we caught the 
train; but it was a near 
thing.” 

“Ah! there’s nothing like 
going home for the holidays, 
is there? Yousee, although 
I’m getting on in life, I’m 
not too old to remember 
my own schooldays. What’s 
your school ? ” 

“ Uliminster, sir.” 

“ Bless my soul! What an 
extraordinary thing! That 
was my old school. Dear 
me, it seems only yesterday 
when ‘I was on my way 
home for holidays. Now, 
talking of such things reminds 


“ Another moment 
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ANNOYING! 


Freddy Fly: ‘I know she lives 
in one of these flats, but blest if 
I can remember which.” 


me of something which happened when I was a 
schoolboy there. I wonder if you’d care to hear 
the story?” 

“Rather, sir!” they cried. 

The stranger laid down his paper, and, as the 
boys settled themselves, he began : 

“Tt was nearing the Christmas holidays. 
Let’s sce, it must just have been about this 
time when it happened. The Head then was 
Dr. Trout; Old Fish we called him. 

My chum was a boy Jack Deane, a general 
favourite with the boys. Never was a scrape 
but Jack was in it; but he had such a happy, 
loving nature that I am afraid even the masters 
winked an eye at many of Master Jack’s pranks. 
Just about the time of which I speak I noticed 
that something unusual was troubling Jack. 
He seemed to shun the other boys, and went 
about with a face like a fiddle. 

I asked him what was 
wrong, but he avoided my 
, questions, and I saw it was 

better not to press him. I 

thought possibly he would 

tell me in his own time, nor 
was I wrong. 
One Saturday afternoon 

he asked me to go for a 

walk with him, and I gladly 

consented, for I guessed that 

Jack was going to unburden 
“himself. We started after 
dinner, and I tried to chat 
with him; but it was a 
difficult job, for the only 
answers I got were an 
occasional yes or no. Then, 
when we got out on to 
the High Road, he burst 
out. 


THE RABBITS SIMPLY 


FLEW! 


1, The bow-wows were after the rabbits, 
But the bunnies were not to be caught. 
Said they: ‘* With that stork’s kind assistance 
We'll get out of this quick as thought.’ 4 


“Tsay, Fred, I’m in such trouble. I owe 
Mother Brown ten bob, and she declares if I don’t 
stump up before hols. she will write to Old Fish.” 

Here was trouble indeed. 
tuck-shop was forbidden 
ground, and the doctor 
had vowed to punish 
severely the boy who 
broke rules and went 
there. But that was a 
small matter to the debt ; 
for if there was one thing 
the doctor was fairly 
down upon it was debt 
in any form. And such 
an amount! Jack might 
as well have said that he 
owed the National Debt. 

“What shall I do?” asked poor old Jack, 
and it was such a facer it left me dumb. 

“ How ever did you come to owe so much?” 
I asked. 

“ Blest if I know,” he said miserably. ‘‘ When 
she told me you could have knocked me down 
with a feather.” 

We walked on, and I turned over ever so 
many plans in my head. Was there anything 
I could sell and raise ten bob on? Scanning 
my scanty belongings in my mind’s eye, I was 
obliged to reject this plan as impossible. Could 
I get up a subscription? But, no; this was 
equally impossible, for the boys never had two 
pennies to rub together at the end of a term. 
And when we reached the coll. gates I was as 


pleasure ; 


Mother Brown’s _ 


2. So saying, the stork’s legs they collared, 
And cried: ‘Fly tor our lives, birdie, do.” 
And the stork smiled and answered: ‘* With 


Til do all I can, dears, for you.’® 


far from any plan as ever. As the tea-bell rang 
T whispered : 

“Keep your pecker up, old man. We'll 
think of something between us.” 


We were crossing the hall after tea when Old 
ish came out of his study. 
“Ah, Deane,” 


catch the post. 


he said, ‘I want these to 
I wonder if you'd mind slipping 
them in the box. And on the way back you 
might call in at Selby’s and Icave this. Be 
careful; it has money in it.” 

He handed Jack three or four letters and a 
bill containing some money. 

“ Hurry back,” I said, as I went with him to 
the door. “I’ve got a plan which may be some 
good. You'd best take your gamp; it looks 
like pouring.” 

Jack took his umbrella from the rack, and 
set off, and it made me 
miserable to see his un- 
happy face. 

It seemed a long time 
before he returned, and 
_as he came in the prep. 
bell rang. He came up 
to me as we were taking 
our seats, and whispered : 

“TJt’s all right, Fred ; 
the bill’s paid. I’ll tell you 
all about it after prep.” 

Here was good news 
indeed. I could hardly 
wait till prep. was ended to hear all about it. 
Almost before the prep. master had left the 
room Jack was whispering the good news. 


3. 


The bow-wows were left quite dejected; 
The rabbits danced gaily with glee. 

Said they: ‘* Such a smart piece of flying 
Did you ever, by any chance, see?’” 
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“I had posted the letters and was on my 
way to Selby’s when, along by the station, I saw 
a gentleman drop a pocket-book. I ran after 
him and caught him up just as he got into the 
London train; and—would you believe it, Fred?— 
he said the book was very valuable, thanked me, 
and handed me half a sov. I made a bee-line 
to Mother Brown's, paid the money, and got the 
receipt. And now,” he ended, “I vow I'll 
never get into debt again.” 

“Oh! I’m so glad, old man,” I said. “ Now 
your troubles are all over.” But if only we'd 
known it they were just beginning. 

Next morning, in the middle of geometry, a 
monitor came in and said the 
Head wanted Jack in his 
study. What occurred there 
I heard from Jack later. 

As he entered, Old Fish, 
who was reading a_ letter, 
looked up. 

“Ah, Deane!” he said. 
“ There’s some mistake here I 
want you to clear up. You 
remember I gave you some 
letters to post, and a packet 
to leave at Selby’s last night ? 
Well, the packet contained 
two sovereigns and a half- 
sovereign. I see by this letter 


A SAFE 


“No, sir, I cannot. 
just as I received it from you.” 

“That’s odd!” said the doctor. 
quite sure you did not open it?” 

“Quite, sir,” said Jack. 

“Very extraordinary,” murmured the Head. 
“Did you carry the packet in your hand?” 

“T can’t quite remember, sir. I carried it in 
my hand part of the way, and then put it in my 
pocket, I think.” 

“Ah! Well, just feel in your pocket, my lad. 
Perhaps it has slipped out.” 

Jack felt in his pockets, anda paper fluttered 
to the ground, The doctor picked it up. 

“Ah! A receipt, I see. For ten shillings. 


I handed them the packet 


“ You're 


v4 


ne Jack!” I cried. 


Paid to Martha Brown. Dated yesterday 
And when, may I ask, did you pay this bill ? ” 

Poor Jack! He felt he was in for it now, but 
little did he guess to what extent. 

“ Yesterday, sir.” 

“So I see by the date. But at what time.” 

“When I posted the letters, sir.” 

“And where did you get the ten shillings?” 

Jack told the story of the pocket-book, but, 
to his dismay, the Head did not believe it. 

“This bill was paid with the missing ten 
shillings, Deane—of that Iam convinced. Go to 
your room, and to-morrow you will return home.” 

I offered to go to the Head, but Jack would 
not hear of it. I don’t think 
I had ever felt so miserable 
in my life, but I felt power- 
less to help. 

The next day Jack’s luggage 
--was sent on.’ I managed to 
be in the hall when he was 
starting. It was raining cats 
‘and dogs, and the weather 
was a fitting setting to our 
feelings. 

“Good-bye, old man,” I 
cried, and I felt very choky. 
“Remember, we're always 
friends.” ~ 

Jack could not answer. He 
buttoned his coat, and opened 
his gamp. ’ 

As he did so something fell 
rattling on the stones. I stooped to pick it up. 
“Tt’s the half-sov.” 

It was, indeed. Jack remembered afterwards 
slipping, and the jerk had caused the gold piece 
to fall out. As luck would have it, it had 
found a home inside the umbrella. 

Of course, the Head was filled with remorse, 
but he apologised like a jolly good fellow, and—— 

“Last call for lunch in the dining-car at the 
end of the train,” sang out the guard. 

“Will you young gentlemen honour me by 
taking lunch with me?” asked the stranger. 
And as the boys trooped after him they whispered 
to one another, “ Jolly old sport!” 


THE END 


PLACE 


“I'm quite safe 


i The Caterpillar : 
that only two sovereigns here on his beak if nobody comes 
reached them. Can you ex- o help him.” 
plain it?” 


A= boys and girls lik 


secret codes, and upon 


this page I am giving you 
two quite new ones: 
Get a piece of tracing | 


paper. and trace out two 
copies of each of the key 


tables. Give one set of 
copies to your chum and 
paste the other set in your 
pocket-book. 

Now you can write to him 
in either of the codes, and 

will be able to read your 
etter quite easily with the help of the key tables 
which you gave him. 

You may be quite sure that no one will be able 
to read the letters which you write in these codes 
unless they have the keys. 

Me first code requires very little explanation. 
Under each letter you will see a sign. When 
using this code, all you have to do is to use 
the sign instead of the letter. You must divide 
each letter with a dash, thus —, and at the end 
of each sentence you must put a very clear full- 
stop. A good plan, when using figures, is to re- 
verse them; thus, for one, use nine; for two, 
use eight ; for three, use seven ; and so on. 

The second code is a little more complicated, 
and yet, when mastered, it is so simple that it 
can easily be carried in your head. In the square 


under each letter of the alphabet you will see 
that one or more letters are used. 


Follow these groups of letters along, 
and you will see that they speli the word 
BIRDCAGES. 

C2 Now look carefully at the key table. 
for A, one B is used ; for B, two B’s are used ; 

and for C, three B’s; for D, oneIis used; for E, 
two I's; and for F, three I’s. 

And so we go on through the- word until at 
last we use three S’s for the sign &. So, really, 
all that is necessary, when using this code, is to 
remember the one word—Birdcages. 

The sign for each letter in this code must stand 
quite alone, care being taken that one group of 
letters do not run into one another. Words 
must be divided by a dash, and sentences-by a 
full stop. * 

Here is a sentence. Can you read it ? 

I ccc—s ccc ggg—ddd rrr dd ii—a ggg bbb dd ? 

You can, of course, use any other word you 
like, provided it has nine letters, all of which 


are different: —_ 


In'this code, when using fig) 


me should 


for two, ue eight; for 
for three, use seven. _In 
this way ‘you will see 
that five is used in its 
right place 

It would be as well to 
look out a list of suitable 
words and ‘pass them on 
to your \chum. You 
could then use any of 
these words. 


When Jackie Went A-fishing 


A TINY TALE FOR TINY PEOPLE 


ACKIF loved fishing. Te didn’t mind 
J a bit where it was; sometimes 
it was in mummy’s washing-bath, 
sometimes out of daddy’s top-hat, 
and once or twice he had really been 
down to the little pond in the 
park. 

One day Jackie's auntie gave him 
a fine new fishing-rod. He was so 
pleased with it. 

“Can I go down to the pond to- 
day, mummy dear?” he begged 
pleadingly. 

But mummy shook her head, 

“Why, it’s much too cold, Jackie!”” 
she said. Then, seeing how sad her 
little boy looked at this, she said 
quickly: ‘‘ But I’ll put some water 
in my pail; then you can fish out of that, can’t 
you?” 

Jackie gave a little smile. 

“All right, mummy,” he said. ‘“ Only there 
won't be any fishes in it, will there ? ” 

“ How do you know?” answered his mummy, 
smiling. ‘ Perhaps there will be!” 

Then off she went to get Jackie’s pail ready, 
while the little boy fixed up his fishing-line. 

“Here you are, son,’ she said, a minute 
later, coming in with the pail. ‘ Now see how 
many fishes you can catch.” 


After his mummy _ had gone, 
Jackie climbed on to a high chair 
and dipped his line into the 
water. 


““T mustn't wobble it about, ’cos 
that frightens away the fishes,’ he 
said to himself. ‘“ Daddy always 
sits ever so still,” 

Then Jackie gave his line a little 
jerk, just as veal fishermen do, and 
what do you think, boys and girls ? 

When he pulled up his line there 
was a’‘fish on the end of it ! 

“Oh-h!’”’ cried Jackie, opening 
his eyes wide, ‘What a funny 
fish |” 

For it was a bright green colour, 
with blue eyes and a yellow tail. 

Jackie nearly fell off his chair when he saw it. 

He took it off the hook and laid it by the 
side of him. Perhaps there were some more 
of them in the pail! So he dipped his line in 
again, and—why, yes, there was another! But 
this one was pink all over, and Jackie had to 
laugh when he saw it. 

“TI show them to mummy!” he cried, and 
ran indoors. 

But mummy only laughed when she saw 
them, and then Jackie guessed that they were 
toy fishes she had put in the pail. 
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4. “Thi you are, mamma. 
Baby looks more like a little 
girl now, doesn’t he? And 
you said that little girls were 
better than little boys!" 


3. Then on went mam- 
ma’s curls, while baby 
howled enough to bring 
the house down. But 
Willie didn't mind. 


2. Then he put some of 
the glue on his little baby 
brother's head. The baby 
didn’t enjoy it much, to tell 
you the truth. 


1. ‘Ha, ha!” thought 
little Willie. ‘‘Here’s a 
chance to please daddy !"’ 
So he borrowed mamma's 
false curls. 
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“HOW DO | LOOK?" 
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‘7 THE FUNNY UPS AND DOWNS OF— | 


AS CSS 


( 1. Poor Monty Monkey, hot and tired, sat oo upon a mound. 
4 Said he: “I'll rest a while upon this ant-hill that I’ve found.” 


2, But, just as Monty felt at ease, a hace thing took place— 
Towards the river, running near, that mound began to race. 


| 

(a 3. 'Twas Tommy Tortoise, don’t you see, awakened from a nap. 

i “I’m not a seat—get off!" he cried. “ Take that, you silly chap.” 
) 
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& 4. Into the river Monty went, head first, with such a splash! § 
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6. ‘Well caught!"’ chirped Monty merrily. ‘ You’ve saved me from a fall. 
& Such ups and downs I’ve never had. Home, please. Good-morning, all!” ° 
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HERE was once upon a time a 
handsome young knight named 
Arthur, who was riding through 

a strange country, for those were the days 
of knight errantry, when young men 
rode out in search of wonderful adven- 
tures. 

After wandering a long time, he came 
to an old and very beautiful castle, 
standing among pleasant woods and rich 
gardens. 

Sir Arthur got down from his horse and 
knocked at the door, for he was very 
hungry and weary. 

And after a long time, the door was opened 
to him by a very old nobleman. 

‘Come in and be welcome, stranger!”’ he said, 
“T am glad to see you,. for I and my daughter 
live here alone, except for the few servants 
who wait upon us, and we very seldom receive a 
visit from anyone.” 

Sir Arthur was pleased to be so well received, 
so he stabled his horse, and presently went into 
the castle, where a rich feast was already being 
spread for him. The old nobleman was very 
kind and agreeable, and presently his daughter 
came down to join the feast. 

The moment Sir Arthur set eyes upon her he 
fell madly in love, for he thought he had never 
beheld such a beautiful lady in all his days. 

But he noticed that she seemed both sad and 
silent, and when he spoke of how handsome the 
castle was, and how beautiful the grounds, 
she only answered : 
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Making his heart strong,-Sir Arthur plucked the 
flower by its roots 


“Tam afraid of this castle, though it is so hand- 
some. And I am afraid of these grounds, though 
they are so beautiful. I shall be glad when my 
father takes me away !” 

At this her father began to laugh, and said : 

“Tut! Tut! What nonsense is this you talk ? 
You know very well that I have taken the place 
and cannot leave it, except one of my own family 
is in charge, for a term of years!” 

His daughter answered nothing, but sighed 
deeply, and presently left the feast. 

Her father then said to Arthur that she was 
sad because the place was so lonely, and she had 
not many friends. 

“But I am not rich,” he added, “ And if 1 
leave this castle, I shall never have another on 
the terms I hold it!” 

Then he pressed Sir Arthur to stay as long as 
he liked, saying that the hunting in the woods 
was excellent, and everything at the castle was at 
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1, “That sausage lcoks good,” said the little bow-wow. 
“I'd like to get at it—and think I know how.” 


his disposal. Sir Arthur was his own master, 
and lived only for the sake of adventure, so he 
was very well pleased to stay, especially as he 
had fallen so deeply in love with the old man’s 
daughter, and felt a deep pity for her, because 
she seemed so unhappy. 

The old nobleman seemed well pleased to let 
the two keep company as much as they liked. 

For his part, he 
went up to one of 
the turrets of the 
castle every morn- 
ing, and spent nearly 
all his time there, 
studying by the light 
of a silver lamp in 
a room where the 
curtains were always 
drawn. And Sir Arthur going there to see him 
one day, found him reading a great black book, 
and began to fancy that the old man was some 
sort of magician. . 

But whether he was or not, Sir Arthur could 
not prevent himself from falling more and more 
deeply in love with his daughter, 

And very soon she showed that she loved him 
in return, and Sir Arthur went off in great happi- 
ness to ask her hand from her old father. 

Her father made not the least difficulty 
about the matter, except for one thing. 

“The terms on which I hold this castle,” 
he said, ‘‘do not permit me to travel, 
unless I leave it in the charge of one of 
my family, as I have already told you. 

“Now, when you are married to my 
daughter, you will be one of my family. 
But before I consent to that, you must 
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2. “TEI pull off the cloth I can get it, that’s clear.” 
But the sausage slipped over his tail as shown here. 


3.‘ Well,” 
The sausage has vanished. 


promise to stay here afterwards. I myself 
have business to attend to elsewhere, and 
must travel in the world.” 

Sir Arthur gave his word to this, 
readily enough, for now that he was there, 
the old man’s daughter seemed quite con- 
tented and as happy as could be. 

Very soon after the par were married, 
and within a day or two a!terwards the 
old man packed up his big black book 
and a few more belongings on a mule, and 
said he must set off on his travels in a hurry. 

But before he went, he called Sir Arthur aside, 
and said to him: 

“My dear young man, now that you have 
married my daughter, 1 can go away and leave 
her well contented. But there is one thing I 
must tell you before I go. 

“ This castle is enchanted. And that is how I 
got it on the terms 
I did. For I am not 
a rich man, and this 
place is all I have in 
the world to give 


away with my 
daughter. Now let 
me tell you the 


facts, which you will 
: do well to remember. 

“You see that little door there leading 
through this high wall, with the rusty key hang- 
ing beside it ? 

“That door leads into a garden which is the 
private property of the real owner of this castle. 
Do not ask who he is, for I will not tell you. 

“All I warn you is, that on no account must 
you open that door or go into that garden. 

“Tf you do, some dreadful harm will befal] 


puzzled the bow-wow, “that's strange, I declare. 
Where is it? Oh, where?” 


you, and there is no need, for 
you have a fine castle, beantiful 
grounds and woods 
venturing in there. 
“Hide the key away if you 
like, or leave it where it is, to 
remind you of my warning. 


without 


“Only do not set foot in that 
garden, and I promise you you ' 


will live happily for the rest of 
your life!” 

Sir Arthur readily gave his 
word to the old man, who then 
embraced him, and his beautiful 
bride, and shortly after took his 
departure. 

For a long time afterwards 
Sir Arthur lived happily with his 
wife, so happily that he lost all 
remembrance of the old man and 
his warning. 

He had never spoken of the 
secret garden to his. wife, nor 
she to him, so he did not know 
whether she knew it existed or 
not. 

But in order to keep the key 
out of sight, he had taken it to 
the lonely room in the turret 
where the old man used to study, 
and there he had hung it behind 
the door. 

One day his wife said to him: 

“T wonder when my father 
will come back? I would like 
his room got in readiness in case 
he should return.” 

“T will see to that,” said Sir 
Arthur, who was in all things 
ready to please her. 

“Then you must do it your- 
self,” she said, ‘‘ For he would 
allow no one to enter his room, 
not even me, for he always 
stopped me on the threshold.” 

“He has allowed me to go 
there,” said Sir Arthur, “so I 
will see after the matter myself.” 
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A comical rabbit 

Contracted the habit 

Of walking about on 
his ears; 
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When, sad to relate, 

They bent with his 
weight, 

And made him bow- 
eared, it appears. 
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He went straight up to the 
old man’s room, which was just 
as he had left it. 

The curtains were tightly 
drawn before the windows, and 
the silver lamp stood just where 
it used to be, only the oil had 
burned out, and the black book 
was gone. 

Sir Arthur felt curious about 
his old father-in-law, so he 
stepped to the window and drew 
the curtains aside that he might 
see the room better. 

When he did so, and peeped out 
of the window, he saw beneath 
him a little garden in which grew 
the most wonderful flowers he 
had ever beheld. 

In a corner of the grassy 
lawn, which was placed in the 
centre, was a seat of rare marble 
and the whole place seemed to 
sparkle with a light brighter 
than the sunshine itself. 

Sir Arthur smote his hand 
upon his breast and cried : 

“How is it I never saw this 
little garden before? Is it be- 
cause the old man wished to 
keep it to himself? Now that I 
am lord of this castle, no one 
will keep me from going into it 
if I choose!” 

With that he took the rusty 
old key from behind the door, 
went straight down and opened 
the little door in the high wall, 
and entered the secret garden. 
The flowers were so bright that 
they almost dazzled him, but he 
sat down on the marble seat to 
enjoy the view further. 

No sooner had he done so 
than he heard a mournful cry 
near him, and, looking up, beheld 
his own dear wife passing down 
the flagged path beforehim. She 


was clad in a long, loose robe, and her hands 
were stretched in’ front of her as though 
walking in her sleep. 

“Oh, were you not warned some dreadful 
harm would befall you!” she moaned. 

And with that she passed out of the little door 
in the high wall, and was seen no more. 

Sir Arthur tried to rise from the seat, 
he could not. 

Some spell seemed to hold him fast, and even 
the flowers appeared to change into mocking 
faces that jeered at him as he swooned away, while 
a thunder-clap shook the castle roof and walls. 

When Sir Arthur came to himself he found 
himself lying outside the castle-walls, 

And when he tried to enter, crying out that 
something had 
happened to his 
wife, and that he 
must find out 
where she was, he 
met by 
strangers, who 
hunted him away. 

“Do you not 


but 


was 


know that this 
castle has been 
enchanted, and 
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that the spell has 
been broken, and 
that the rightful Prince has come back into his 
own?” 

“Tt is true that the Princess, his daughter, 
has not yet been found, but if you say you have 
had anything to do with the spell put upon this 
place it will be the worse for you!” 

With that they drew their swords, and would 
have killed him, only some took pity on him, 
saying he must be mad, and so they drove him 
away. 

But Sir Arthur could not be driven away 
altogether, and the thought of the beautiful 
wife he had lost almost drove him mad, and 
he lived in the caves of the forest, and hid himself 
in the woods, so that the village children playing 
there would sometimes see the strange man in 
the thickets, and run screaming away. 

But he never attempted to harm anyone, and 
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THE BEETLES TUG-OF-WAR IS— 


1. Now pull fads, pull 
o win that tug-o’-war they try. 


only waited patiently to find some trace of her 
he had lost. 

And some of the wood cutters in the forest 
were kind to him, and gave him food and shelter, 
pitying him as the poor young knight who had 
lost his wits. 

At last Sir Arthur was wandering in the woods 
one day in spring, when he noticed a beautiful 
blue flower springing up near some marshy 
ground, which he had never seen before. 
He stooped down and looked at it, and as the 
little flower turned up its face to him, it seemed 
to remind him of the beautiful blue eyes of the 
lady that was lost to him. 

Then his heart was stirred, and the tears 
rained down from his eyes, and as they fell upon 
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the beetles cry. 
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the flower it seemed to spring up and grow 
larger, and a voice said in his ear: 

“ Forget-me-not! Forget-me-not !” 

“Who speaks?” cried Sir Arthur. 

For the voice was just like that of his lost wife. 

“Pluck me up and you will see!” said the 
voice. 

It seemed to him the voice came from the 
flower. 

“Ah, no! I cannot pluck you up and kill you. 
You are too beautiful!” cried Sir Arthur. 

“Then I am lost!” breathed the flower. 
“ Forget-me-not! Oh, forget-me-not ! ” 

With that Sir Arthur trembled from head to 
foot. Then, making his heart strong, he plucked 
up the flower powerfully by the roots. 

Then there came a glad cry, and, lo and behold! 
his beloved wife was standing before him. 


“Now I know who I really amt" she cried, 
as she fell into his arms. “Tam really. the 
Princess of this castle and country, 

“But the magician stole me away as a child, 
and brought me up as his own daughter, after 
he had changed my father and all my people 
into flowers and shut them up in the enchanted 
garden. 

“Some of this I knew, but not all, for he had 
taught me a little of his power. 

“So when you entered the secret garden and 
broke the spell, I was frightened, and ran away 
and changed myself into a flower, as he told me 
T must do. 

But the spell, being broken, my father was 
able to come back again to his own, and all my 
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—STOPPED BY JIMMY GLOW-WORM! 


2. But Jimmy Glow-worm pops up, so— 
The rope burns through and down they go. 


A Rainy Afternoon 


A STORY FOR THE TINIES 


1S ees and Betsy and Dot pressed their 
noses against the nursery window and 
watched the shiny drops trickling down the pane. 

“Tsn’t it a shame!’’ cried Bobby crossly. 


“Tt does nothing but rain every day |” 
“ Hallo, chickies!’’ suddenly called a sweet 
voice from the door. 

“ Why, it’s Auntie Kitty!” cried Betsy, run- 
ning across the room to meet a. jolly looking lady. 

“JT thought you would all be rather sad as 
it is such a wet day,” said their auntie, hugging 
them all in turn, “so I’ve come to have a romp 
with you.” 

“ Hurray!” cried Bobby. “I’m so glad!” 

“Do think of 
some nice games, 
auntie,” begged 
Dot. ‘ You al- 
ways know such 
lots and lots!” 

Auntie Kitty 
screwed up her 
face and sat as 
still as a poker for 
a minute or two. 
Then : 

“Tknow! Let’s 
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people were released from the enchanted garden. 
Imagine my father’s grief when he discovered 
that I had disappeared. 

He searched for me day and night, vowing to 
take no rest until I was found. - 

“ But I could not change myself back without 
his help, for someone must pluck me up 
by the roots to bring me back to life. And 
this he would never have done, so that he 
might have had his revenge on my father even 
when the spell was broken!” 

Then they wept tears of happiness, and where 
their tears fell there sprang up again the blue 
flower which has ever since been known as the 
Forget-me-not. 

And after that they went cheerfully back to 
the castle and lived happily ever afterwards ! 

THE END 


Thimble,’ ”’ she said. ‘“‘ Whoever finds it shall have 
something very nice that I have in my pocket!” 

“ That will be lovely!” cried Betsy. 

What fun they had hunting for it, too! Dot 
found it, and her auntie gave her the prize—a 
little packet of chocolate ! 

Then they had another jolly game. 

“Now, look well at all the things I have on 
this tray,” said Auntie. 

Bobby and Betsy and Dot looked hard. 

“ Now,” cried Auntie Kitty, covering up the 
tray, “get your pencils and paper and write 
down all the things that are on it.”” 

It was exciting | Bobby and Betsy remembered 
all the things, so Auntie said they should have 
a prize each. And they ali hope that Auntie 
Kitty will come and play with them again. 

THE END 
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TOY AEROPLANES 


THAT WILL FLY 


at Pd 


MM of you, I expect, 


have wished you could 
fly in a machine with one of the 
great flying men. Well, if you 
can’t fly yourself, there is no 
reason why you should not 
make a toy aeroplane that will 
fly. 

In this article I am going to 
show you how to make quite 
simple models, and from these 
you will, by experiment, be able 
to make more difficult models. 

The best wood to use is American white wood, 
on account of its lightness and strength, and for 
small models it should be just a trifle over } in. 
in thickness. 

The simplest form is that illustrated in Fig. 1. 
This is the model a beginner should start on. 

You first procure a light, hollow tube of either 
stiff paper or aluminium. This will serve as 
your main frame, and also to run your elastic 
through to work your pro- 
peller. The plane you make 
of thin white wood, as I have 
already told you, and make it 
narrower at the ends than: in 
the middle. This you fit to 
your main frame, a few inches 
from the end; but adjust this 
up or down to the position 
you get the best result from. 

The propeller you must 
make from a thin piece of 
wood cut as in Fig. 2. It 
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PIANOWIRE FRAME FOR PLANES 
BEFORE STRETCHING 
ON CANVAS 


JOINING CANES 


should be about 33 in. in 
length. A piece of firm wire 
is fastened through the centre, 
then through a small flat, 
circular piece of wood (Fig. a), 
and a small hook made so 
that it can revolve inside the 
tube forming the main frame ; 
at the other end of the tube 
another small piece of wood 
with another hook. 

Then you get some good 
strong skeins of rubber and 
run them through the tube, and attach the 
ends to your two hooks. Stretch the rubber 
just slightly. Your aeroplane No. 1 is now 
complete, and ready for experiments. 

You wind your rubber by turning the pro- 
peller, taking care to turn it the same way 
always. Then hold the propeller lightly with 
one hand, and the other end of the model with 
your other hand above your head, and gently let 
: go. Your model will then, if 
properly made, fly across the 
room. 

You can experiment also 
by putting a small tail on 
your model ; this will serve as 
an elevator. 

You have now a simple 
monoplane, so that your next 
attempt had better be a bi- 
plane. 

To make this, you get 
two canes of thin’ bamboo 
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about a foot long, and bend them as shown in 
Vig. 3, joining them as shown in A at both ends. 
This is to make yout framework, and also serve 
as a bearing for the propeller elastic, 


Now you 
make two planes. 


This you do by first making 
a framework of piano wire, or some good, strong 
wire, not too 
heavy, the 
same shape as 


— 


shown at the 7 
HOW THE 


TWO SKEINS 
ARE 
FITTED 


the top of Fig. 
3, and stretch 
firmly across 
this some thin 
cloth or can 
vas. Nowmake 
two smaller 
planes in the 
same way— 
these should be 
about 23 ins. long by 3 in. wide. To your main 
frame now add some stout wires (b) in the 
position as shown, but bend them exactly in the 
middle to allow of the rubber skeins working 
the propeller to pass from end to end. 

The planes now have to be placed in position. 
This must be done very carefully, so that they 
are evenly balanced on the main frame. The 
upper and lower planes are joined by upright 
pieces of wire, not heavy but strong. Your 
propeller is made in the same way as before, and 
rubber skeins stretched between the hooks, as 
shown, 

You will be getting quite expert aeroplane 
builders by this time, so perhaps we can go to 
a double-screw model. 


For this purpose you obtain a good straight 
piece of wood about } in. square and 12 irs, long. 
At one end of this you fasten another piece of 
ins. long (as shown in 


Bore a hole in each end of this small 


same thickness and 5 
Fig. 4). 
piece, to allow of the hook of the propellers 
to pass through, Pieces of wire from the ends 
of this piece to the main stem will strengthen it 

Now you make the planes, one large one and 
one small one, and place them in position as in 
the illustration, A hook is placed under the 
narrow end of your model and the elastic skeins 
from the two propellers attached to it. I trust 
you will find this easy to follow. 

Now one word as to your driving power—the 
rubber skeins. The best kind of elastic is the 
flat “ tape” variety. A very good substitute for 
this is an old cycle inner tube cut into strips of 
4 in. wide. A 
good way to 
add to the life 
of the elastic is 
to lubricate it 
with a thick 
solution of 
ordinary wash- 
ing soap in 
water, and a 
little soda 
added. Rub it 
well into the 
elastic. 

With the help of these few little tips and the 
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. diagrams you will, no doubt, spend many a 


pleasant evening when the weather is not inviting 
you outside, 
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a hen and a ship? 

Answer: A hen lays an egg 
and a ship lays to (two). 

When is a Scotchman like a donkey ? 

Answer: When he stands on his banks and 
braes (brays). 

Have you ever seen a bun dance ? 

Answer: Yes, I have often seen abundance. 


If you shoot at ten crows and 
kill one, how many are left ? 

Answer: None, because they 
all fly away. 

Why is a newly hatched chicken like a cow’s 
tail ? 

Answer: Because it was never seen before. 

Which tree is like a German submarine ? 

Answer ! The yew (U). 
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The Tale of a Boy Scout’s Good Deed and What Came of It 


down the street whistling cheerily. He 

was on his way to keep a most delightful 
appointment. Sam Fry, one of the boys of his 
troop, had a birthday that day, and Sam’s mother 
had allowed him to invite the troop for a picnic 
to Dealing Woods. She had made all sorts of 
good things, and his father was to pay the train 
fares, and altogether Geoff felt it was good to 
be alive this sunny June day. 

As he turned into the village street, he saw 
a knot of boys gathered together. 

“What's up? * he 
asked, elbowing his 
way into the group. 

“Only an old 
codger who’s a bit 
strange, and the boys 
are ragging him,” 
replied one. 

A push here and 
a squeeze there 
brought Geoff to the 
front, and this is 
what he saw: 

Leaning against 
the railings was an 
old grey-haired man. 
A queer figure, cer- 
tainly, with his old-fashioned Inverness coat 
drawn tightly round his lean figure, his top-hat 
a relic of a bygone day, and his grey hair, 
which fell in ringlets on his shoulders. 

“Where did you get your hat, Shylock ? ” 

“ Get away, that ain’t Shylock. It’s’ an adver- 
tisement for Smiffkins’ ’air-restorer.” 

A burst of laughter greeted these gibes, and 
as the speaker pulled the old gentleman’s coat, 
he shrank against the railings and gazed at his 
tormentors, a stattled expression in his dim 
old eyes. 

“Poor old chap!” thought Geoff, ‘“ how 
frightened he looks. What cads to rag him like 


G's Core, his hands in his pockets, walked 


a pig's tail?” 


end of pork.” 


Dick Duck: “Can you tell me why the letter K is like 


Bob Bunny: “No; why?” 
Dick Duck: “Because it is always to be found at the 


this! If only I wasn’t in such a hurry I'd clear 
them off; but if I want to catch the train 
T'll have to make a bolt for it.” 

He was turning away when these words 
flashed into his mind: ‘A scout must do his 
duty before anything clse, even though he give 
up his own pleasure or comfort or safety to do 
it. He must especially help women, children, 
cripples, and old people.” 

Striding over to the old man’s side, he turned 
to the group. 

“You cads!” he cried. ‘“ You wouldn't 
tackle your own 
match. Go on, clear 
off, the lot of you.” 

“ Who d’you think 
you are?” asked a 
great lout, stepping 
in front, and standing 
before Geoff in a 
threatening manner. 

“Well, I don’t 
really see what con- 
cern that is of yours, 
and as I don’t wish 
to argue, all I say 
is, clear off and take 
your precious com- 
panions with you.” 

“We'll go right enough when we’re ready, but 
I'll stay, and take you down a peg first? I’ve 
got a jolly good mind to take you on meself.” 

“T don’t think you will. Not that I’d mind 
knocking the stuffing out of you in the least, 
but I happen to be in rather a hurry. So clear, 
sharp, or I'll blow this.” 

And Geoff took a policeman’s whistle out of 
his pocket, and held it up. 

A moment the bully stood, but his defiant 
air had completely vanished, He looked into 
Geoff's eyes to see if he really meant the threat, — 
and something he saw there decided him. 

“Come on, mates,” he said; “don’t let’s 
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THE MOUSE AND THE TEAPOT 


dk Said Mr. Mouse “I'll have a swing, 
This tea-strainer is just the thing.” 


waste any more time over him.” And with the 
words | he slunk off down the toad, the others 
following. 

Geoff turned to the old man at his side, and 
was alarmed to see him leaning against the 
railings, his eyes closed and his body trembling 
in every limb. 

“What shall I do?” he wondered, but just 
then the old gentle- 
man opened his eyes. 

“Don’t be alarmed, 
lad,” he said. “Tl 
be better presently.” 

“T’m sorry they 
frightened you, sir.” 

As Geoff spoke a 
neighbouring church 
clock boomed out the 
hour, and he knew 
that the train bearing the merry picnic party 
had left the station five minutes ago. For a 
moment his face clouded, but only for a moment. 
He was a true scout, and the rule, “ Do your 
duty, whistling,” was more than mere words to 
him. 

“Tf you feel better, sir, we’d best be getting 
along,” he said cheerfully. 

“Tm all right now, lad, and must not 
take up any more of your time.” 

A rueful smile touched the corners of 
Geoff’s mouth when he thought of all that 
long sunny afternoon at his disposal. 

“That’s all right, sir, I’ve plenty of 
time, and I’m going to sce you home,” he 
said. 

So the frail old man, leaning on the 


2. He starts to swing, but more and more 
The teapot starts to topple o'er. 


strong young arm, they set off together. 


Five minutes’ walk brought them to a 
house before which the gentleman stopped. 
Geofl's knock was answered by an elderly 


housekeeper 

She stared curiously at Geoff, but the 
old man said : 

“Come in, my lad, and rest a moment.” 

He led the way into a room at the end 
of the passage. Such a qucer room it was ; 

it seemed to contain nothing but books 
and pictures. 

“Sit down, boy,” he quavered, and sank into 
a seat himself. “I want to thank you for your 
kindness.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Geoff hastily. 

“JT don’t know what I should have done 
without your help.” 

For a while they chatted together, and pre- 
sently Geoff arose from his seat and said: 

“What a lot of 
pictures you have! 
May I look at 
them? ” 

“Do, boy, do!” 
was the reply; and 
as Geoff wandered 
round the room he 
went on, ‘“ Books 
and pictures, that’s 
all I have left. But 
I must not complain, for they are a great com- 
fort, and many are worse off than I.” Then 
presently, ‘“ You'll stay and take a cup of tea 
with me?” 

Geoff thanked him, and presently the house- 
keeper appeared with a tray and set out the 
tea. 


3. At last poor mousie caught it hot; 
More than he bargained for he got. 


Tog 


After tea Geoff rose. 

“Well, I must be off, sir,” he said. 

“You must let me——" 

The old man was feeling in his pocket. 

You sce, I am a Scout, 
and Scouts never take any payment.” 

“Well, if you won't take money, you can 
have no objection to a little souvenir.” He 
reached up his trembling hand, and took a little 
picture from the wall. ‘“ Take this, and keep it 
in memory of our meeting, lad.” 

Geoff thanked him, and, with the picture under 
his arm, took his leave. 

That night he told his mother all about it, 
and when he showed her the picture, she said: 

“Tt’s not exactly what I call a pretty picture, 
but the colours are nice. We’ll hang it up here 
above the mantelpiece.” 

And so the picture was hung up, and in a 
short time was forgotten by both Geoff and his 
mother for many a long day. 

When Geoff’s father had been alive there had 
always been plenty and to spare, but after his 
death the money which he had saved gradually 
melted away, until at last Mrs. Cope found 
herself obliged to do something which would 
earn a little money. 

She decided to take in dressmaking, for she 


“Oh, no, sir, please, 


had worked as bodice-hand in a large shop , 


before she was married. This plan worked 
splendidly, for she found she could earn as much 
as thirty shillings and sometimes even two 
pounds a week. 

And so, not only could she keep things going, 
but she managed to save a little for a rainy 
day. 

And, alas! the rainy day came all too soon, 


EEL EEZEEZSESEBESLSZE 
THEY DIDN'T CARE TWO 


1. Says Willie Mouse: ‘Look here old chap, 
They can’t catch us inside that trap.” 


for one morning Mrs. Cope, who had been feeling 
out of sorts for the last few days, found herself 
quite unable to raise her head from the pillow. 
A kindly neighbour fetched the doctor; but 
his visit did not comfort the anxious Geoff at all. 

“Rheumatic fever,” was the verdict; and he 
left a long list of things which Geoff was to be 
sure to get at once. 

At first Mrs. Cope was much too ill to worry 
about anything at all. Indeed, for a great part 
of the time she lay unconscious, and the doctor 
had a hard fight with the deadly fever before 
he could pronounce her out of danger. 

One day when she was feeling better she turned 
to Geoff, who seldom left her side. 

“ How are you managing to pay for all these 
things?” she asked in feeble tones, pointing 
to the table at her side. 

“Now don’t you worry, mum dear,” he said. 
“Why, you had quite a lot of money saved.” 

“But it must have all gone long ago,” she 
protested. 

“ Everything you’ve had has been paid for, and 
there is plenty of money left,” replied the boy, 
“and so, you see, there’s nothing for you to 
worry about.” . 

But Mrs. Cope would have worried sadly if 
she could have seen Geoff half an hour later. He 
stood in the middle of the little sitting-room, 
an anxious frown on his face. 

“It’s quite true that everything is paid for,” 
he muttered, “but it’s a jolly good job she 
doesn’t know how. It would almost break her 
heart if she knew the things I’ve had to pawn. 
And now there is ‘very little’ left. I dare not 


think what we shall do. There is only the old 
silver teapot. 


I hoped I should not have had 


2. “With these two straws that milk we'll 


i drink.” 
They're clever mice, now, don’t you think ? 


T1o 


to take that. Mother valued it so 
atraid it must go.” 


But I'm 


He fetched the teapot from the drawer, and 
carefully wrapped it up. Just as he was leaving 
the room his eye fell upon the little picture 
over the mantelpiece. : 

“Tl take that, too,’’ he said. ‘I may get a 
few shillings for it.” 

And with the picture and the teapot under 
his arm he set off. 

He was hurrying along, for he did not want 
to be long away from his mother, when he heard 
a voice behind him. 

“Wait a bit, my lad, you’ve dropped some- 
thing.” 

An old gentleman was hurrying after him, 
holding out the little picture. 

“ Oh, thank you, sir,” cried Geoff, holding out 
his hand. 

“ Wait a bit, lad. Let me look at it.” 

And putting on his spectacles, he examined 
the picture. 

Then he turned to Geoff, and his face wore a 
stern look. 

“ Where did you get this, boy?” 

“T had it given to me years ago, sir.” 

The simple answer carried conviction. 

“Would you mind telling me how?” 

And Geoff related the old story of that sunny 
June day. 

When he had finished the old man said: 

“T know your story is true, for it happens 
that the old gentleman who gave you the picture 
has bought a great many of his pictures from 
me, and this is actually one of those he bought. 


Do you know you are a very lucky boy? This is” 


a genuine masterpiece by Turner, the famous 
artist. Your picture is worth a thousand pounds, 
and I will buy it from you, if you like. I have 
always been sorry that I sold it.” 

And this was the end of Geoff’s troubles. 

The money from the sale of the picture was 
invested upon the gentleman’s advice, and 
Geoff and his mother had no more need to worry ; 
but the boy never forgot that it all came about 
through one kindly action to an old man. 


THE END. 


DOLLY'S SHOES 

3 [= pretty little shoes 
for dolly are as casy 

to make as can be. 

Cut out Figs. 1, 2, and 3. 
| These picces form the pat- 
tern for the shoes. Place the pattern on an 
old kid glove, and carefully cut out. 

Fig. x is the sole ; Fig. 2 is 
the back, and must be stitched 
carefully to the sole by the 
straight side; Fig. 3 is the 
front, and must be stitched 
to the sole last of all by 
the bottom or larger curve. 
Won't dolly look smart in her pretty shoes? 


Soa as 
A NOVEL FLOWER-POT 


aes jolly little flower-pot, 
which will be an orna- 


ment to any doll’s house, is 
also very simple to make. 

If you intend to make one 
for the doll’s house drawing- 
room, this is what you 
will want: A piece of 
crinkled paper, a piece of 
narrow silk or satin ribbon 
which either matches your 
paper or tones with it, a large empty cotton- 
reel, and a few artificial flowers, the smallest 
you can get. 

Paint your reel with two coats of brick-red 
paint, and when it is quite dry cut a frill of 
your paper about x inch wider than your cotton 
recl. Seam up the two ends of the frill, and run 
a gathering thread along it about three-quarters 
of an inch from one end. 

Slip the frill over the reel and draw the gather- 
ing thread tight, ending it off securely. Now tie 
your ribbon so as to hide the thread, and finish 
at oneside with asmart bow asseen in the sketch. 

The flowers and leaves are now arranged with 
the stalks in the hole of the reel. This com- 
pletes your plant, and I am quite sure the 
mamma doll will be ever so pleased if you make 
her several to decorate her house. 


Ill 


we 


An Exciting Tale 


oBIN Hoop carefully fitted a new silken 
string to his bow, whistling a merry lilt 
the while. Maid Marion, seated on the 


green turf a little distance away, her hands 
clasped round her knees, watched him intent y. 

The camp in Sherwood Forest hummed with 
life. Over blazing fires three great bucks were 
roasting, and the green-jerkined foresters were 
lounging at their ease, taking their leisure after 
the hunt. 

“ Marion,” declared the outlaw chief suddenly, 
“Thave a mind to goto London. There are high 
revels at the court, and the Royal archers 
have issued a challenge to the kingdom.” 

The girl’s blue eyes sparkled and she sat bolt 
upright. 

“ Have you forgotten the Tower ? ” she asked. 
“Tt will be short shrift for you, or for any of us, 
if we are recognised.” 

“The more sport!’ he answered. “ Any 
who are afraid need not come. But I go, if I 
go alone!” 

That was enough. In two hours men in Lincoln 
green began to leave the camp by twos and 
threes. Robin Hood was accompanied by 
Marion and Will Scarlet. . 

Lumbering towards them in the distance was 
a carriage. In an instant the outlaw chief 
had drawn Will into the shadow of a group of 
chestnuts. Maid Marion sauntered on, but she 
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of Bold Robin Hood and His Merry Men 
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had unhitched her bow and held it, with arrow 
fitted to the string, idly in her hand. A small 
green mask she had pulled over her face hid her 
features. 

As the carriage drew nearer to her, she levelled 
her weapon. Her clear voice rang out threaten- 
ingly. 

“ Stand!” 

With a jerk, the postilions drew up. An irate 
head was thrust out of the window to demand, 
angrily, the cause of the stoppage. The leading 
postilion mutely pointed with his whip to where 
the girl stood, motionless. 

Maid Marion threw off her mask.’ The fat 
face of the old man took on a deeper purple 
tinge. 

“Why! What!” he spluttered. “ You’re the 
hussy, Maid Marion. By my faith, I’I_—” 

A form rose up swiftly beside the carriage 
door, and he was plucked roughly to the muddy 
road. 

“Well met, sheriff,” said the laughing voice 
of Robin Hood. “‘T little guessed it was my 
friend, Sir John Austin, High Sheriff of Notting- 
hamshire, in the carriage when we arranged to 
pull youup. Iam afraid you'll have a long walk 
back to the castle, Sir John.” 

The ruddy colour fled from the High Sheriff's 
face. He had, indeed, cause to remember Robin 
Hood, with whom he had had many passages at 
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A moment later Will Scarlet sprang to the fray, 
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The Dog, the Rat and the Clothes-Peg 


1. Said Pongo ; ‘‘Ah, what's this I see, 
It look's like a rat’s tail to me. 


arms. His knees knocked together and his lips 
trembled. A shuddering prayet for mercy came 
from him. 

“ Stop whining, you craven!” said the outlaw 
chief sternly. ‘ We shall do youno harm. We 
only need to borrow your carriage for a while.” 

“Cer-certainly,” stuttered the Sheriff, his 
thick fingers twitching. 

The outlaws wasted no more words. Robin 
Hood and Maid Marion stepped to the inside 
of the carriage. Will Scarlet took the box seat, 
and sat with his bow across his knees to make 
sure that the postillions played no tricks. 

“ Get on!’ he commanded. 

Once or twice they caught a glimpse of green 
jerkins as they passed some of their comrades, 
but they were neither recognised nor molested 
till they had been driving for close upon six 
hours. 

Then the thud-thud of galloping horses came 
to Will Scariet’s quick ears. He rose in his seat, 
and, shading his cycs with his hands, discerned a 
shimmer of sunlight on steel breastplates, as a 
troop of horsemen rounded a far-away bend. A 
moment later he was able to identify the pur- 
sucrs as men of the Sheriff's retinue. 

Then he swiftly made known the pursuit to 
Robin Hood and Marion. 

, The outlaw chief flung open the door and 
climbed to the roof of the moving vehicle. 

“The Sheriff has been quick,’’ he muttered. 
Help Marion up here. We are going to have 
some fun.” 

Rapidly the cavalcade was overhauling the 
carriage. . The girl and the two men fitted arrows 


to their bows. As the leading horseman came 
within hailing distance, the hoarse command 
to halt was borne down to them on the wind. 

“ Now,” said Robin Hood. 

As coolly as though buck-hunting in the glades 
of Sherwood instead of on the top of a lurching, 
swaying, springless carriage, the three fired again 
and again. Every shaft found its mark, and 
every horse and rider that fell gave them a few 
yards advantage. 

As man after man was deprived of his horse, 
the number of pursuers lessened. The fight—if 
fight it could be called—had been a winning one 
for about a mile, and there were only about ten 
mounted men left. 

Crash ! 

Luck had deserted the outlaws now. Swerving 
round asharp bend at full gallop, the carriage had 


2. “ This spring clothes-peg I'll take and 
catch 
That rat alive—now just you watch. 


overbalanced and they were flung into a ditch 
bordering the wayside. A shout of triumph 
came from the pursuers, who spurred forward in 
anticipation of an easy victory. 

Maid Marion’s head had struck a piece of rock, 
and she lay senseless. Will Scarlet was bruised 
and dazed. Of the trio, Robin Hood alone had 
escaped unhurt. 

He leapt to his feet, and, standing astride the 
girl, his sword flashed out as he stood at bay. A 
moment later and Will Scarlet, still dizzy from 
the fall, sprang to the fray. They stood back to 
back with bared blades, awaiting the onslaught, 
and the cry of the Greenwood Fellowship rang 
out loudly. 

“To the Arrow! To the Arrow!” 

With lowered lances two men charged down 
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on them. Robin Hood leapt in under the point 
of one and passed his sword through his arm. 
Will, on the other hand, remained still until his 
antagonist’s lanee-head was within a foot of his 
breast. Then his blade swung down and shore 
the lance head clean. off. Instantly he re- 
covered, and another cut placed the other out 
of action. 

“Two against cight now. Come, that’s not 
so bad,” he said cheerfully. 

Then, from afar off, came a faint shout, and 
Will Scarlet, with a momentary glance over his 
shoulder, saw half a dozen green-garbed figures 
running towards them. 

“ Reinforcements,” he laughed. And then: 
“To the Arrow! To the Arrow !” 

The sheriff's men had no desire to meet the on- 
coming outlaws, and instantly took to their heels. 


3. ‘‘The clothes-peg closes with a clip, 
Now, rat, you can’t give me the slip 


Robin Hood bent anxiously over Maid Marion 
and laid a hand on her heart. : 

She stirred, her eyes opened, and she smiled 
brightly up at him. He gave a long sigh of 
relief as she scrambled dizzily to her feet. 

“Nothing more than a knock on the head,” 
she explained. ‘I shall be allright now. What 
has happened ? ” 

In a few woids he told her how the Sheriff's 
men had been beaten off, and by the time he had 
finished, the men, whose timely appearance had 
been so opportune, were on the spot. They were 
members of the band who had started before the 
three, and had caught sight of the carriage and its 
pursuers froma belt of woodland fringing the 
road, several miles back. 

With the swift, tireless trot of woodmen, they 


had followed on, conscious that their help might 
be needed. Robin Hood nodded his approval. 

Three days later the whole of the twenty Robin 
Hood had picked for the excursion were packed 
closcly together among a crowd of people gathered 
to see the revels at Moorfields. 

For an hour or more the royal bowmen held 
their own against all comers, while Robin Hood 
and his men looked idly on, content to bide their 
time. But at last there came an interval. A 
herald advanced to the butts, and a trumpet 
sounded thrice. 

“ Unless there are more who would pit their 
skillin bowmanship against the Royal Bodyguard 
of Archers, they will be declared, here and now, as 
winners of the golden arrow and champions of 
England.” 

There was a moment’s pause. Then a tall 
figure in green vaulted over the ropes, and Robin 
Hood, bow in hand, dropped lightly on his feet. 

“I dispute their title to the golden arrow,” he 
cried in a clear, ringing voice. ‘‘I, Locksley of 
Nottingham, and a score more, will meet them in 
any contest of marksmanship.” 

The outlaws had followed him over the ropes, 
and now stood a compact group behind him. A 
loud cheer came from the onlookers, and the cap- 
tain of the Royal Archers advanced jauntily. He 
had no fears that his men might be defeated, 
and there was a slight smile on his lips. 

“A score of us will shoot with you,” he said. 
“ Targets at two hundred paces, and man against 
man.” 

Robin Hood nodded, and the competitors 
ranged themselves on the mark. At the sound 
of the trumpets the bows twanged. Each man 


4. ‘The flower-pot I turn up, so, 
And Master Rat is caught—Ho | ho!” 
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fired thrice. When the targets were inspected, 


a loud cheer rose from those watching at the 


herald’s announcement that no one of the 
competitors had failed to strike the bull’s- 
eye. 

“You shoot well,” admitted the captain 


grudgingly to Robin. ‘ But this does not decide 
the contest. 
The outlaw chief nodded his head. 


“A child ought to be thrashed if 


We must have a longer range.” 


he could not 


score a bull’s-eye on such a target. Let us have 


one shot cach at a peeled willow wand at three 


hundred 
beaten !” 


paces. Do this, or admit yourself 

The other’s jaw dropped at this cool proposal 
of a supreme test of marksmanship. To split a 
willow wand at such a distance was a feat calling 
for no small skill. 

“As you will,” he said. “I will ask the Mar- 
shal to have them prepared.” 

The slim sticks, off the slippery surface of 
which an arrow was calculated to glance unless 
it struck true and square, were soon set up. 
Then it was that the outlaws gave proof of their 
superiority in archery. While the Royal Archers 
only hit the mark true now and again, not one of 
Robin Hood’s men but split his wand at a first 
shot. A rattle of applause arose from the spec- 
tators. 

“Tt is for you to pro 


ose a fresh test if you are 


not satisfied,’ said Robin Hood to the captain 
politely. : 

The other scowled angrily. 

““ There is only one band of archers that could 
shoot so,” he said suspiciously. 


“That is Robin 


2, ‘Into the farmer's sack 
Tl, quickly crawl, 
it wouldn't take me long 
to eat them all 


1. Says Piggy: “ Well, those 
apples do look nice! 
I'lleat a few and do itin 
atrice 
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Hood's men from Sherwood, You shoot too well 


to be honest, sir.” 

“ He shoots too well to be a rogue, you mean,” 
interrupted a burly man who had strode forward. 
“Tor shame, sir. You have been fairly beaten, 
and I, Sir John Chandos, High Constable of 
England, have been witness to it.’”” He turned 
to Robin Hood. ‘Like this man, I can guess 
who youare. But I make no inquiries. Here is 
the golden arrow. It is honestly yours.” His 
voice dropped to a whisper. ‘‘ For your own 
sake, leave London at once. There are others 
who may recognise you, and you will be in danger. 
You are sportsmen and brave men. Go {* 

“ Thanks for the hint, Sir John,” replied the 
outlaw chief, bowing low to perhaps the bravest 
and most chivalrous knight of the time. “I will 
take it. Within half an hour we shall be out of 
London.” 

He kept his word—but the golden arrow 
found its way to Sherwood. 

THE END 


RIDDLE-ME-REE 


I am one of the cheapest things you own ; 
Yet in my usefulness I stand alone ; 
None else can do my task. 
The beggar needs me, and the Queen ; 
To steal me none would be so mean ; 
For I am given if you ask. 
Answer: A pin. 


Which is the strongest day in the week ? 
Answer: Sunday, because all the rest are week 


days. 


3. The farmer soon returns— 
picks up his sack, 
And piggy's taken off 
upon his back 


4. And piggy’s feelings you 
may quickly guess 
When he is dropped into 
the cider-press | 


“WHEN V'M A MAN!" 


SOME 


CLEVER TRICKS AND PUZZLES — 


EASY TO LEARN _AND TO PERFORM 


THE BOOKS AND BAG TRICK 
ge your friend 
two heavy books 
and ask him if he can 
blow them over. He 
will probably offer to 
try, and when he 
finds that it is impossible he will give it up. 
You must now get a paper bag, the largest you 
can find. Place the bag flat upon the table, 
so that the opening is quite near the edge 
of the table. Now place your books upon 
the bag as shown in the picture. Gather the 
opening of the bag up in your hand, and blow 


into it until it fills with air. As soon as the bag 
fills, the books will fall over. * 


Saye 
THE THREE FEATHERS 
ay up to a chum and hold out three feathers, 
remarking as you do so: 

“Could you place these three feathers upon 
the back of your hand, blow away the middle 
one, and leave the other two there? ” 

He may try, but he will certainly fail, and 
most likely challenge you to do it yourself. 

‘ 


Place the three feathers upon your hand, and, 
holding the two outside ones as in the illus- 
tration, blow away the middle one. 


——f 
THE LUGGAGE-LABEL PUZZLE 
ERE is ever such a good catch that you 
H should remember. 

First, you need an old luggage-label, and 
through the small rubber hole thread a. piece 
of coloured ribbon or thread. Tie the two ends 
together so that the ribbon forms a loop. 

Now you. will need another piece of ribbon of 
a different colour, if you can.manage to get it— 
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blue, for instance. Make a tiny hole 
at the other end of the label, and, 
when you have threaded the second 
ribbon through the loop of the first 
one, slip the two ends through this 
hole. 

Ask mother to let you have two 
fairly large buttons from her work- 


4 
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basket, and tie these on to the two ends of 


the second ribbon. 

Now show the label to one of 
your little chums, and say : 

“Can you take the blue ribbon 
from the other one without tearing 
the label or taking off the 
buttons ? ” 

It will be great fun to see how mystified he 
will be as he twists the ribbons this way and 
that, trying to separate them. 

No doubt in the end he will give it up. Then 
you must take the label from him, saying: 

“ Well, let me show you how to do it.” 

All you do is to simply bend up the label as 
you can see in the second picture, and then 
draw out the blue ribbon. 

Your friend will be so angry with himself 
for not thinking of this way before. 


fea 
THE PAPER SQUARE PUZZLE 

H™ is a puzzle which is quite easy to make, 
and with which you can have lots of fun. 

Cut out a strip 
of cardboard five 
inches long and ‘& 
one inch wide. Cut this strip into five pieces,, 
as shown in the first diagram. 

The puzzle is to so arrange these five pieces 
that they form a perfect square. It sounds 
easy enough ; try it and see. 

The little diagram in the corner 
will show you how to do the puzzle. 
Take your puzzle to the next party 
you go to; it will amuse the 
other guests. to try it. 


THE HERALD OF CHRISTMAS 


A Story of the Robin 


NYONE could tell with half an eye, as 
A the saying is, that the snow was coming. 
Under the bent grass on the desolate 
sandhills by the sea something was moving 
which had not been there before. Indeed, it had 
just come from inland. It was a bird, and when; 
it hopped out one saw it plainly. No other 
bird, surely, could be so gay in such a scene, 
and with starvation nudging its elbow, so to 
speak. The bird must be—was—a robin. 

This was not England, however; and this 
robin, although to all but the most critical 
of experts it looked the same as our English 
robin, was of a paler hue than those reared in 
our damper climes. , 

He had come from—— Goodness knows 
how far he had flown from somewhere—somd 
garden, maybe—inland of these desolate sand- 
hills on the coast of Continental Europe. 

The snow was coming, and our alts knew it, 
but I don’t quite know how. he arrived at the 
knowledge. Moreover, he knew that here the 
snow was not as in England. - Once it came to 
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this drear Northern land it stopped, and, for a 
robin, a “ soft-billed”” bird, an insect-eater, to 
remain there, meant death probably. Where- 
fore, he had, so to speak, packed his trunk, and 
was off for a Christmas holiday. 

There were, it seemed, others also who shared 
the robin’s knowledge and his determination. 
Birds kept passing him, overhead and on either 
hand, continually heading due west, out over 
the sullen, snarling waves of the shallow, cold 
North Sea. Some were wild duck, some jack- 
daws, some finches of various kinds, but very 
many were thrushes and larks—more than half, 
in fact. 

The robin came out again, to snatch, if possible, 
a last meal before 4s journey. He was no fool, 
and knew that, to resist great cold, plenty of 
food must be taken to keep up the body-heat, 
otherwise one may go to sleep—for ever. 

Under grass-tuft, behind pebble, at the root 
of silver sea-holly, in the shelter of what in the 
summer had been a yellow poppy, he unearthed 
his prey—beetles, sand-wasps, spiders, or their 


grubs or chrysalids, who had hibernated 
and been given away by ‘the ever-shifting 
sand. 


Then on a sudden, just as the last cold glimmer 
of day was fading, and one would have expected 
the little bird to scek shelter for the night, 
another robin flew past-him overhead, heading 
westwards. A second or two later another 
went by, then two together, then others—all 
heading the same way, out to sea. 

Our Redbreast watched each one go with his 
beautiful, full, bright eyes, until, all at once, 
with a flirt of the tail, he had risen and was flying 
also, on his peculiar, jerky flight, low over the 
sandhills. So weak his odd, uncertain flight 
seemed—as if fitted merely to dodge from hedge 
to hedge, or across from one ficld to another-- 
that one expected every instant to see him settle 
again. One could have betted that he was 
only taking a short trip to some thick bush of 
which he knew. There was no preparation or 
warning; therefore, for what followed. 

The bird passed several low brier-patches, but 
he did not alight. On the contrary, he kept on 
—on over the low sand-dunes; on down the 
sandy beach; on above the surf of the white 
grounding waves; on over the sullen green 
heave of the sea; on,,on, on into the night and 
the unknown, to sea, to sea and. away. 


Soon Redbreast found himself flying through the snowflakes, in the midst of quite a large flock of 


robins 


Night came down, and a cold moon played 
hide-and-seek among the black clouds. Now 
and then a “ white horse” foamed on the top 
of'a wave, ran along a little way, and went 
out. 

The robins closed rank a little—but they are 
ever independent, pugnacious little rascals, 
and not given much to tolerate any companion- 
ship, save man’s—and from time to time one or 
other gave vent to that plaintive, sighing, 
winter squeak of theirs, which served somewhat 
as a rallying note, for it carried a surprising 
distance—much farther than you would think— 
over the face of the waters. 

The wind was N.E. about, and had a speed 
of some thirty miles an hour. The robins’ course 
was, or was intended to be, due W., but the 
wind drifted them, as one rowing across a swift 
river might be drifted, so that their course was 
a double one, and they were really—much to 
their disgust—flying two ways at once—W., and 
W. with a point S. This was probably why 
they were flying so low, to avoid this trouble- 
some blast, and check the “ drift’ as much as 
possible. 

The speed of these tiny birds was really 
astonishing—about forty-six miles an hour. 
But then it must be remembered that the wind 
Was more with than against them, and that the 
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speed of a bird is increased by a wind with, or 
decreased by a wind against, it by as many miles 
per hour as the wind is itself blowing. Never- 
theless they were frequently overtaken and 
passed by other and stronger flyers, fleeing the 
snow on the mainland of Northern Europe. The 
fitful. moon gleaming out in streaks revealed 
these, all flying low above the waves; now a 
wedge of common wild duck, like some strange 
machine; now a scattered group of those bad 
characters, grey crows; now, again, a solitary 
heron, his great wings fanning slowly ; and yet 
again a string of gaudy, swift teal. 

Once a snow-flurry seized them, and they 
became completely nonplussed and lost their 
way. Once a liner went by, “like a Grand 
Hotel,” and our Redbreast settled for a few 
minutes’ rest on deck, and would, I fancy, have 
stayed longer had she been going the right way. 
And once an owl, a short-eared owl, came silently 
up behind him, bound for the same land as him- 
self, and was so close before he saw it—owls fly 
almost silently, by the way—that no power on 
earth could have saved him from the dread 
squeeze of those taloned claws of the night- 
hunter if their owner had been occupied with 
anything else than a journey he was anxious 
to get over as quickly as might. be. 

And so they whirred on their little way, our 
robin and his fellows, tireless little marvels, 
always looking too frail for the task, always flying 
so uncertainly, to all appearances, that they 
seemed in danger of dropping from exhaustion 
at any moment, and always keeping on steadily 


At last, seven hours and twenty minutes from the 
start, they ran smack into, not a snow-flurry 
this time, but a steady, drifting snowstorm, and 
calamity was upon them. ‘ 

Instantly our robin and his now hidden com- 
panions began to rise steadily. He went up 
some hundreds of feet, and, finding things no 
better there, came down again. It was evi- 
dent that the snow put him out, acting ap- 
parently as it, or fog, would on a man. He 
seemed to expect to be able to see certain land- 
marks about here, and the snow had _ hidden 
them. 

The plaintive squeak of another robin sounded 
thinly through the silent, whirling, white curtain, 
and he answered and closed in upon it. Squeak 
replied to squeak on every side, and soon Red- 
breast found himself flying in the midst of quite 
a large, loose flock of robins and one chaffinch. It 
had been lonely in that chaos of twirling flakes 
apparently, and even they, the proud, inde- 
pendent robins, had for once felt the need of 
company. It was evident, however, that all 
was not well with them. They several times 
swerved, once or twice wheeled, and were con- 
tinually changing their elevation. Moreover, 
their course had become a twirling line now, 
with frequent casts this way and that, halts to 
soar, and aimless drifting. In fact, they looked 
very much like losing themselves altogether ; 
and lost birds have been known to perish within 
sight of land, without knowing it. 

Then suddenly—so suddenly that it almost 
made them jump as they flew—dead on their 
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DORA DUCK GOT TWO HELPINGS OF CAKE— 


1, Smiled Dora Duck : “ This chance I'll take ; 


f And, while they read, I’ll take the cake!" My cake has gone! Where can it be?” 


nN Nnr Narn 


2. Cried Clara Chick : “ Good gracious me! 
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right front, there burst out, stabbing through 
the snoweloud, as it might have been a mighty 
sword, a great, dazzling beam of light, high 
overhead, It swept round, enveloped them for 
a second or two, turning them to silver, and, 
leaping onwards in its circling career, vanished. 
Came then a period of inky blackness by contrast, 
and then again that blinding, hurrying path of 
light. It was a lighthouse on the coast of Eng- 
land, and they had been close under it—almost 
on the shore, in fact,—without knowing it. 

Instantly Redbreast and his fellows swerved 
towards this signal out of the dark, but there 
was no helpless beating against the glass of the 
lantern and perishing in the sea below, as we 
have read of in former years. The great 
‘ revolving” light—two flashes in close succession 
and then a blank—did not dazzle as an old- 
fashioned “ fixed” light would have done. 

Robin flew up to the base of the towering light- 
house, dimly visible in the darkness, intending 
to hunt for some niche or cranny, if such existed, 
among the bare rocks on which to settle. He 
was very fatigued, indeed, and nearly done for. 
That last struggle in the tearing snowstorm had 
taken all the strength his small body had left. 

The few perches, however, were all taken by 
other tired travellers, and But what was 
this? Real perches of wood! Heaps of them, 
all placed just where the tired birds would be most 
likely to need and find them. What new miracle 
could this be ? 

Our Redbreast did not ask. He settled on 
one of these structures, dropped, it seemed, 


—AND THE TWO LITTLE CHICKS AN AW 
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3. And Cissy Chick cried: “Look here, do! 
Someone has taken my piece, too!" 


from Heaven, sheltered from the biting nor’- 
easter by the towering bulk of the lighthouse, 
and, tucking his head under his wing, forthwith 
and instantly went to sleep. 

The bird did not know, or pause to consider, 
how those so convenient perches came to be 
there, in just the right, yet most unlikely place. 
He had never heard of the Bird ProtectionSociety, 
and of the many kind human friends of the 
feathered ones who had subscribed for those 
perches to be erected there. 

Ilis journey was done; and the last thing he 
heard ere he slipped into dreamland, coming 
up the wind from inland, was the pealing, joyful 
chorus of church bells ushering in Christmas Day. 
It almost seemed as if they were welcoming our 
feathered friend to England’s hospitable shores 
for Christmas. : 

Next morning, just as the family on a farm 
three miles away were getting ready to go to 
Christmas morning service, there came a robin to 
the door. He wasa beautiful robin, the brightest 
they had ever seen, and showed to perfection, a 
study in crimson and warm brown, against the 
dazzling white of the heaped-up snow. Perhaps 
they thought that it was the snow which made 
the robin they had fed for the past few months 
look brighter, but he had fled the night before 
to Cornwall in front of the snow, and this one was 
our little friend from the Continent. Anyway, 
they gave him a Christmas dinner fit for a prince 
among robins, and he is still there in that garden 
now, singing his cheery song, and gay as ever. 


THE END. 


FUL FRIGHT 
See 


4. Cried they: ‘“ We'll go! Withouta doubt 
There surely must be spooks about!” 
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THE BEAD NECALACE 


A Touching Tale of a Brave Girl 


HREE girls were walking down the High 
Street. They were discussing the 


party to be given by Ella White, one 
of the three. 

“Nearly everyone has accepted,” she said, 
with a complacent smile. ‘‘ But then I flatter 
myself that our parties are too well-known to 
get many refusals. I can’t think why you 
didn’t get your invitation, Estrelle. It must 
have been lost in the post.” 

“T suppose so,” said Estrelle. 
you very much for asking me, Ella.” 

“Sir Denis Deering is coming, with his son 
and daughter,” went on Ella, with an important 
air. “* He is governor of one of the West Indies. 
Awfully rich and a great friend of papa’s. They 
are home on holiday, and have hosts of engage- 
ments, but, as he said, he could not possibly 
refuse this one.” 

Just then they arrived at Estrelle’s corner, 
and she bade them good-bye. 


“ But thank 


“Well, dearie,’”” said her mother, as she came 


in, ‘“‘had a_ nice 
walk ?” A 

““Yes, mummie,” 
replied Estrelle. ‘I 
met Ella White. She 
is giving a grand 
party on Tuesday, 
and has asked me 


to go.” 
“That will be 
nice,” said Mrs. 


Greville in her gentle 
voice. 

ot Ves”? sasid 
Estrelle doubtfully ; 
“but Ella’s parties 
are so grand, and 
she always makes 
me feel so dowdy, 


Schoolmistress Hippo : 
got ten good marks, 
half day's holiday?” 


CHEERFUL CHOICE 


“ Now, Johnny Snake, you've 
Will you have some toffee or a 


Johnny: “Neither, Mrs. Hippo. See Gh 
rather have a look at ‘Puck Annual'.” again ! 
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somehow. I haven't got nice clothes like she 
has-” 

Mrs. Greville smiled. She knew Estrelle too 
well to think she was grumbling. 

“T wasn’t going to tell you,” she said, “ but 
your godfather sent you a sovereign to-day, to 
buy something for your Christmas present. 
Now, what do you say to buying some pretty 
stuff for a party frock ?”’ 

“Oh, mother, how lovely!” cried Estrelle. 

And so it was decided that Estrelle should 
go to Hill's next day and buy a length of blue 
voile,and Mrs. Greville was to make the frock. 

Early next morning she set off, the precious 
sovereign nestling safely in her purse. 

The Grevilles had once been in much better 
circumstances, but poor Mr. Greville had lost 
most of his money in a bank failure. The blow 
had killed him, and Mrs. Greville was left 
with a very slender income. But she was 
a good manager, and she and her daughter 
lived comfortably enough in a small way. 

As Estrelle stood 
in. front of Hill’s, 
she saw a girl com- 
ing down the street ; 
something in her 
walk arrested her 
attention, and look- 
ing again she gave 
a glad cry. 

“Henriette!” she 
cried. ‘Oh, I am 
glad to see you! 
I did not know you 
were in England.” 

“ Estrelle, can it 
really be you? 
Oh, but it is so 
nice to see you 


pat! 


If you please, I'd 


PIGGY KNEW SOMETHING! 


GET OFF 


1 


1. ‘* Get off my back,’”’ 
But did Rufus the Roo 
Not he! 


grunted Patsy the pig. 
ster take any notice? 


Henriette Dulac was a Belgian girl, and 
Estrelle and she had been boarders at the same 
convent in Flanders. They had been great 
friends, but when Estrelle’s father had died, she 
had left the convent. Although they wrote 
frequently at first, they 
had not heard from 
one another since the 
war started. 

When the first greet- 
ings were over, Estrelle 
said: 

“Tell me, Henriette, 
where are you living?” 

Henriette mentioned 
a small street in the 
poorest part of Whit- 
minster. Seeing the look 
of surprise on Estrelle’s face, she burst. out: 

“Ah, Estrelle, things are indeed sad with 
me. Once we had everything; now we are in 
direst need. My papa, he lost all in this cruel war, 
and we just managed to escape with our lives. 
And now he lies ill, so ill that I fear he shall not 
live long. And I—I try to earn a few shillings, 
but it is, oh, so hard!” 

“Poor Henriette!” 
sympathy in her eyes. 

“See, Estrelle, I make these beads. You 
remember, the sisters at the convent taught us. 
And I try to sell them, but so few of the shops 
will buy.” 

“T will buy a string, Henriette. I should 
love them. How pretty they are, and how well 
you make them?” 


nose-ring over the tap, a: 


cried Estrelle, tears of 
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2. Then that water-butt gave Patsy a good 
idea. Trotting up to the barrel he slipped his 


As she spoke, she opened her purse and took 
out the precious sovercign. 

‘See, Henriette, take this in payment of the 
beads. Yes, yes ’’—as Henriette shrank back— 
“Tinsist. And I will help you, Henriette. Never 
fear, things will come right for you. Oh, yes, 
I know they will,” as Henriette shook her head. 

“ Now go home, and don’t you worry. I will 
think of some plan to help.” 

And, flinging her arms round Henriette’s 
neck, she gave her a loving hug. 

When Estrelle recounted her adventure, Mrs. 
Greville said : 

“T must go and see them, dear. I am afraid 
I cannot do much, but I will do what I can.” 

Next day Mrs. Greville went to see the Dulacs. 
She found poor M. Dulac was very ill, and 
lacking the barest necessities, His gratitude for 
Estrelle’s kindness was 
very touching. 

“ Ah, madame,” he 
said, ‘‘life is sad these 
dark days, and when 
one thinks of what has 
been, it is indeed hard 
to bear.” 

Mrs. Greville promised 
to do her utmost for 
them, and when she left 
slipped ten shillings into 
Henriette’s hand. She 
could ill spare it, but she was of the kind 
that gives without counting the cost. 

All the week Estrelle worried and worried to 
think of some plan of helping the Dulacs. She 
had been once or twice with some little offering 


nd— 


and Rufus the Rooster got 


d severely. Look at Patsy 
ing! 


3. Pulled it out, 
his spirits dampe: 
and the hens smil: 


THE MICE, THE TRAP, AND THE CAT 


me 


The chum of these two merry little mice 
was caught in the trap, So one stood on the 
back of the chair and annoyed the cat till it 
made a spring on the back of the chair— 


Which was just what they wanted it to 
do. Over went the chair on the top of the 
trap—releasing the mouse inside. Then these 
merry mice all laughed together. 
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from her mother, and every time she had cheered 
Henriette up and promised to find a way of 
helping, but it was much easier said than done. 

Mrs. Greville had tried to interest friends in 
the case, but everyone had so many calls upon 
their charity at this time that it seemed hopeless. 

“T must, I must, find some way!” Estrelle 
kept whispering to herself. “If only I had 
some money of my own.” 

And the night of the party came, and still no 
plan presented itself. She did not feel a bit 
like going, but she had accepted the invitation, 
and there was no way out. 

“What a guy I shall look!” she thought as 
she looked at her muslin-clad figure in the glass. 

Just as she was going downstairs, she caught 
up the string of beads. 

“T’ll wear these,” she thought; “ somehow 
I seem to feel they are lucky beads.” 

It was a very grand party, and Estrelle looked 
wistfully at the daintily clad girls. The guests 
of the evening were the baronet and his children. 
Grace Deering was the same age as Estrelle, 
but, as the latter thought with a whimsical 
smile, there the resemblance ended. 

-Estrelle soon forgot her old muslin frock, and 
enjoyed herself with the merriest, for clothes 
never troubled her much. There were games and 
dancing ; ‘and Frank Deering, a tall, handsome 
lad, did not think her dowdy, at all events, for 
he managed to secure her as partner a good 
many times, much to-the annoyance of Ella, 
who very greatly disliked to find others pre- 
ferred to herself. 


After supper a merry group stood chatting at 
one end of the room when Ella joined them. 

“What a pretty necklace you are wearing, 
Estrelle ?’’ said one of the girls, fingering the 
beads. 

“Oh, they’re not real,” said Ella, in a loud 
voice. She owed Estrelle a grudge, and now 
was the time to pay it. ‘‘ I really wonder at you, 
wearing imitation jewellery, Estrelle.” 

Estrelle blushed, as one or two of Ella’s inti- 
mate friends tittered. 

“My necklace has a little history,” she said 
quietly. ‘‘ Perhaps you would not wonder why 
I wear it if you knew.” 

“Tell us, Estrelle,’” cried Doris White, a 
plain girl with a good-natured face ; and several 
others joined in with cries of ‘‘ Do, please.’ 

Estrelle was not fond of hearing her own 
voice, but, rather than make a fuss, she told in 
a direct and simple manner how she had come 
by the beads. 

“T am so sorry for them,” she ended. “I’d 
give anything to be able to help them, for, you 
see, she is my friend.” 

“But you have helped them, you know,” 
cried Frank Deering, ‘“‘and I think it was 
ripping of you.” 

“Tf that was how you came by your necklace, 
Miss Greville, I think you may be proud to 
wear it,” said a quiet voice. And, turning round, 
Estrelle saw Sir Denis. He had joined the 
group, unnoticed by the girls. 

“Tm quite sure Grace would just love a 
necklace like that, and, although I cannot wear 
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one mysclf, IT have lots of ‘little friends who 
would be delighted to have one, and so perhaps 
you will take me to see your friends to-morrow, 
and I will get Miss Dulac to make me some.” 

Ella, who had really meant to snub Estrelle, 
was bitterly disappointed at the turn affairs 
had taken, But Estrelle—well, Estrelle felt 
she had never been so happy before, for was 
she not to be the means of helping her friend ? 

Sir Denis was as good as his word, for the 
next day he went with Estrelle to sce the Dulacs, 
and not only did he order enough necklaces 
to keep Henriette busy fora long time to come, 
but he lent the Dulacs a cottage in the country. 
And when M. Dulac had recovered, with careful 
nursing and country air, he found some light 
work for him, which brought in enough for 
Henriette and himself to live in comfort. 

The next day Sir Denis called upon Mrs. 
Greville. He told her that his children had 
taken a great fancy to Estrelle. 

“And as she is just the girl I would choose 
as a friend for them,” he said, ‘‘I hope you will 
let them see as much of one another as possible.” 

Mrs. Greville gladly agreed; and later, when the 
Deerings were going to Scotland for a holiday, they 
invited Estrelle to accompany them. They had the 
most glorious holiday imaginable, and so you see 
Estrelle’s necklace brought her luck after all. 


PLAY 


When April showers are pelting down, 
Tom, Jack, and Bob, Bess, Nell, and May, 
Pretend they're driving up to town, 
Just like dear father does each day. 
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SESE 


THE THREEPENNY-BIT PUZZLE 

y™ know a half-crown and a threepenny-bit 
when you see them, don’t you? One is 
a big coin and the other is quite a tiny one. 

Now, how many threepenny-bits do you guess 
can be placed side by side across the half-crown 
without overlapping the edge ? 

I have heard people guess all sorts of numbers, 
but hardly anybody ever gets the answer right. 
When you have made a guess, get some coins 
and see how far you are out. You will be sur- 
prised. This is a good catch to try on your chum. 


A GOOD TRICK 

if Nigues a piece of string about two feet long, 

and, placing it on the floor, get one of your 

friends to put the thumb of each hand firmly 
down upon it. 

Now ask him to step over the string without 

touching it with his feet or lifting his thumbs. 

He will find that this is a bit harder than it 


sounds. 

A AND B made a bet concerning which would 
eat the most eggs. A ate 99, B ate 100 

and won. How many more eggs did B eat than 

A? The answer will be: ““B ate 2 eggs more 

than A, whilst in reality B ate 100 eggs, there- 

fore he ate r more than A. 


—<——_. 


A CLEVER CATCH 


A sofa makes a lovely bus, p 
Jack drives the rocking-horse with glee ; 

Tom’s the conductor-man, and thus 
The rainy morn goes merrily. ° 
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THAT BIRTHDAY CAKE 


A Jolly School Story with a Pleasant Surprise 


“s ALLO! What's your name?” 
H The words were addressed to the 
“new boy,” who had arrived that 
afternoon at Tenterton School. 

“Cobble !”’ answered the self-conscious lad. 
“Claude Cobble.” 

“ Cobble!” repeated Tom Marsh, the boy who 
had asked. ‘“ What a funny name!” 

“Yes, we shall have to give him a nickname,” 
suggested his chum, Bob Browden. ‘ What do 
you think of Gobble?” 

“Splendid!” roared the boys in chorus. 
“That’s what we'll call him — Gobble! 
I say, you don’t mind, do you?” 

“Oh, no, I 
don’t care!” 
answered 


NOT FAIR! 


“Oh, yes, rather! ” answered Tom Marsh. 
“ There’s a topping one in the High Street.” 

“That's good!” commented the new boy. 
“'Cos I’ve got a birthday to-morrow, and my 
Aunt Sarah always sends me ten shillings as a 
present to buy what I like, and I want to know 
where the best tuck shop is.” 

“But you're not going to spend the whole 
ten shillings on sweets and things, surely?” 
exclaimed Bob Browden. “‘ My pater says we 
ought to try and save half of our pocket money.” 

“Pooh!” retorted Claude. ‘‘ What rot! I'll 
tell you what I'll do. If you'll wait until to- 
morrow, I'll take you all down and stand you a 
shilling ice- 
cream each!” 

“ Righto!” 


Claude. “T agreed all 
don’t mind the other 
what you call boys, with 
me, so long one voice. 
as you don’t “That’s a 
call me out of promise! ” 
the tuck The fol- 
shop !”” lowing day 
This little dawned, and 
sally on the sate with it a dis- 
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rather endeared him to the hearts of the others. 
In reality, it was a clue to Claude’s nature. 

As a matter of fact, Claude Cobble had one 
failing when he first arrived at Tenterton. He 
was rather inclined to be greedy, especially where 
nice things to eat were concerned. 

Happily, however, it was not long before 
something occurred which, with the help of Tom 
Marsh, cured the new boy of his little weakness, 
and made him quite as nice a boy as all the others 
at Tenterton School. 

“T say,” continued Claude, “ talking about 
the tuck-shop, I suppose you've got a pretty 
decent one here?” 


ble,” as the other boys now called him. 

Instead of the usual letter from his Aunt 
Sarah enclosing either a postal order ora Treasury 
note for ten shillings, there arrived a square 
cardboard box addressed to ‘‘ Master Claude 
Cobble, Tenterton School.” 

Claude untied the string with feverish haste to 
discover a nice-looking home-made cake inside, 
together with a little note from his Aunt Sarah. 

“ Dear Claudie,” ran the note, “ I thought you 
might like a sample of one of my home-made 
cakes, so I am sending you one with the very 
best of good wishes for a happy birthday.—Your 
loving Aunt Sarah.” 
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“H'm!” muttered Claude.‘ That's all very 
well, but what about the money ? ” 

In vain he searched the box for some sign of 
the missing ten shil- 
lings, but he could find 
none. 

Thus it was that 
when the other boys 
tan Claude to earth in 
the deserted class-room 
that morning, they 
found him sitting in 
front of- the opened 
parcel with a very long 
face. 

“Many happy ce- 
turns of the day! And .- 
now what about.our ice-creams ? ” they inquired 
anxiously. : 

“ You can’t have any!” retorted Claude, ina 
bad-tempered tone. : 

“But you promised!” 

“TknowIdid. But my aunt has sent me this 
wretched cake instead of the usual tip.” 

“Oh, well, never mind, give us each a slice of 
cake,” suggested Tom Marsh. . 

“Yes, that’ll do,” agreed "Bob Browden. 
“ Tere’s a knife,” he added, as he produced his 
pocket penknife and wiped some lead-pencil dust 
off the blade. 

Claude took the knife and endeavoured to make 
the first cut in the cake. 

The result was disastrous. 

The blade snapped off at the hilt! 
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The favourite wins by a neck 


“Here, I say t “ What's the 
game. That's my best knife you’ve broken !’” 

“Tt’s no good blaming me," returned Claude 
miserably. ‘‘ You'd better talk to my Aunt 
Sarah. I'm sorry for her visitors if they have to 
eat her cakes. Here, take the whole of the 
rotten thing ; I don’t want it!” 

With these words Gobble snatched up the 
heavy cake and flung it towards the little group 
of boys. 

Tom Marsh caught it cleverly in one hand. 

“All right. Thanks. Come on, boys,” he 
cried. ‘“ We'll go and borrow the gardener’s 
saw and cut it into slices that way.” 

Off they went in a small procession out into 
the grounds of the school, where they found 
the gardener hard at work. 
:* Between them they 
managed to break his 
saw, but still they 
made not the slightest 
impression upon Aunt 
Sarah’s cake. 

“ Phew !” exclaimed 
Tom Marsh, wiping 
the perspiration from 
his brow. “ What are 
we going to do now? 
It’s a sure thing it’s 
not much good to 
eat!” 

“ Well, then, let’s have a game at football with 
.it!” suggested a boy. called Jinks. 

No sooner said than done. 


‘cried Browden. 


And carries off the winning-post as well as the 
first prize! 


Down went the cake on the ground, and away 
went the boys, kicking it along the gravel path, 
wildly shouting and yelling at the top of their 
voices. 

Tom Marsh had the lead, and then, when Bob 
Browden suddenly tried to charge him and take 
the “ ball’? away from him, Tom gave it one 
mighty and terrific kick, which sent the cake 
flying up against one of the stone walls of the 
schoolhouse and himself howling with pain, for 
he had badly stubbed his toe against the brick- 
like cake. 

Then a surprising thing happened. 

The cake struck the corner of the school and 
split in half. 

“Hooray!” cried the boys, dashing up. 
““ We've broken it open at last!” 

And when they came still nearer they found a 
tiny silver box embedded in the centre of the cake. 

Tom Marsh, who had by this time recovered, 
pulled it out and opened it. 

Inside he found a thin piece of paper, which 
being unfolded was found to bea Treasury note 
for ten shillings. 

“Oo-er!” gasped Tom. “ Here’s a find! 
And now to play a joke on Gobble.” 

Away they went to the class-room, where 
they found Claude still moping about the loss of 
his ten shillings. 

“Tsay!” exclaimed Tom, bursting in. 
““ We’ve managed to open up that cake of yours, 
and there were some grand ‘ plums’ inside it!” 

“Oh, were there?” returned Claude. “I 
don’t care! You can have the lot!” 

“Can we really?” laughed Tom. “ And this 
one, too?” 


He held up the note between his finger and 
thumb beneath Gobble’s nose. 

Claude looked and saw what it was. 

“No fear!” he cried, making a grab at the 
note. ‘ You can’t have that. It’s mine!” 

“ But you said we could keep all the ‘ plums’ 
we found!” taunted Tom. 

“Yes; but I never knew that was hidden 
inside it. Come on, hand it over!” 

“What do you say, boys?” asked Tom, 
turning to the others. 

“ Yes, let him have it,” they agreed. ‘“ After 
all, it is his birthday, isn’t it?” 

And so Tom handed Claude the note. 

“ Here you are, Gobble,” he said ; “ and don’t 
spend it all at the tuck shop!” 

“T won’t,” answered Claude. ‘ I'll save half, 
and stand you all a treat at the tuck shop with 
the other half. Come on, boys!” 

THE END. 


rte oe ee ——— 
THE GAME OF STATUES 


Db” you ever play at statues? It’s great fun. 
This is what you have to do. First 
of all you must select one player to be the 
“judge.” Then, at a given word, all the other 
players must try to pose like statues. They 
must keep absolutely quiet and perfectly still. 

Now the “judge” must walk round and say 
funny things to the various statues, to try to 
make them laugh. ; 

Everyone who laughs has to pay a forfeit. 
The player whom. the judge considers the most 
like a statue, and who keeps serious, becomes 
judge, and so the game proceeds. 
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THE HOUSING TROUBLE IN FLY-TOWN 


he felt quite pleased with himself. 
tenant, this, I feel sure,” said he. 


But you can imagine his surprise when he called 
for his rent to find a big butterfly (which had once 
been the caterpillar) in possession. 
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WORTH 


A. Thrilling ‘Tale 


HIS SALT * 


of the Great War 


Sa eee ee Dl 


0. 7 Was the jolliest study in all Charlton 
House School. This was: not to be 
wondered at, seeing it was occupied by 

three of the nicest boys in the school. : 

To-night, with its red curtains drawn across 
the windows, shutting out the cheerless drizzle 
without, the coal fire blazing and crackling 
merrily, it made a cosy picture indeed. 

“Heigho!”” Bob Beresford stretched 
hands above his 
head ; “‘ I can hardly , 
believe that  to- 
morrow I leave the 
dear old school for 
good. It doesn’t seem 
true somehow.” 

“T wish to good- 
ness it wasn’t,” said 
another of the group, 
Jim Blake by name. 
“We shall miss you 
horribly, old man.” 

“Rather!” as- 
sented the third boy 
heartily. 

“It’s good to hear you chaps say that,” 
said Bob, and he flashed at them the smile 
which everyone found so hard to resist. ‘‘ Some- 
how it seems to take the sting out of going. 
We have been good chums, haven’t we 7” 

“Don’t say have been,” said Denis Bryan 
“ That sounds as if it is all over.” 

“Hallo, you chaps!” A curly head was 
thrust in at the door. ‘Is Beresford here? 
Oh, yes. Beresford, Hardman wants. you.” 

Bob stood up. ‘ Wait. here until I come 
back? Hardman told me he would send 
for me. I expect he wants to say good-bye.” 

“ Righto!” said Jim. “ Get back as quickly 
as you can.” 


his 


of Mr. Giraffe’s collars.” 


Mrs. Squirrel: “ My—what a lovely big sheet. 


Mrs. Rat: “That's not a sheet, my dear. 


Hardman was the boys’ house-master. Ever 
since Bob had entered the upper school Hardman 
had liked the lad. 

But during the last year this liking had grown 
into something deeper, and there now existed 
a strong friendship between master and pupil. 

Bob hurried down the passage which led to 
the master’s study and knocked at the door. 

As he opened it, the occupant of the room 
looked up. 

“Come in, Beres- 
ford,” he said, in 
the clear voice 
which he always 
spoke. ‘Sit down, 
won't you? And 
he pointed to an 
armchair which stood 
by the fire. 

“T wanted to have 
a chat with you, and 
to tell you how sorry 
I shall be to lose 
you.” 

“Tm sorry to te 
going, sir,” said Bob. ‘I did not realise how 
fond I was of the old school.” 

“That's always the way, lad,” said the 
master. ‘We never value our schooldays so 
much as when they are past. 

“T shall miss you perhaps more than you 
can guess,” he went on. ‘‘ During this last year 
you have been my right-hand. As head boy your 
influence has been enormous, and you have used 
that influence in a manner that has always 
been for the good of the house.” 

“Thank you,” stammered Bob, his face 
crimson with pleasure. ‘‘ Your good opinion has 
always meant a great deal to me, sir,” 

“T know,’’ went on Hardman, his eyes fixed 


in 


» 


It's one 
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on the boy's face, “that at 
times it has been difficult, and 
if 1 have never said anything, 
it is not because I have not 


realised things. 

“TV have been a Sixth Form 
boy myself, and head of my 
and I it 

which many 
sacrifices, sacrifices which you 
have made willingly.” 

“Oh, don’t, please!’ 
burst out Bob. “TI almost wish 
you had not such a good opinion of me.” 

But Hardman took no notice of Bob’s inter- 
ruption. He went on asif the boy had not spoken. 

“Many a time you have sacrificed your 
pleasure for the good of the house, and. this, in 
a schoolboy, is true courage.” 


house, know is a 


position exacts 


‘To sail my boat | 
The bellows | will 


sir, 


A TEARFUL TALE! 


some power altogether beyond 
his control 

“Tt's been the with 
me, since I was a kid. Afraid 
of the dark, afraid of the water, 
of boys stronger than myself. 
Always afraid.” 

Hardman took a step forward, 
and laid a hand on Bob's 
shoulder, drawing the boy's eyes 
to his by the intensity of his 
gaze. 

‘All this I have known,” 
he said, softly, ‘and I think it was because 
of it that I have felt drawn towards you. You 
were afraid, and yet by sheer determination 
you overcame your fear. 

“ That is true courage. Many a hero has known 
fear, lad; and I doubt not that, when the hour 


sanie 


want more wind, 
go and find,”’ 


So saying, Bobby went away. 


Said Rover, ‘I'm so dry to-day." The water was all 


Bob stood up, and a close observer might 
have seen how his mouth twitched at the 
corners. 

“There’s something I must tell you, sir,” 
he said, in a low voice. ‘I’ve often. wanted 
to tell you before, but somehow I could never 
bring myself to do it. But I 
can’t go, letting you think of 
me as you do,” 

He drew his hand nervously 
across his brow. 

““T’m not courageous, sir. I’m 
a coward, an arrant coward, 
nothing but a coward.” 

His eyes sought the carpet 
at his feet, and the words 
seemed dragged from him by 
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And when poor little Bob came back, 


His tears he did not weep in vain 
For, joy! ‘They filled that tin again. 


“That horrid Rover’s drunk it all 1’ 


gone, alack | He bitterly began to squawl. 


of trial comes, you will prove worth your 
salt.” 

The kindly words fell like balm on the boy’s 
soul, and the handclasp which passed between 
them drew the boy and man even closer together. 

The next day Bob left Charlton House School, 
where so many happy years 
had been spent, to enter his 
father’s shipping office. 

For three years his life passed 
pleasantly enough, and then the 
war broke out. 

Bob had almost forgotten 
what fear was, but it stared 
him in the eyes once more 
when’ he saw all his friends 
joining up. 


He bung back until letters arrived from. Jim 
Blake and Denis Bryan, saying they had managed 
to get into the same regiment and asking what 
he was going to do. , 

They took it for granted that he was joining, 
and for very shame’s sake he followed their 
example. 

After months of training he went with his 
regiment to France. 

The first time he entered the trenches is an 
experience he is never likely to forget. 

One day a man related his experiences in a 
charge, and Bob lived in dread from day to 
day, knowing that those 7 
more than likely soon be his. 


experiences would 
At last the time came, and Bob cowered 
down in the trench, black fear pulling at his 
heartstrings. He knew that before many mo- 
ments had passed the order would be given 
and he must exchange its friendly shelter for 
the shell-riven ground beyond. 

How would he acquit himself then? The 
question rang in his brain with a quiet insistence. 
Suppose he should fail at the last moment. 
Suppose he had not the strength to go on, and 
turned back. 

And while he was busy with these thoughts 
an officer stood up, glanced at the watch upon 
his wrist and sprang over the trench, waving 
his hand to the men to follow. 

For a moment Bob thought his legs were going 
to give way, and then, the next thing he realised, 
he was running across No Man’s Land, with shells 
spattering around him like hail. 


Once he fell, and scrambled to his feet, his 
breath coming in gasping sobs 

He ran on again, only to fall once more. 
This time when he got up he saw that he had 
stumbled over the body of a man, which lay 
doubled at his feet. 

As he heard the 
passed through his mind, ‘ Poor chap, he hasn't 
much chance, lying there amidst this.’ But his 
one thought was to get out of this rain of shell, 


man groan the thought 


and he ran on once more. 

Then suddenly, for no apparent reason, the 
words, ‘‘ worth your salt,” flashed across his 
mind. 

If he was worth his salt he would go back and 
try to save that man. But to do so was almost 
certain death. He could not be expected to 
throw away his life like that. 

Once again the words forced themselves into 
his mind, “ worth your salt.” 

And then a wonderful thing happened to Bob. 
Suddenly eyery trace of fear left him, and he 
turned and made his way back to where the 
man lay, as coolly as if he had been running 
down Charlton High Street to catch a train. 

He bent over the man and put his arms round 
him. It was no easy matter to lift him off the 
ground, but somehow Bob managed it. 

As he staggered on with his burden the shells 
whistled and sang around him ; but they might 
have been snowflakes for all he cared. : 

Ping! Something struck him on the shoulder, 
and a stinging pain shot down his arm, but he 
never paused. 
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1. The Pug: 
fetch you a coat.” 


THE COAT THAT DIDN'T FIT 


“This isn’t a coat, it’s 


2. The Dachshund: 
only a waistcoat!” 
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Tt was slow work, but presently the light 
from an exploding shell showed him a deep hole 
in the ground, If he could reach that and place 
his burden in it, he would be safe, for it is a 
well-known fact that a shell rarely strikes twice 
in the same place, 

At last the hole was reached, and, placing the 
man gently on the ground, Bob knelt down and 
carefully lowered him inside. 

e climbed down and did his best to make him 
comfortable, taking off his tunic, and rolling it 
up to make a pillow for his head. It was too 
dark to see anything, but he knew there was 
nothing else he could do. 

Climbing out of the hole, he was about to set 
off towards the German trench when a flash of 
light from an exploding shell almost blinded 
him, and he knew no more. 

When he came to himself once more the dawn 
was breaking in the sky overhead. He found 
that the explosion of the shell had blown him 
back into the hole. He turned to look at his 
companion. 

He lay on his side, one arm flung over his 
face. Bob gently moved his arm, and as he did 


Cricket matches in England are often very tame, but they never are in Jungle-land. 


plenty of excitement always. 


6 a look of surprise shone in his eyes. The man 

he had saved was Hardman, his old master. 
4 a a * 

The balcony of St. Maur’s Convalescent Home 
was occupied by two soldicrs. 

They sat in lounging wicker chairs, gazing 
out at the sca sparkling below them in the 
sunshine. 

“And so you're off to-morrow,” said the 
elder. ‘‘ Well, words can never express my 
gratitude to you.” 

Bob Beresford blushed, as once before he 
had blushed at this man’s praise. 

“Oh! Don’t sir, please!” The old words 
escaped his lips with the same pleading note. 

Major Hardman smiled at the boy, for he was 
still no more. 

“ This reminds me of our last good-bye,’ he 
said. ‘‘Do you remember your words then ? 
‘I’m nothing but a coward.’ That” —he 
pointed to the ribbon on Bob's tunic—‘ will 
always remain to prove that in the hour of 
trial you were worth your salt.” 


THE END 


No, they provide 


If you don’t believe me, look at this thrilling picture of a match between Ernie 


Elephant’s X1 and Harry Hippo's team. Both the bowler and the batsman are scoring big hite. 
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NCE upon a time there was a kind- 
hearted Princess called Flora who was 
engaged to be married to the handsome 

Prince Gladheart. This made her very joyful, 
but in all her happiness she never forgot to be 
kind to others. 

One day, just before the wedding, she was out 
riding with three Maids-of-Honour and two 
Lords-in-Waiting, when suddenly she saw a little 
boy sitting by the roadside sobbing bitterly. 

Of course, she jumped off her horse at once, 
and ran across to him. 


“Tittle boy,” she said, “ what ever is the 


matter?” 

“Oh, please, lady,” said the boy, “I cut my 
foot on a sharp stone, and it hurts me.” 

Then the Princess tied up the little boy’s foot 
with her handkerchief. 

“Where do you live, little boy?” she 
asked. 

“Back at the cottage opposite the mill,” said 
the boy. 

Then the Princess lifted him on to her own 
horse and carried him back to his home, 
walking by his side and holding him so that he 
should not fall off. ‘On the way she found out 
that his name was Cedric, and that his family was 
very poor. 

“You shouldn't run about with bare feet, 
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A Quaint Fairy Tale of a Handsome Prince and his Ugly Rival 
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Cedric,” she said; “ next time you may get a cut 
much worse. Why don’t you wear shoes?” 

“Because we're too poor to buy them,” 
replied Cedric. 

When the kind-hearted Princess heard this 
she planned to give him some shoes and to do 
all sorts of generous things for Cedric, and, what 
is more, she did them. 

Some time after this adventure the great day 
of the wedding came. The martiage party 
gathered in the hall of the Royal palace, and every- 
one looked at the handsome young couple—the 
Princess Flora and brave Prince Gladheart. 

“Let the wedding begin,” said the King. 

“Certainly! We're all ready now,” added 
the Queen, who liked to add her word to all Royal 
commands, 

But just then there was a great scurrying and 
scuffling near the doorway of the great hall. 
Some people shouted, “ Keep them out!” and 
others cried, ‘‘ We can’t! We can’t!” 

Then the next moment in hobbled a dreadful- 
looking old Witch, followed by a crooked hunch- 
back, who looked like a wild man of the 
woods. 

“Stop the marriage! Stop theamarriage!” 
cried the witch. “She isn’t going to marry 
Gladheart after all. She is going to marry my 
beautiful, lovely, handsome, noble, gentle son, 
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My dear Gurglegloom is better than any Prince 
Aren't you, my boy?" 
“Yes, Mother,” said the hunchback, 
“Would like to that 


Princess 2?” ' 


you 


3 marry pretty 

Gurglegloom pushed back his tangled hair, 
which fell all over his eyes. 

“She's like picture, mother,” he said. 
* T'm sure she looks nice enough to cat.” 

At this Prince Gladheart 
Witch and her son. 

“ Don't 
Princess 


a 


strode up to the 


Wenn 


ASTRONOM 


look 
that way,” 
said, ‘and don’t ever 
talk so rudely about her 
again.” 

“TM deal with you, 
young man,” retorted the 
Witch. 

Then she waved her 
wand, and the next moment 
an iron cage seemed to 
spring up out of the floor, 
all around the Prince. It 
was just big enough to 
hold him. 

Prince Gladheart shook 
and pulled at the bars, 
hoping to break out of his 
queer new prison. But 
the bars were too thick and 
strong. 

Then he tried to climb 
out over the top, but the 
witch waved her wand 
again, and in a second the 
bars_at the top of the 
éage bent over and met 
so that he could not get 
out that way. Then the King said sternly to 
the Witch: 

“ Begone!” 

And the Queen took her daughter, the Princess 
Flora, by the arm, and led her out of the grand hall. 

“Look! Mother!” shouted Gurglegloom. 
“They're taking away my Princess!” 

“That doesn’t matter, my son,” said the 
Witch ; “ you can’t marry her to-day, because it 


at my 


he 
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fakes fen days for the magic to worl But you 


shall marry her next Tuesday week, my boy.” 

“Oh, Mother! I'm so happy!" said @argle- 
gloom. “She's like a picture out of a book. 
Tam so glad that you're a wise Witch, so I 
can have such a nice Princess for my 
wife 2” 


“Yes, my darling, handsome son,” chuckled 
the Witch. 
stay here. 


‘But come along now ; we needn't 
We'll come back 6m Tuesday week for 
the wedding.” 

Then she caught the 
hunchbacked wild man, 
and was leading him off, 
but he pulled his ar 


Y IN AFRICA 
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away. 
“T just want to pi 
that man in the c 


Mother, because he 
hit back.” 

With that he crept over 
to the cage, and put in his 
hand between the bars. 

But the Prince caught 
his hand, and pulled it 
sharply, so that Gurgle- 
glooin’s nose struck against 


the bars. 

“Oh, Mother! He’s 
hurt me,” said the wild 
man hunchback, as he 
sobbed and wept. 

“ Poor, dear!”’ said the 


Witch. “ Comealcng with 


me. 


After that the Witch and 
her son walked out. 

As soon as they were 
gone the King had men 
sent for from the armoury to cut open the iron 
cage and let the Prince free again. 

But the men worked all the aftemoon and 
evening without cutting through a single bar. 
Tor, you sce, the cage was a magic cage and all 
the bars were tougher than the strongest steel. 

Then the King sent for Polymentus, the wise 
man, and asked him about it. He consulted his 
books of learning, and shook his head. 


; 
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THE BUNNIES SIMPLY ROLLED HOME 


1. 


“Here comes those'dogs,” the bunnies cried, 
As down the hill they ran in fear, 

Then that old cask they reached, and laughed 
“ How lucky that this barrel’s here.” 


“ The Princess will have to marry the Witch’s 
son,” he said, ‘‘ unless we can spoil the Witch’s 
magic. 

“ And 
King. 

“ Only one person can 
do it,” said@B6lymentus. 
“Who is that?” 

“T don’t know. But 
it must be someone who 
loves the Princess and 
tramples on her kind- 
ness. 

“Why, that’s silly,” 
said the King. ‘“ How 
could anyone love her 
and trample on her 
kindness? It can’t be done!” 

“I'm afraid it can’t either,” said the wise man. 
“ But th is what my magic says. If you 

find anyone who lovesthe Princess and tramples 
on her kindness, he must come~nere on Tuesday 
= 


how can we do that?” asked the 


“ Good-bye, you d 


week and say to the Witch : 


“ Fly away; your work is done. 
You must also take your son. 


“ Then they will have to fly away, and all their 
magic will be spoilt.” 

Now little Cedric heard these words, and 
puzzled over them. One morning—it was the 
morning of Tuesday week—he was putting on the 
pair of boots that the Princess had kindly given 
him, and he thought about her, 

“T can’t bear to wear them,” he said. 


“T 


2. Inside the cask the bunnies sprang, 
And started rolling it away, 


“You'll not have us for lunch to-day.” 


love her so much that I hate to trample on the 
gift she gave me.” 

The moment he said it he thought of the words. 

“Oh, hurrah! Hurrah!” he cried. 

And he rushed right off to the palace, and got 
in quite easily, because the Witch and her son 
were just going in. 

In the grand hall he cried out to the King: 

“ These boots are the kindness of the Princess, 
for she gave them to me, I trample on them, 
and I love the Princess.” 

Then he turned to the Witch, 
the words : 


and said 


“Fly away; your work is done. 
You must also take your son.” 


“Oh, oh, oh!” cried the Witch. 


“ Mother, I want the Princess!”’ cried Gurgle-, 
gloom. ‘ 
But the Witch 


dragged him on to her 
broomstick, and they 
both flew away through 
a window. 

The same moment the 
cage melted away, and 
the Prince stepped out. 

After that the Prince 
and Princess were 
married. But they did 
not forget little Cedric 
and the service he had done them; for they 
made his father Keeper of the Royal Seals, which 
is a very important position indeed, and they 
often had Cedric to stay with them at the castle. 


ogs,” they laughed in glee, 


THE END 


Before the dogs could catch them up, 
Into their holes the rabbits dived, 

They well were out of danger’s way 
When these two baffled hounds arrived. 
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PUZZLES, CATCHES, RIDDLES 


A HANDY PAGE FOR YOUR PARTY 


This is a_ sentence. 
Can you read it ? 
CCG 


SAW 
Answer: The scason 
was backward. 


a4 ae 2 


What does this spell ? 
Cc 


TILITITTIELY 
Answer : Contents 
(c-on-ten t’s). 


What does thismean? 
—Allo. 

Answer: Nothing 
(nought) after all. 


CAN YOU GUESS? 
I am pushed about all 
day, 


And yet I never drop ; 

I am in everybody's 
way, 

And yet no one I 
stop. 

My four arms each day 

point in every way, 

And my _ head is 

screwed on at the 
top. 

Answer: A turnstile. 


Bé, a4 ae 
oe cs ¥e 


HINOSXKZ 

Look at the above 
letters carefully. Can 
you see anything in 
which they are all alike? 


There are 
Twenty, 
Faces 
in this 
Picture 
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Puzzle 


Picture 


See if you 

can trace 

them. You 

will not find 
it easy 


If not, turn them upside 
down and you will see 
that they are all the 
same. 


Which burns longer. 
a tallow candle or a 
wax one ? 

Answer: Neither, 
they both burn shorter. 

What is better than 
presence of mind on a 
sinking ship ? 

Answer: Absence ol 
body. 

Which is the smallest 
county in Ireland ? 

Answe! Cork, be. 
cause it will go into a 
bottle. 

Why is the smallest 
English coin like a star? 

Answer: Because it 
isa farthing (far-thing). 
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TONGUE-TWISTERS 


Say these sentences 
twice in succession (il 
you can) : 

“TE you can snuff 
shop snuff, I can snuff 
shop snuff.” 

Shoes and socks 
shock Susan. 

Of all the saws I 
ever saw, I never saw 
a saw that saws like 
this saw saws. 

Saucy, silly Sarah is 


-spring - cleaning the 


spare room. 


WHAT A MAGNET DID 


An Exciting Tale of Treasure Trove 


Vv JEN Jack Wray found 
he had to spend his 
holidays with his 

bachelor Uncle Richard, 
because his father and mother 
were for the time being out of 

England, the idea was not alto- 

gether inviting or pleasing, but 

he had to make the best of it. 

Mr. Barton—his uncle— 
lived in the heart of the 
country, many miles from 
any railway station. His house, 
which had been in the family 
for generations and was originally a shooting box, 
was quaintly known as the Green Hut, and was a 
fair-sized building painted that colour, standing 
in the midst of a tangle of grounds—quite a 
jungle. 

He was a man who had lived the life of a 
hermit for years, who spent most of his time 
with his books in his little library, and he 
scratched his head in a puzzled sort of fashion 
when his twelve-year-old nephew arrived. But 
his welcome was kind and warm-hearted. 
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Carrying the candle to the fireplace, 
Jack saw the mysterious wording on 
the vound metal plate 


“Glad to. see you, Jack,” he said. “ Make 
yourself at home, old chap. Mrs. Barnes, my 
housekeeper, will look after you. Do what 
you like—be a good lad, though. Here’s five 
shillings. The nearest sweet-shop is about three 
miles away, and Bob will show you how to get 
there.” : 

So saying, he hurried back to his interrupted 
studies, and the rather be- 
wildered Jack was left to 
find Mrs. Barnes, which he 
did in a small kitchen at the 
back. She was an elderly, 
motherly woman, who soon 
made him feel more at home ; 
and matters promised to be 
more interesting still when 
she introduced her nephew, 
Bob Ford, a cheery, sturdy 
country lad of about fourteen. 

These two were all the 
servants at the Hut, and they 
and the young visitor were 
soon talking together as though 
they had known each other 
for years instead of minutes. 

When they were alone, 
after tea, Bob asked Jack 
rather mysteriously if he 
was fond of finding things. 
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“Finding things?” — re- 
peated Jack, rather puzzled. 
“Ay, that’s it,” was the answer. “ Rare 


things—like gold!” 

And he rattled a few precious pennies in his 
pocket. 

“Where are they to be found, Bob?” 

‘For the searching, I reckon, Master Jack.” 

The boy paused, then looked around the 
ragged garden in which they stood. After a 
moment’s thought, he whispered : 

“The Hut is hundreds of years. old, sir, 


THE 


WRONG TRAIN 


fastened to the wood under the quaint old 
mantelshelf above the grate. He had not 
noticed it before. 

What was it? Slowly and thoughtfully 
he got out of bed, and, carrying his 


candle to the object, read some words cut 


4é : 
“Come on,”? young Willie Mouselet cried. 
Let’s catch the train and have a ride.”” 


and I've heard all sorts of funny stories about 
it. A long time ago—ever so long—in the days 
of the Civil War, a gentleman lived here who 
had a lot of money for King Charles and his 
soldiers. It was hidden. Then, all at once, the 
place was taken by the enemy. I don’t know 
what happened, but it’s said they never found 
the gold——” 

“How do you know ?’ 

“So the — story 
goes, sir. I’ve heard 
it from my father, 
and his father heard 


asked Jack. 


deeply on its rusty ‘surface. 

“Steel to steel will reveal.” 

“Quite a riddle,” thought Jack. “ What 
can it mean?” 

His dreams were full of the puzzle, and the 
next morning at breakfast he mentioned the 
matter to his uncle. Mr. Barton shrugged his 
shoulders, and smiled. 

“That plate has perplexed many people, my 
lad,” he said. “To me, there is neither sense 
nor meaning in it.” 

But Bob Ford did not think so, for as soon as 
he heard of Jack’s discovery he nodded wisely. 

“T know the thing, 
sir,” he said, “and 

I’m sure what it says 

is not such nonsense 


as some folk would 


of it when he was a 
boy. Does your 


have you believe.” 


uncle know? Yes; 
I told him once, and 
he just laughed and 
told me to find the 
treasure whenever I had the time to spare. 
But it’s somewhere about, mark my words.” 

“Somewhere about ” was a rather uncertain 
spot, to say the least. 

But yet Jack’s imagination was deeply 
moved, and he wondered if there were, any 
truth in the tale. He thought of the many 
stories he had read about hidden treasure, and 
thought again with a sigh of how jolly it would 
be for everybody if he could only discover that 
to which Bob had referred. 

How and where was he to begin his 
search? There seemed no answer to such 
a question. 

He lay awake that night, thinking. Pre- 
sently he became aware that something had 
attracted his attention. As he lay, and as 
the faint candle-light in the room shone, he 
saw what looked like a round metal plate 


So in they jump an 
And think it rippin: 


Left to do as he 
liked, Jack wandered 
about the tangled 
grounds surrounding 
the Hut, and in a far corner, close beside a 
rippling stream, saw a weather-beaten old 
sundial standing high on a short, square column 
above a circle of ferns. 

The “hand” had long: since gone, but the 
face still remained, sunk deep in the stone. The 
figuring on the surface was nearly worn away, 
and for a few moments the boy employed himself 
by rubbing over the metal with a lump of grass. 
It shone quite brightly, like dull silver, in places. 


d off they go, 


g fun you know. 


But when that train at Cat-town stopped, 
How quickly all off homeward popped! 


One of Jack's most cherished possessions was 
a big and powerlul magnet, whieh he had a 
wibit of carrying with him, 


pocket, 


Ile drew it: from 
without thinking 
what he was doing, put the prongs on the cleanest 
art of the dial. 

They sucked with quite a snap at the metal, 
which plainly moved, and then shifted slightly 
refore he withdrew the magnet. 


is and, 


much of 


“Steel to steel will reveal.” 
with a 
Steel had moved steel ! 


Che mysterious words came back 
yound {to his mind. 
\ll agog with excitement, Jack, wondering what 
could be coming next, prised with the stoutest 
nlade of his knife where an opening showed 
setween the dial and the stone. 


It was quite 

The circle of 
sudden jerk, and clattered 
down the steps, to fall among the ferns. 

The square column was hollow, and packed 
to the top with what had been fresh grass 
hundreds of years ago. It now seemed to 
turn to dust in the fresh morning air, and 
the gentle breeze blew it softly into apparent 
nothingness. 

What looked like the top of a rotting leather 
bag was shown—a leather bag fastened with 
a steel chain. It was heavy, too—so heavy that 
as Jack dragged it out it slipped through his 
fingers, and, falling on the edge of one of the 
steps, burst with a great jingle of sound. Big, 
tarnished golden coins were showered to the 
right and left. 

Surprised and wondering, and quite startled, 
he picked one up. It was a carolus, or sovereign, 
and bore the head of Charles the First. 


a struggle, but he persevered. 
metal came up with a 


THE 
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“T love drawing,’’ smiled the trae “*'Whata clever 
man’this artist is) In afew strokes he makes a pair 
of compasses |” 


Ata sharp whistle of astonishment he turned 
his head, to see Bob, with a bag of tools over 
his shoulder, standing and staring at him with 
wide, round cyes. 

“ Goody, sir,” he 
you've found the treasure ! 
I said it was! 


gasp, “ but 
I said it was hidden 


Oh, my 


managed to 


somewhere, didn’t I ? 
word |” 

And, so exclaiming, he dropped his bag and 
rushed away in the direction of the Hut, 
calling loudly for Mr. Barton. 

By the merest chance in the world, Jack had 
discovered a great treasure of gold, and that 
little round metal plate under the mantelshelf 
in the bedroom had kept a secret hidden for 
many a long year. Truly, “steel to steel had 
revealed,” and a five-shilling magnet—got ip 
exchange for a cricket ball—had showed the 
way to,a fortune. 

Packed securely within that short, square 
column were nineteen more bulging bags of 
wealth—the riches of the unknown Royalist 
who had given his life for his King and country 
three hundred years ago. 

It was an eventful day for all concerned—a 
day of the brightest good luck, because, never 
mind how old the money happened to be, it 
had its value as pure gold, and there was no 
saying how much that value might run into 
in pounds, shillings, and pence. 

“We'll all share equally,” said Mr. Barton, 
“and this wonderful find will help to set you 
boys up in life. And the next time I come across 
any quaint old legends scratched on bits of 
brass I shall pay more attention to them, and 
remember what a magnet did!” 


END 


I’m out 
nasty man_ that 


“Help! Pm Syrohige It’s a ho Pieris 
of the picture quick. What ae slork 
artist is }?” 
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The Story of a School Boat Race 


ee ee 


rE! L-eee! Anyone scen young Lee?” 

The group of boys on the cricket 
green stopped their play as one of the 

elder boys came up. 

““He was here a moment ago. Yes, there he 

Hi, Lee, Willis wants you! = 
Tom Lee ran up from the other end of the 
field. 

“T've been looking all over the place for you,” 
said Willis. ‘ You’re wanted down at the boat- 
house They're trying coxes, and Blaney thinks 
you'll do.” 

“Oh, Willis, d’you 
really mean they’re 
going to try me?” 

“They were, but 
if you keep ’em wait- 
ing much longer, I 
wouldn’t give much 
for your chance.” 

Tom was halfway 
across the field before 
Willis had finished 
speaking. He had 
always longed to be 
the cox in the boat 
races which took 
place at Melling Col- 
lege every year in 
May, and it was with fast beating heart that he 
took his place. He felt terribly nervous, and 
was sure he would make a mess of the trial. But 
he need not have been afraid, for he, steered 
the course as straight as a die, and when, at the 
cry of “ Easy, all!” the crew rested on their oars, 
he could hardly believe his ears. 

-‘‘ Well done, Lee,” said Blaney. 
keep it up, you'll do jolly well.” 

So he was to cox the Fifth Form boat. His 
heart thumped against his side as he listened 
to the instructions showered upon him by the crew. 


1S; 


haven't caught a fish. 


“Tf you 


Mr. Owl (who is very near-sighted in the daytime) : 
“I've been sitting here on this bridge for hours and 


Too many steamboats in this 
river for fishing!” 
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To cox the boat for the races was the ambition 
of every boy in the Lower School, and the boys 
were very envious of Tom’s luck. He was, if pos- 
sible, the keenest of that keen crew. Every 
afternoon, when the boys came down for practice, 
they found him on the bank, ready and waiting. 

The crew shaped splendidly, for everyone 
threw his heart and soul into the task. They 
knew by experience the strength of the Upper 
Sixth, their opponents. 

Indeed, it was generally thought that the 
Fifth had little or 
no chance of winning, 
but as the great day 
drew near the oppos- 
ing crew, who had 
at first been inclined 
to despise them, 
awoke to the fact 
that, in their own 
words, “they were 
up against it,’’ and 
the general opinion 
of the school was 
expressed pretty 
freely that the Fifth 
might win after all. 

Tom Lee was really 
a rather modest lad, 
but it was only natural that he should feel very 
important these days. Therefore he felt he 
was rather conferring a favour on Fred King 
when he consented to walk with him after 
school one day. Fred was a very quiet, shy boy, 
and had not many friends. He usually preferred 
to be alone—in fact, Tom was the only boy 
whose company he really enjoyed. This was 
partly due to the fact that Tom had seen how 
quiet and timid he was, and he had gone out 
of his way to make friends with the lonely 
boy. 


PIGGIE ROSE TO THE OCCASION 
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1, Said piggy to the rooster, 
“TE I could get a Litt, 
That lovely rosy apple 
T jolly soon would shift.’? 

“T’m so glad they chose you for cox, Tom,” 
said Fred. 

“ Well, to tell the truth, so am I. 
to be in the races.” 

“It must be,” said Fred wistfully, 

“Well, look here, why 
don’t you play games 
more, and then perhaps 
you'd bechosen ? You're 
just the right weight.” 

“Oh, they’d never 
choose me!” 

“No, of course they 
wouldn’t, when all you 
care about is looking for 
butterflies and moths.” 

Fred flushed. 

“T can’t help it if like 
these things better than sports,” he said. 

“No, I suppose you can’t,” said Tom,“ but I 
wish, all the same, you’d have a go at sports. 
It would do you no end of good.” 

At last the week of the races arrived. Excite- 
ment ran high, for it looked as though the race 
between the Tifth and Sixth was to be one of 
the closest the school had ever seen, 

The Lower School boys were not allowed to 
enter the boathouse, but Tom, as cox, had 
this privilege. One day he went there to fetch 
a book which he had left there. When he un- 
locked the door and entered the shed he was 
surprised to find Fred King there. 

“Hallo!” he cried. ‘‘ How did you get in? 
you’d know it if you were caught!” 


It’s ripping 
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2. 
T’ll see what 

Vil tickle Mr. 
And get him 


Said the rooster : 


“ Yes, I know,” replicd Fred hurriedly ; ‘ but 
you won't tell, will you, Tom? Promise you 
won’t tell.” 

“Oh, I suppose not; but you'll have to 
promise you won't come again.” 

Fred did not answer, and Tom looked at him 
curiously. 

“T say, you won’t come again, will you?” 

“Yes,” was the unexpected answer, “TI 
shall. You've promised not to tell, and I’m not 
doing any harm. Look here.”’ 

He climbed on to a packing-case, and Tom 
got up beside him. 

In a hole under the roof lay a tiny nest with 
five wee birds in it. Ugly things they were, 
Tom thought, with their featherless bodies and 
huge mouths, but to the boy at his side they 
were a lovely sight. : 

“ That’s why I want to come. I’ve watched 
’em ever since they were 
laid. I daren’t let the 
others into the secret, for 
I know they’d steal the 
eggs. So I’ve climbed 
in at the window when 
no one was about and 
brought "em worms and 
grubs. They know me 
almost as well as their 


“*Sit there, piggy, 


I can do. mother,” Fred ended 
Billy Goat proudly. 


to help you.” Tom looked at him 


wonderingly. “ You are a queer chap,” he said. 
“ Well, look after your babies. I don’t see what 
harm you're doing, and I promise I won’t tell. 


3. The sleeping goat awoke sith a jum 
His tether Stretching tight. pes 
Up to the apple Piggy rose 
With grunts of great delight. 
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Look here, I’m ina 


A NECK-CELLENT 


IDEA “We? Who d’you 


mean by we?” Blaney 


hurry, so I'll cut off. If 
you're going to stay, 
you'll have to get 
out the way you got 
in.” 

“All right,” said 
Fred ;° “and thanks 
awfully, Tom.” 

The next day a 
letter came from 
Fred’s father. He was 
home from the front 
on leave after four- 
teen months in France, 
and he wanted Fred 
to be at home for the three days. 

“ Keep your eye on my nest while I’m away,” 
he said to Tom; and Tom promised he would. 

That evening, as the crews went down to the 
boathouse, laughing and joking, they little 
thought of the tragedy which awaited them. 
When the Fifth Form boat was taken out, it 
was discovered that there was a large hole in 
the planking. 

Dismay was written on every face as the boys 
looked at one another. Then one of the boys 
burst out: 

“‘ Someone’s done it out of spite.” 

“Oh, don’t say that,” said Blaney. “ Don't 
be so hasty. | First of all, does anyone know 
anything about it ?”’ 

But it seemed that no one could give an 
explanation, and Blaney was thinking of re- 
porting to the Head, when one of a group of 
boys who had strolled up said : 

“Lee was the last in the boathouse. I saw 
him go in just before call-over last night.” 

“Ts that true, Lee?” asked Blaney. 

“Yes, Blaney,” said Lee; ‘ but I don’t know 
anything about it.” 

“Well, the boat was all right when we put it 
away last night, and if no one else was here but 
you, it looks remarkably as if you must know 
something about it.” 

“I don’t Blaney; on my word of honour I 
don’t. - The boat was quite all right when we 
came away.” 


8. 


a giraffe has a long neck. 


This jungle picture, children, shows you one reason why to 


caught him up quickly. 
“Was someone with 
you?” 

“Yes, Blaney.” 

“Who was it?” 

“T’drathernot say.” 

“Well, you've got 
to, see. Now come on, 
out with it; don’t be 
a silly ass.” 

Lee made no answer. 

“ Aren’t you going 
tell us?” asked 

Blaney once more.” 

“T can’t,” said Tom reluctantly. 

“Well, look here, did you and this other boy 
leave the shed together ? ” 

“ Yes—no.” 

“Can't you see he’s hedging, Blaney ? 
did it himself!” cried one of the boys. 

“Are you going to tell us who was with 
you?” said Blaney. “ This is the last chance 
you get.” 

No.” 
“ All right. You can go. 
else to cox for us.” 

Tom was glad the others could not see the 
tears which filled his eyes as he turned away. 
His heart was full of rage against Fred King. 
It was clear that he had slipped whilst getting 
down from the nest, and had put his foot through 
the boat. What a cad he was not to tell. He'd 
got him into this mess, and it would serve him 
jolly well right if he broke his promise. 

But although he argued thus with himself, Tom 
felt he could not break the promise he had made. 

The boy’s grief at being turned out of the 
boat was almost more than he could bear. The 
very fact that he had coxed the crew so well, 
and received so much praise from the boys, 
made it even worse. 

Another boy was chosen, and even the fact 
that he did not make half as good a cox as he 
himself had brought no consolation to Tom, 
for even though he could not share in the triumph, 
he earnestly wished the Fifth might win. 


Of course there are others 


He 


We'll find someone 
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And so things went 


$9009090000000 
on until the Thursday. 


a Bs (0) FUNNY 
he Fifth Form boat’ © 
. 10} 

had been patched up, © 

and they were doing © 


their best to make up 
for lost time. 

There was still an 
our until call-over, and 
Tom, who did not feel 
in the humour for com- 
pany, was sctting off 
or a solitary walk when 
he heard someonchurry- 
ing after him. 

“Lee, I want you; 
stop a minute.” 

Looking round, to his 
surprise he saw it was 
Blaney. When the latter 
reached him, he held 
out his hand. 

“Look here, Lee,” he said. ‘‘ I’m sorry we 
ragged you about the boat. It turns out it was 
Jack Blake, the shore boy, who did it. He was 
afraid to say anything before, but he’s just been 
up to tell the Head. You'll come and cox for us, 
won't you?” 

“Rather, Blaney!” cried Tom. 
jolly glad it’s all right!” 

“ But why on earth didn’t you tell us who 
was with you, and save all this fuss ? ”’ queried 
Blaney as they turned back. 

“JT wish you wouldn’t ask me, Blaney,” was 


(She says these skir 
The patches? I put 


It’s better to prevent 
Well—no, I hadn’t 
Still, no good housew 
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“Oh, I'm 


all Tom said. 

3ut matters were explained fully the next 
morning, when Blaney received the following 
letter from Fred King: 


“DEAR BLANEY,--I have just heard about 
the accident to the boat in a letter from Green. 


PATCHWORK! 


“My new skirt’s come from Madame Mew 


At once—and though it took an age, 


For holes before she puts a patch!” 


9OO©0O09OOOOOO® He told me how you 
have turned Tom Lee 
out of the crew be- 
cause he wouldn't say 
who was with him in 
the boathouse. 

“Well, it was I, and 
he gave me a promise 
not to tell because I 
didn’t want the other 
fellows to know about 
a bird’s nest that was 
there. 

“T do hope you get 
this in time, and will 
let him cox after all. 
Good luck to you! 

“ Frep Kine.” 


— 
Tas}, 


ts are all the rage !) 
in a few 


than cure! 
stuff to match. 
ife waits, I’m sure, “P.S.—I'm having 
sucha ripping time.’’ 

Blaney handed the 
letter to Tom, who read it through. 

“T think you're a brick, old chap,” said 
Blaney. 

It wasn’t much, but Tom knew by the tone 
that he meant it. 

And when the Fifth Form won the great 
race, Tom's cup of happiness was full. 

THE END 
QLLPLIPPYLYPPYYYPPYYYLLPPPAIIIIwwy 
A MYST-ER-Y 
Lit-tle Verses for Lit-tle Read-ers 
sa | HAD a snow-flake in my hand 

Just now,” said lit-tle John. 
“But now it isn’t there. Just look | 
Wher-ev-er has it gone? 
“T'm sure I did-n’t let it fall, 
Yet re-al-ly I can’t see 
How else it could have got away. 
Wher-ev-er can it be?” 
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‘The Christmas waits in Birdvi 


He are “chirpy” little chaps 
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TALE OF OLD JAPAN 


A CHARMING FAIRY 
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The pool of ve) ‘Yoshida San 
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EARS and years and years ago, in old 

Y Japan, the makers of swords were 

honoured beyond all craftsmen. 

Those were the days when the sword was. the 
life and soul of what were known as the samurai, 
the great swordsmen of the empire, whose blades, 
once drawn, had never to be sheathed until a 
wonderful exploit had been won. 

Now, it happened that a certain powerful 
nobleman, named Azabu, issued this challenge 
to the sword-makers of Tokio: he would give 
a whole estate to buy a famous weapon, the edge 
of which should be so keen that the stalk of a 
lotus flower descending a stream against it would 
be cut in twain ! 

When this news became known, old Hansho, 
the famous armourer, rubbed his hands for joy. 

“ Surely,” he exclaimed to Yoku, the elder 
of his fifteen-year-old twin nephews, “that 
offered wealth is as good as ours |” 

And then he looked at Fuji, the younger 
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and the miracle of the sword 
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brother, and laughed. And Yoku laughed too. 
As an apprentice poor Fuji had been a failure. 
As a so-called man—for manhood was reckoned 
in old Japan at an early age, as it is now—he was 
still the same. 

The sound of this mocking mirth cut the 
sensitive hearer to the quick. 

Months ago Yoku had forged his own wonderful 
blade, and was already one of the samurai ; 
whilst he—Fuji—had nothing to show for all 
the labour he had expended. 

He brought charcoal for the furnace, whilst 
the others, as though unaware of his presence, 
discussed the manufacture of the sword that 
would surely win the big prize. 

The day deepened. Fuji left the forge, weary 
and miserable, 

On the edge of a bamboo thicket, where the 
long green canes and arrow-headed foliage cast 
deep shadows, he sat down to rest, and to think, 

As he sat, with his head on his hand, a nightin- 
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gale began to sing her exquisite music in the 
depths of the wood behind him. 

The notes of the little feathered songster 
seemed to be sending a message of hope to the 
boy—that he was not to despair, but to be of 
good heart. 

Suddenly he started to his feet. The song of 
the nightingale was taking upon itself words of 
actual meaning. It said as plainly as speech : 

“The nearest chrysanthemum for the hilt ! 
The marrow of the nearest bamboo for the sword ! 
Its covering for the sheath! Then for the pool of 
O Yoshida San!” 

The pool of O Yoshida San—the Goddess of 
Good Fortune ! 

It was quite close to where he stood. 

! But closer still to his shaking grasp was a great 
white chrysanthemum in a bush, and beside the 
pale, swelling petals lurched a sinewy bamboo 
pole. 

' Tenderly he plucked the flower. Tenderly he 
‘pulled the length of bamboo from its young roots. 

With the chrysanthemum in one hand and the 
bamboo pole in the other, he hurried to the pool 
of O Yoshida San. 

The place was overlooked by the quaint gauze 
‘and paper house where he dwelt 
alone with his loving foster- 
mother, despised by his uncle 
and his twin brother—the boy 
who could not make a sword ! 

- He knelt down on a slab of 
smooth rock jutting out into the 
pool. Placing the flower and the 
bamboo pole gently beside him, 
he leant on his hands and gazed 
into the depths of the clear water. 
| “OQ Yoshida San,” he mur- 
mured, with a little break in his 
voice, “help me to be brave and 
strong, and worthy of my 
ancestors ! ” 

| The still water suddenly moved 
as though it had been stirred by 
an idle finger, and lapped at the 
spot where he knelt. It told him 
silently, as clearly as words could 
speak, that he was to dip his 
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A Japanese Dancing Girl 


hands into its depths as far as the wrists. He 
obeyed, and withdrew them, dripping. 

A quiver of unusual strength ran through him, 
His fingers felt as pliable as strips of steel wire, 
and as strong. He had never before known such 
a sensation. It was as wondrous as it was 
unexpected. 

Around the pool,the bushes of chrysanthe- 
mums stirred in the silence, and tiny, whispering 
voices came to Fuji’s attentive ears. 

He did as he was bid, trembling with emotion 
and excitement. Taking the freshly plucked 
bamboo pole, he cut off a length measuring about 
four feet, which his keen knife split carefully from 
end to end. Thus laid open, he extracted the 
soft sap, or marrow, and laid it out on the slab of 
smooth rock in front of him. 

With infinite pains he pressed the stuff flat 
to allow of his knife shaping it into a rough 
semblance of a sword of the samurai. Then to 


one end he fastened the chrysanthemum. 

On the surface of the now motionless water 
he floated the length of split bamboo, and upon 
it the length of sap with the flower attached. 
They drifted out into the centre of the pool, and 
lay still. 


For long he sat crouched, and looked 
at his completed task as it floated. 
Then, with a bitter, dubious 
sigh, he arose and went towards 
the quaint gauze and paper 
house: where his foster-mother, 
O Tori San, was awaiting him. 

His foster-mother looked at 
him curiously as he came in for 
his supper of fish and rice. As a 
tule, the boy had arrived home 
silent and depressed. Now there 
was more brightness in his eyes, 
more alertness in his movements. 

“Ah!” she said, judging 
entirely from his behaviour. 
“Then, at the forge, Fuji, they 
are working for my lord Azabu’s 
prize?” 

“Yes,” he answered truthfully, 
but said no more. 

The next day he took another 
look at the pool. There was just 


THE MICE 


AND THE MAGNIFYING GLASS 


1. You wonder what the mice are at, 
Just wait—you'll see them scare the cat. 


the plain surface of the water to be seen—nothing 
else. His offering to the depths had vanished. 

His heart sank. What could come of the crude 
shaping of a bit of bamboo pole and a flower 
attached ? 

Still, he did not despair. O Yoshida San, the 
Goddess of Good fortune, rarely betrayed those 
who truly believed 
in her. 

Yoku, his twin 
brother, lived with 
his uncle, old 
Hansho. The three 
met on the highway 
into Tokio. 

Arrived at the 
forge, they went to- 
gether into the secret 
chamber where they 
were making the wondrous blade that was to 
win Prince Azabu’s prize, and closed the door 
against Fuji’s face. 

Still, again he did not despair. As one of the 
common armourers appointed to the Emperot’s 
Court, he turned his attention to the making of 
the blade of a dirk, and before midday had 
produced a weapon that astonished the 
workers around him. 

It was taken in superstitious silence to 
old Hansho, who, with Yoku, came from 
their concealment. 

There was no praise for Fuji. His 
wonderful accomplishment was disregarded. 
It was smashed to pieces on an anvil 
before his afflicted eyes. Nothing could 
have been done so quickly unless the 
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2. ‘A wolf!” poor puss in terror cried, 
For mousie’s face was magnified. 


workman had been in league with the evil 
fairies. 

So judged old Hansho, Yoku, and all the 
rest; and poor Fuji was thrown forth 
from the forge, bidden never to darken its 
doors again, and reviled. He was bad 
company for them. 7 

The boy, half stunned, crawled to his 
foster-mother’s house. She opened the 
door to his feeble tap, glanced down at 
him as he crouched, beaten and bruised, 
and pulled him up into her strong arms. 

“So?” she whispered into his aching ears. 
“ Well I understand, Fuji. Come, we will wait 
together, you and I; and one day you shall give 
back smiles for blows ! ” 

Hour by hour the boy knelt on the brink of 
the pool of O Yoshida San, and entreated the 
Goddess of Fortune to give her revelation. 

Yet nothing hap- 
pened. No voice 
replied to him from 
the quiet water. 

The days passed 
slowly. Fuji had 
not returned to the 
forge, from which he 
had been so roughly 
hurled, nor was any 
inquiry made after 
him by old Hansho, 


or Yoku, his twin brother. He spent the time 


among the hills above the pool of O Yoshida 
San, feeding the wild grey squirrels and the 
white rabbits. . 

Then came the morn when the Prince Azabu’s 
time limit was expired. Before noon the best 


“I'm off,” said he. 
The little mice laughed loud in glee. 


3. Away flew puss. 


of the samurai, the sword-makers of Tokio, were 
to reveal to him the worth of their cunning. 

Early, before the sun arose, Fuji, vibrant with 
his new strength, went to the pool of O Yoshida 
San. 

The sun arose—the glorious Japanese sun, For 
a while he stayed. Then, after some moments, 
a great white chrysanthemum arose, and floated 
slowly towards him on the surface of the water. 
It was the Hower he had been bidden nights ago 
by the nightingale to pluck on the hem of the 
bamboo thicket. 

He knelt, touched it, and the flower changed 
to a hilt of marvellously carved ivory. All the 
gods of Japan were represented in tiny figures 
onwhatheheld. He 
dragged harder, and 
brought forth a 
sheathed sword in 
stil more won- 
drously carved ivory. 
The whole of the 
history of Japan was 
embellished in vein- 
like quivering on the 
scabbard, dull with 
the colour of young 
bamboo. 

With a prayer on 
his lips, he drew the 
blade, then knelt 
again, and the edge, 
flashing above his 
head, cut the beams of the rising sun. It 
cleaved them asunder as though they were solid. 

Down in the glen below, Prince Azabu and 
retainers and the sword-makers of Tokio saw 
the wondrous sight. To the nobleman’s mind, 
nothing more was wanted. The edge of a blade 
that could cut the beams of the rising sun, the 
sign of the Empire of Japan, was a blade that 
could have no equal in the history of the world. 

Prince Azabu waited to hear no more from 
the confliction of sounds around him. The lotus 
flowers were floating slowly down the stream in 
the glen, their stalks waiting to be cut by the 
forged blades of the swords of the competing 
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lately.” 


Clara Chick: “That Percy Plover is very stuck up 


Charlie Chick : “Yes; he has discovered that his wife's 
eggs are worth near.y a pound a dozen!" 


The edge of the blade that could cut the beams 
of the rising sun was enough for him. 

He raced to where Fuji still knelt. The boy 
arose as the nobleman drew rein on the edge of 
the pool of O Yoshida San. 

With a profound reverence, Fuji extended the 
sword that had once been only a chrysanthemum, 
a split strip of bamboo, and the sap therefrom. 
He sheathed it. 

“ Sir,” he asked, ‘‘ give me my chance ! 
not ask for your prize, only that ” 

“ Well?” answered the Prince, with a light 
laugh, as he held a greater prize in his hands. 

Fuji knelt. On either side of him, his uncle, 
old Hansho, and Yoku, his twin brother, held his 
arms. The weakling 
had triumphed. 

“Sir,” said the 
boy again, “‘ give me 
my place among the 
swordsmen of Japan ! 
Give me my place 
among the samurai ! 
And let those who 
are of my _ blood 
share my luck!” 

The Prince glanced 
at the still pool of 
O Yoshida San. 

“So be it!” he 
said quietly. “‘ The 
lad who has won the 
day by faith and 
waiting—well, he shall excuse the faults of his 
people—you, Hansho, and you, too, Yoku—and 
he shall come to his own by the Goddess of Good 
Fortune!” 


Ido 


DEAR! 


THE END 


topo 


SOME RIDDLES 

What goes up white and comes down yellow ? 

Answer: An egg. 

When does a lady’s dress resemble a chair ? 

Answer: When it is sat in (satin). 

What were the colour of the wind and the waves 
in the last storm ? 

Answer: The wind blew (bluc), the waves rose. 
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An Amusing Little Gale for t 


he ‘Ginies 


L Jo and Betty had had lots of invita- 
tions to Christmas parties, and dances, 
and teas, and all manner of nice things, but 
the queerest of all was a little note which ran 
like this: 

“Will Master Jo and Miss Betty kindly 
honour the Animals’ Christmas Party with 
their company at the Corncob Barn, Meadow- 
sweet Corner, on Christmas Eve? Nuts, hay, 
and milk will be served at 6.30 prompt. 

“RSVP.” 

“‘ What does it mean, Bet?” 
asked bewildered Jo; “and 
what does R.S.V.P. mean, I 
wonders?” 

“Boys is so dense,” replied 
Betty. ‘It means it’s an invit- 
ation to a Kissmus party, only 
they’re animals ’stead of just 
plain Mr. and Mrs. And R.S.V.P. 
is Latin for Rich Supper, Very 
Prime. Isn’t it fun?” 

“Won't we just have a jolly 
time?” shouted delighted Jo. 
“T likes Kissmus, and parties, 
and cakes, and nuts.” 

When the great and glorious 
24th came it was snowing, and 
it lay very deep upon the 
round. 

“It must be very deep, as 


P 


Off they went on Oswald Ostrich's 
b 


deep as—as it’s deep!” reckoned baffled Jo. 
“Mumsey, you'll let us go, in spite of the 
snowiness, won’t you, dear, dear mumsey ? ” 

“Well, pets,” she answered. “I want you 
to go, and you are all dressed ready; but how 
to get there ? 

Just then they heard a “tap-tap!” at the 
window. They looked out, and what do you think 
they saw? Nothing more nor less than Mr. 
Oswald Ostrich peering in at one of the panes ! 

: “ Good-afternoon!”” he said. 
““A Happy Christmas to you 
all! I have come to take the 


“Oh, what a jolly ride it 
will be, Bet, won’t it ?’’ shouted 
Jo excitedly. 

After mamma had wrapped 
them up warmly, daddy lifted 
them up on to- Mr. Oswald 
Ostrich’s back. 

Off they went, over roads and 
fields—only you couldn’t see 
them, they were all white now. 

And when they arrived, what 
a welcome they got, to be 
sure! All the animals came 
to the door to wish them a 
Merry Christmas. 

They all helped to take 
off the children’s snow-covered 
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cloaks, and Mr. Rhinoceros carried them to 
the front of the big blazing fire to thaw. It 
took quite a long time to melt all the snow from 
Oswald Ostrich, and he took a hot drink to make 
him comfy. After the children had also had a 
drink of hot milk and a mince-pie each they 
looked around. And what a sight it was! 

“What a bright light!” said Jo. 
‘lectricity ?”” 

“No, it’s glow-worms that do it,” replied Katie 
Kangaroo. ‘‘ They are all sitting around on the 
walls, so that we can see what we're cating ; 
besides, it saves gas-bills, you know.” 

Then they started the games. First of all, 
they had Blind Man’s Buff, and Michael Monkey— 
who was blind man—caught 
Jo, and Jo, in his turn, 
caught Carrie Cow, and 
then Carrie Cow caught 
Harry Hare—and so on. 
How they all laughed ! 

In the centre of the room 
was a Christmas-tree, all full 
of silver balls, and candles, 
blue, white, pink, and green. 
And the presents! But that 
was the treat of treats to 
come on after awhile. 

Then they had a grand 
game of “Oranges and 
Lemons,” and the side that 
had the hippopotamus to 
help to pull won easily. After playing ‘‘ Here 
We Go Round the Mulberry Bush” and “ Hunt 
the Slipper,” the cow-bell rang for supper, and 
they all trooped into the next room. What a 
set-out there was! 

“Look at those fine plum puffs!” said Jo. 

“And der jellies and blonges, all pinkey and 
whitey,” said Betty, laughing. “ Yes, I'll have 
some, please, Mr. Chairman.” 

The animals ate all these things up as quickly 
as you can spend a penny at a sweet-shop, 

Then came on the nuts, and milk dessert. 

Just then there came a tremendous crash 
Everyone jumped up. Had the roof fallen in? 
What was it? Jo ran into the next room to find 
the cause. 


“Ts it 


He saw two hippos, or, to give them their long 
name, hippopotami—that’s plural for hippo- 
potamus, you know—standing in the doorway. 
He rushed up to them and said: ‘‘ What's the 
matter? Did you hear a bang? Is it a gun?” 

“No, little boy,” answered Harry Hippo 
sheepishly. “It was only Hettie Hippo and 
myself stealing a kiss under the mistletoe.” 

And so it was, but such a kiss! Just imagine 
the size of it ! 

After supper came the great event of the day. 
The Christmas-tree was lighted. It looked 
lovely! And as they all clustered around it in 
came Elephant Father Christmas, sliding down 
the chimney, with his bag full of presents. How 
he roared and laughed as 
he handed them all out, and 
gave each something that 
he wanted very much—a 
new collar to the giraffe, 
bags of nuts to the mon- 
keys, a green plush dress 
to Hettie Hippo, and a pair 
of new boots for Oswald 
Ostrich, etc. 

“What a jolly man you 
are, Mr. Elephant Father 
' Christmas!” said Jo, as he 
received a large wheelbarrow 
full of presents—engines, 
and_ soldiers, and drums, 
and all manner of things. 

“T’se never be able to tarry all my dollies, 
and prams, and pitcher-books, and fings,’” laughed 
Betty. 

They chose the stork to carry their presents, 
because he was tall, and would be company home 
for Oswald Ostrich. 

“Goo’-night. A Melly Kissmus to you all. 
and thank you velly much indeed ! ” they cried 
Then they were off towards home again. 


It was a long time before Jo and Betty could 
get to sleep, though. When they woke it was 
daylight, and Christmas morning, and Santa 
Claus had come again, and filled Jo’s stocking 
and Betty's, too; and soon mummy came in to 
wish them both a Merry Christmas, and daddy, too, 
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A Thrilling Tale 
of Robin Hood 
and 


His Merry Men 


Hoenn 
ka 


little rise in the roadway and pulled in 

their horses for a moment’s breathing 
spell. The famous ouilaw had taken it into his 
head to pay a visit, in disguise, to York to win 
the prize for archery at a tournament, and 
was now returning with his giant lieutenant. 
A heavy bag of coins swung at his saddle- 
bow. 

In perfect content the two men jogged along. 
Suddenly a dozen men leapt from the hedge which 
had concealed them. 

“ Stand and deliver!” ordered a sharp voice. 

Little John’s hand dropped like a flash to his 
sword-hilt. But instead of drawing his sword he 
loosened his grip, and placing both hands on his 
hips, rocked in his saddle with ironic laughter. 
‘The highwaymen, numerous as they were, did 
not seem formidable enough to deal with 
Robin Hood and himself 

They were a motley crowd, many in rags, 
armed with rusty old weapons. Some, indeed, had 
scythes set on long poles, some billhooks, a few 
rusty swords and pikes. They were under-sized, 
half-starved men, who looked vicious, but whom 
the big outlaw feared little. 


R™: Hoop and Little John topped a 
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“ Here are some terrible footpads,” he laughed. 
“ Well, my little men, what do you want ?” 

The Icader, a round-shouldered man, with a 
dirty grey beard, and wearing a tattered jerkin, 
brandished his pike fiercely, and scowled at the 
giant. 

“Laugh away!” he said grimly. ‘ You will 
laugh on the other side of your mouth if you 
attend not to what I say. Do you know I am 
Robin Hood, and these are my merry men? So 
hand over that jingling bag that your friend 
carries, or it will go hard with you.” 

Little John gave a great gasp at this cool 
impudence, and a quiet smile played round the 
mouth of the real Robin Hood. This ragged 
crew posing as the famous Greenwood Fellowship ! 

Robin Hood lifted his cap and made a low bow. 

“JT have heard of your name, sir,” he said 
gravely. ‘‘ I have long wished to meet so famous 
aman. And is Little John here, too?” 

The footpad pointed gravely to an under-sized 
rat of a man who ‘wore a bedraggled peacock’s 
feather stuck in his long, tangled hair. Robin 
Hood shot one swift, whimsical glance at his 
lieutenant, who lifted his broad shoulders in 
reply. 
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Robin Hood drew level and, on the very edge of the cliff, brought the black horse to a standstill 
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The men, seeing that apparently their prey was 
going to offer no resistance, though puzzled at 
their coolness, gathered closer round. 
Hood shook his bridle. 

“Glad to have met you,” he said smilingly. 
“Tm sorry I can’t hand over my crowns to you, 
but T want ‘em myself. Good-bye !” 

One of the footpads made a dash at his bridle, 
and recoiled in sudden terror as the point of the 
outlaw chief's sword leapt to within an inch of 
his throat. Little John spurred his horse forward 
slightly, and leaning for- , 
ward in his saddle, lifted 
the make-believe Robin 
Hood by his collar and 
his belt till he held him at 
arm’s length above his 
head. 

So sudden had the action 
of the two outlaws been 
that the remainder of the 
robbers were taken aback, 
and for a moment stood in 
terror. 

Then, with a chorus of 
angry cries, they sprang to 
the help of their leader. 
Coolly, Little John tight- 
ened his grip on the 
squirming man, and with 
a rapid movement of his 
arms hurled him like a 
stone from a catapult into 
the midst of his ragged 
followers. 

For a second all was 
confusion. Threats, groans : 
and shrieks arose from the struggling group on 
the ground. : ; 

Before they could recover, the two outlaws had 
spurred on them, striking on either side with the 
flat of their swords. They disdained to use the 
edge. One or two thrust back at them with fury, 
but the thrusts were easily parried. 

As soon as they were through, Robin Hood 
reined in and wheeled about at a-few paces 
distance. He held his sword-point lowered. 

“ Have a care, the next time you masquerade 


Robin 


Xe 


Freddy Fly: “I say, you chaps, 


give this horse a miss. 
the toughest skin I ever tacked”! 
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on the high-road, that you pick your victims 
better. Were it worth my while to waste time 
with such petty hedge-thieves, I would soundly 
flog you all for daring to call yourselves the out- 
laws of Sherwood. Farewell, my gallants!” 

With a thunder of hoofs the two outlaws 
galloped forward. Little John was rocking in his 
saddle at the discomfiture of the highwaymen. 

“They will think twice before they molest 
wayfarers again. Some of ’em have got sore skins. 
I nearly broke my sword over the back of that 
ragamuffin who had the 
impudence to take my 
name.” 

Robin Hood dropped his 
own weapon into its scab- 
bard. The blaze of ex- 
citement and humour had 
disappeared from his eyes. 

“Tt is such rascals as 
that who get the Green- 
wood «Fellowship a bad 
name through the 
country,” he said gravely. 
“ They are as cruel as they 
are cowardly, and rob only 
those who are too wedk 
to resist them. And by 
taking our-names they put 
the discredit of their foul 
deeds on to us.” 

His big lieutenant 
checked his mirth and 
frowned. 

“By my hilt, you're 
right !’ he thundered. ‘I 
thought it but a good joke, 
else I had used the edge and not the flat on the 
scoundrels. Shall we return and cut ’em to 
pieces ?” : 

“No; leave them in peace for a while,” re- 
turned his chief. ‘“ You may take out half a 
dozen men when we reach Sherwood, if you 
will, and bring them back for a greenwood trial.” 

“That will I!” said Little John in a tone 
that bode ill for the robbers when he had them 
in his power. Then, shading his eyes with his 
hand, he gazed down the road. “ Hallo, what 


It's got 


is this? A young girl riding alone. 


she does not know of these 


Methinks 
vagrants farther on, 
or she would not ride so confidently.” 

Rapidly approaching them was a gentle maiden 
riding with graceful ease a big black charger. 
Her hands held the heavy reins lightly but 
firmly, and the restless movements of the horse 
were skilfully controlled. 

As the girl neared them, Robin Hood pulled 
his own horse aross the road to bar her passage. 
She was obliged to pull in, but she eyed him 
proudly as her horse paused impatiently under 
the check of a tight-drawn bit. 

The outlaw chief removed his cap in a low bow. 

“Forgive my addressing you,” he said cour- 
teously. ‘‘I wish to warn you that the road is 
not safe. A band of thieves is lying in wait a 
mile farther on. They tried to rob my friend and 
myself. If you are well advised, madam, you 
will return the way you have come.” 

The girl eyed him suspiciously. 

“Tam obliged to you, sir,” she said coldly and 
distrustfully. “I am nota child to be frightened 
by idle tales. Will you let me pass?” 

Robin Hood flinched as though from a blow. 
He had not expected his well-meant warning to 
be taken so. Plainly the girl thought he had 
some motive at the back of his mind in seeking 
to turn her back. She did not believe his tale of 
the robbers. 

“ But ”” he protested. 

“Stand aside, sir!” she cried pereinptorily. 

But the outlaw chief had made up his mind. 
He was determined that this girl—she looked 
gently bred, well born—should not, if he could 
help it, run headlong into the peril that awaited 


her. His lips set and he held his place 
doggedly. 

Her next action was so sudden and unex- 
pected as to startle even him. A flush had 
mounted to her cheeks and she raised a little 
riding-whip she carried and brought it down with 
all her force across his face. Another cut across 
the flanks of his horse caused it to pull forward, 
leaving a tiny gap. 

There was a rattle of hoofs, a flurry of dust, and 
she went through at a gallop. Robin Hood 
raised his hand to his face, where a red weal 
showed. 

“A determined young lady,” he said ruefully. 

“An ungrateful jade!” said Little John. 
“Let her get out of the trouble herself now. 
You have done all you could—and a whip-lash 
for thanks.” 

Robin Hood turned about. 

“No!” he said. “Come, John! We will 
ride back a bit and see that she gets by them 
safely.” 

Grumbling, Little John followed his chief. He 
could not understand why Robin Hood should 
bother to help anyone who had treated him so 
badly. 

“ He wouldn’t turn back to touch ’em before,” 
he muttered under his breath. ‘‘ Now a bad- 
tempered girl slashes him across the face and he 
goes out of his way to help her.” 

They were taking matters at an easy canter 
so as to just keep the girl on the black horse in 
view. 

“She's travelling fast,” said Little John. 
“She'll be out of sight if we don’t—ah !” 


The figure of horse and rider had become a dot 
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A LUCKY DAY FOR BLACKIE THE CAT — 


1, “You can’t catch me!" laughed Mr. Mouse. 


“Hal hal I’m safe inside my house, 


2, “ We'll see who’s smarter, you or 1,” 
Smiles Puss, ‘This pair of tongs I'll try,” 
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in the distance. John’s exclamation had been 
wrung from him by the appearance of a number 
of men about her. They saw her horse pulled 
up, saw rough, uncouth hands trying to drag 
her from the saddle, while she struck frantically 
about her with her riding-whip. . 

Robin Hood's great white charger straightened 
out in a mighty leap as the spur went home. 
With Little John close behind him, he swept 
along the road like a tornado. 

The footpads were snarling round the beautiful 
girl like a pack of jackals attacking a stag at 
bay. So busily engaged were they that the 
approach of Robin Hood and his companion 
passed almost unnoticed until they were within 
three horses’ lengths. 

There was a cry of dismay from the footpads 
as the two closed down upon them. 

There was a clash of steel, the thud of bodies 
being thrust aside by the force of the charge, and 
then for a few minutes a brief hand-to-hand 
melee. 

“ Ride, girl, ride!” cried Robin Hood loudly. 
“We can settle this affair! Ride!” 

She reined her restive horse aside and would 
have calmly awaited the issue of the combat 
but that one of the ruffians, thrusting wildly with 
a pike, touched the beast on the flank. 

It reared in quick terror. Then, with head 
well down, it got the bit between its teeth and 
dashed away over an open moor to the right in 
headlong career. It was heading directly for the 
chalk quarries which Robin Hood knew lay in 
that direction, a couple of miles away. 

For a little the fight raged fiercely, but the foot- 
pads, numerous as they were, were no match for 
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3. Into the hole she puts them so 
(She’s such an artful cat, you know). 


the two outlaws. In a little everything was 
over, and, save for a few motionless figures on 
the ground, Robin Hood and Little John were 
alone. 

“ Those that are left will not forget that lesson 
in a hurry,” said Little John, dismounting to 
tighten his girth. 

But there was no answer. His chief was 
already pushing his horse through the bracken 
the way the girl had gone. 

“ She'll be over the pits if we can’t stop her in 
time,” he muttered. 

The girl was struggling with all her strength to 
control the great horse she rode, which, frantic 
with terror and the pain of its wound, was 
plunging on at terrific speed. 

Robin Hood spoke encouragingly to the white 
horse that he bestrode, and forged ahead striving 
to overtake the girl. 

The wind hissed by the outlaw chief's ears, 
but his eyes were fixed on the frail figure of the 
girl he was trying to overtake. Could he do it ? 
He knew that every’ second was taking them 
closer to a sheer drop of a hundred feet at the 
chalk-pits. 

Then his heart sank as he saw how near they 
were. He was less than fifty yards from the girl, 
but he feared he would, after all, lose the race. 

Inch by inch he drew in on her, till at last he 
was galloping pace for pace level with her, but 
separated by three yards. 

He leaned towards her and spoke one single 
word to his horse as he clutched her off-side rein. 
They were right on the verge. He flung himself 
back, firmly braced for the shock, and the black 
steed was thrown upon its haunches. A stone 
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4, Then, ere he knows what she’s about, 
Poor mcusie finds himself pulted out. 
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was dislodged and fell with a thunderous, echoing 
crash. ‘The black horse came to a standstill. 

““T owe you thanks,” she said.“ Twice, and 
And 


“T insulted you 


within the hour, you have saved me. 
J—I- 
and struck you. 


her lips trembled 
I cannot hope that you will 
forgive me.” 

“There is nothing to forgive,” retorted the 
outlaw. “IT have but done what any man 
would have done in my place.” 

“You will at least let my father thank you?” 
she said. ‘ He is the Lord Justice Hereford.” 

It was the name of one of Robin Hood’s most 
determined enemies. Here was a chance to con- 
vert hiin to a friend. But the outlaw chief had 
his own code, and would have deemed it unfair 
to take what he considered a mean advantage. 

“Tam amply repaid by your thanks,” he 
replied. ‘I think you will have nothing further 
to fear now. Farewell!” 

He galloped away with a wave of his hand. 
Standing by her now subdued animal, she 
watched him with tears in her eyes. 

“ T wonder who he is?” she said softly. 

But that she never knew. 

THE END 
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A Jolly Game that can be Played In 
or Out of Doors 
ag fee 
OLLECT as many corks as possible and cut 
them up into slices. One cork will divide 
into about three slices. 

Now cut as many circles of paper as you have 
slices of cork. They must be the correct size to 
cover one side of the cork. Gum a paper on to 
each cork and print a number on each. 

Get a number of small staples and insert 
one into each cork on the opposite side to the 
paper. If you cannot get staples, use bent 
hairpins, wire, or anything which will form a 
loop on top of the cork. Now make a fishing- 
rod for each player out of a piece of stick, string, 
and a bent pin. 

The corks are placed on the ground, and the 

players sit round and fish for them, trying to 
pick them up with the bent pin. 
“A score is kept, and the number on each 
“fish” caught is added to the score of the 
player who catches it. When all the fishes are 
caught the numbers are added up, and the player 
holding the highest score is the winner. 
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FOOTBALL IN 


JUNGLE-LAND 


The football [match between 
up to half time, but In the second half the Fliers got a beautiful goal, 
into the net at long range. 
a great rush up field. 


the Forest Fliers and Jungle Crusaders was very exciting. 


There was no score 
Georgie Giraffe heading the bali 


Five seconds from time Ernie Elpphant almost equalised for the C 
He made a powerful shot for goal, but Porcy Porcupine saved erilecdldiy’ ana een 


the matoh 
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Baba Singh, 


the Hindoo 


An Exciting Little Tale of Life in India 


a or 


e ND mother said——” 
“Well, well, what did she, say?” 


demanded Jackie impatiently. 

“She said Baba Singh was telling her a lie, 
and that he would have to go. You see, mother 
had found out that he was selling the corn in the 
bazaar,” went on Elsa. 

“And what did Baba Singh say?” asked 
Jackie. 

“He said, ‘The mem-sahib will be sorry for 
this.’ ” 

The two children were sitting on the verandah 
of a large, white bungalow. Captain Fordyce, 
their father, was in the Indian Horse, and 
Jackie and Elsa had been born in India. 

Baba Singh was their father’s syce, which 
teally means coachman. He had been with 
the Fordyces since Jackie was a baby. Just 
lately Mrs. Fordyce had noticed a suspicious 
increase in his accounts, and, watching him, had 
found that he was selling the corn and pocketing 
the money. The outcome of it was that Baba 
Singh had been given notice. 

Baba Singh adored Jackie, and it was a great 
grief to the little fellow when he was sent away, 
and, although Jackie very quickly learnt 
to do without Baba Singh, he never 
forgot him. 

Some little time after this the 
children’s uncle came down from Simla. 
Uncle Fred’s visits were 
few and far between, but 
they were always hailed by 
the children with delight. 

He never came without 
bringing some present, and 
it seemed always just what 
they were wanting most at 
the moment. 

Uncle Fred arrived at 
lunch-time, and Jackie and 


Elsa were driven down in the broom-gharri 
(trap) to meet him. 

‘Well, kiddies,” he said, as he sprang out of 
the train, “ here I am again, you see! ”’ 

“T’m so glad you’ve come, Uncle Fred!” 
“It's ripping to see you!” 


said Jackie. 


bof se 
MGs, 


Jack crept to 

the window and 

let the pigeon 
fly 


BS Ths ESS 
1. “Look sharp!" 


young Bunny Rabbit cries; 
“We'll foil those bow-wows yet—you'll see. 
. Do hurry up, and don't waste time; 
Let's hop into this hollow tree!” 

“Tm glad, too!” piped Elsa, in her shrill 
treble. 

“And we're going to have lots of fun, I can 
tell you,” said Uncle Fred, as they got into the 
gharri. “ Now guess what I have in this basket!” 

“An said 
Jackie. 

“Wrong,” said uncle. 
“Now you guess, Elsa.” 

“A doll,” ventured 
Elsa. 

But uncle again shook 
his head, and the child- 
ten begged him to tell 
them. 

“Well, it’s a real live 
pigeon. Not just an 
ordinary pigeon, but a 
carrier. Such a clever little fellow. No matter 
where you take him, he can always find his way 
back.” 

Jackie and Elsa were charmed, especially 
when uncle explained to them how carrier 
pigeons would carrydetters. They coaxed their 


engine,” 


father to have a pigeon-cot made for their pet © 


in the garden; and, with great ceremony, they 
christened him Pippa. Uncle’s visits were always 
the signal for a round of picnics and outings 
of all kinds, and the time flew quickly past. 

“Now, Fred, I want you to myself to-day,” 
said mother, one day. “The children have 
taken up quite enough of your time. You 
shall take me to the club.” 

“ Oh, mother dearest, do let us come, too!” 
they cried. 


2. And quickly in that tree they go. 
Says Bunny Rabbit, “Up I'll pop, 
Just where that hollow part bends round, 
And stick my head out at the top!” 


“No, no!" said mother, laughingly. ‘ Just 
for one day I want Uncle I'red. You must not 
be selfish, chicks.” 

They saw it was useless to coax, and after 
breakfast they watched them drive off. 

“ Well, what shall we do now ? ”’ said Jackie, 

“ Let’s have a dolls’ tea-party,” suggested 


Elsa, though not very hopefully. 


“No fear! I don’t want to play with dolls!” 
he replied. ‘‘ I'll tell you what we'll do. We'll 
play tiger-hunting, and you can be the tiger.” 

For a time the game was a great success, 
and Elsa was shot many times with Jackie’s 
wooden gun; but it soon grew too hot to play, 
and they went and sat in the lounge chairs in the 
verandah. The ayah (Indian nurse) brought 
out two glasses of iced lemonade. 

Elsa was just dropping 
off to sleep, when she was 
wakened with a start 
by hearing Jackie shout. 

“Elsa, Elsa, wake up! 
Tl tell you what we'll 
do this afternoon. Tl 
take Pippa out, and send 
him back to you with 
a letter. That'll be fine 
fun, won’t it, Elsa?” 

Elsa clapped her little 
hands in glee. 

“Oh, how nice, Jackie! And I’ll take the letter 
and read it!” 

When lunch was over the children went out 
to the garden. Pippa didn’t like being shut 


. came the dogs 
And yelped “Ki-yi!” in great dismay, 
A kangaroo! Oh, dear!" they cried. 
‘We're after someone else. Good day!" 
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RESSTRAR. Bt 


Newt 


A smart wedding in Birdville, 


Everybody seems 
the wedding breakfast, poor chap! 


up in a basket at all, but they managed to get 
him safely fastened in, and Jackie, who had 
provided himself with a paper and pencil, set out. 

On he trudged through the bazaar, and out 
at the big gateway on to the high-road. It 
seemed he had come miles. 
it was time he wrote his letter and set Pippa 
free, when he saw a native figure coming along 
the dusty road. 

As it came nearer, Jackie saw it was none other 
than Baba Singh. 

“Oh, Baba Singh,” he cried, ‘‘ how jolly fine 
to see you again!” 

“Baba Singh also thinks it jolly fine,” replied 
the man, his dark eyes glistening. ‘‘ Let the 
gods be witness, the time has been long away 
from you, my heart’s heart.” 

“They had much to say to each other, and 
Jackie was so wrapped up in Baba Singh that 
he did not notice he was leading him back 
through the bazaar, and into a part of the town 
he had never seen before. 

“Well, Baba Singh,” he said, “‘it’s nice to 
have seen you, but I must go back now, or they 
will wonder where I am.” 

“ Will not the little sahib grant me a favour ?” 
asked the man. “It would bring joy to thy 
servant’s heart to show the sahib to his aged 
mother,” 

“Very well. But Imust not be long,” he said, 
‘or they will think I am lost.” 

Baba Singh led the way to the heights behind 
the bazaar and stopped before a native hut. 
It was a relief to the boy to come from the 
glare outside into the cool shade. He looked 
round, expecting to see Baba Singh’s mother, 
but no one was there. 

Baba Singh noticed his surprise, and said ; 

“ Ah, sahib, my mother has doubtless gone on 
a visit, but she will return shortly.” 


He was thinking” 


quite happy excepting Sammy Snail—who is to be 


The time passed pleasantly enough, and 
Jackie did not notice its flight until he saw that 
it had grown almost dark. 

“Tam afraid I cannot wait to see your mother 
to-day, Baba Singh,” he said. “I have stayed 
too long already.” 

“Stay just one hour,” pleaded the man. 

But Jackie was firm. He got up to go, when 
Baba Singh laid a detaining hand on his arm. 

Then, to the boy’s horror, he broke into a 
flood of words. Jackie could not understand 
all he said, but he gathered enough to realise 
that Baba Singh did not mean to let him go 
now that he had found him once more. 

Poor Jackie! He pleaded until he was hoarse, 
but the only answer he could get was: 

“Let the matter stand. The gods have 
restored thee to me, and it would be ill-befitting 
that I should scorn their gift.” 

At last, utterly worn out, he fell asleep. 

When he awoke Baba Singh lay asleep on the 
floor. Hehad placed himself so that Jackie could 
not open the door without awakening him. 

For a time he lay there thinking of his mother 
and father, and picturing their grief. 

Then, suddenly, an idea flashed into his mind. 

“The pigeon! Yes, there was the basket. 
Why ever hadn’t he thought of it before ?” 

Hastily he scribbled a note: “Am in Baba 
Singh’s hut, behind the bazaar.—JACKIE.” 

Then, fastening it to Pippa’s neck, he crept to 
the window, and let the bird fly. 

It was not long after that a hammering came 
on the hut door. Wasn’t Jackie glad, when it 
was opened, to see his father and Uncle Fred ! 

Baba Singh was not so severely punished as he 
ought to have been, because Jackie begged so hard 
that he might be let off. But he gota terrible 
fright, and he will never try kidnapping again. 

THE END 
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2 TRICKS AND PUZZLES 2 


THE JOINER’S PUZZLE 
JOINER had undertaken to finish a job in 
a certain time, and when almost done, he 
found he wanted a picce of wood measuring 2 
ft. 3 
The only piece of wood he could find was a 


in. square. 


piece 2 yards square, but having holes in it as 
shown in the sketch. : 

There was no time to fetch more if he was to 
get his job finished in the specified time, so he 
put on his thinking cap and solved the puzzle. 

Can you see how he did it? If not, look at 
diagram No. 2, and you will see how the square of 
wood was cut out of the centre. 


THE BRUSH AND COIN CATCH 


H= is a clever little trick which is sure to 
catch your chum, if he is not “ in the know.” 

Take a sixpence or a threepenny-bit and lay it 
on the palm of your hand. Now give your friend 
an ordinary clothes- 
brush, like the one in 
the picture, and tell 
him if he can brush the 
coin off your hand, 
brushing towards the 
tips of your fingers, 
you will give it to him. 

It looks absurdly easy, and he will be quite 
keen to try. But you need have no fear that you 
will lose your coin, as no amount of brushing will 
remove jt from your palm. 


TRY THIS 


G" a large sheet of cardboard—the lid of 
an old hat-box, with the sides cut 
away, will do nicely. Now make a figure 2 


> upon it, 


as seen in 
the little sketch. 
The figure may be as 
large as the cardboard 
allow, but the 
width between the 
lines which form the Z 
outside edges of the 

must not be 


will 


figure 
more than r} ins. . 

Place a halfpenny between the lines at the top 
of the figure. The trick is to get the coin down 
to the tail of the figure without having brought it 
outside the lines. 

It sounds very easy, but you will find it takes 
a good deal of tipping and twisting and turning 
of the cardboard to accomplish it successfully. 


THE DOT AND CIRCLE TRICK 


H™ is a splendid little catch, which is certain 
to prove a puzzle to those not in the know. 
Ask your chum if he could draw a circle with 
a dot in the middle without taking his pencil off 
the paper. He is pretty sure to reply that such 
a feat is impossible, but it is really quite easy 
when you are in the secret. Fig. x shows the trick 
accomplished. 
Take a slip of paper and fold over one edge 
of it as in Fig. 2. Now make your dot and 
bring your pencil over the folded part of the 


Figs 


riga 


Figa 


paper, as shown in the diagram, and so on to 
the part which is not folded. This gives you 
the starting point for drawing your circle. 
Turn back the folded portion of the paper and 
draw your circle. 

You have now done what you undertook to 
do—namely, draw a circle with a dot in the 
middle without taking your pencil off the paper. 
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THE BOY WHO 


a very important person, be- 
cause he 


UNDREDS of years ago 


there was a man called 


was paymaster of 
the county, and all the nation’s 
money in that district passed 
through his hands. 

One day, when it was get- 
ting just dark, there came a 
loud bang at his door, and a 
great soldierly looking man 
was shown in. 

“ Paymaster Ricks,” he said, 
“T am Colonel Quavel, and I 
have brought down twenty 
bags of gold in a carriage from 
the capital, at the will of his 
Majesty the King. This is 
the dowry of the Princess 
Leonnie, and you must hold 
it safe till it can be put on 
the ship to-morrow.” 

“TT knew it was coming. 
Where is it ?”’ asked the pay- 
master. 

Outside 
the driver.” 

“And no other guard?” 
gasped the paymaster. 

“My men are putting up their horses at the 
inn, and they will then come to move in the 
bags,” said the colonel. “I am hungry.” 

The paymaster told his servants to put a meal 
before the guest, and then went out in the road 
to find the carriage full of gold. The road was 
some way from the house, and approached by a 
garden path. 

But when the paymaster got there there was 
no carriage in sight. 

“He must mean -the lane,” thought Pay- 
master Ricks. 

The lane was narrow, but it was nearer the 
house, so he crossed the garden again and got 
around to the back. 


in the road with 


All 
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LOST HIS CAP 


of a sudden he stopped and stared 


But there was no carriage there. 

Then he walked right back to the colonel. 

“T can’t see any carriage,” he said. 

“What?” ; 

The colonel jumped up, and followed the 
paymaster out into the road. A man was 
standing there, a man that the paymaster hadn’t 
seen before. 

“ Here is the driver, anyway,” said the colonel. 
“ Driver, where is the carriage?” 

“Why, he sent it off to his store with two 
men,” said the driver, pointing to the pay- 
master. 

“T didn’t,” said the paymaster. 

“Oh, yes, you did,” said the man. “I knew 


MRS. R 
Ww] 


as 


AT TAKES HER CHILDREN TO 


Ww 


1. ‘Do take us to the circus, mother,’ pleaded the little 
“TL really can’t afford it,”” said Mrs. Rat; ‘‘in fact, I've 
money enough to pay for one.”’ 
you were the paymaster, so I let them 
take it.” 


And now I ought to tell you that the driver 
was telling an untruth. He had left the 


wife and his little boy, Gerald Ricks, 
moved into a tiny cottage near the beauti- 
ful house where they had lived 
Gerald was only a baby boy then, but he 
grew up to be nearly ten in the cottage. 

They were very poor, and little Gerald 
had only old clothes to wear. But this 
wasn’t the worst of it. Other boys some- 
times called after him in the street : 

“ Whose daddy stole the dowry?” 

And all this while poor Paymaster Ricks 
was in prison. 


before, 


rats. 


only Now, one day little Gerald went for a 
walk in the woods. He was fond of doing 
this, because the other little boys wouldn’t often 


play with him. 
He walked right up to the old cliff, where he 


carriage for a minute, and gone back to the } 
inn, thinking it- would be safe; but whén 
he came back and found that it was gone, 
he decided to tell this false story. 

And he kept to the story, too, and 
repeated the wicked falsehood that he had 
made up again and again. He told it so 
often and so earnestly tha: Colonel Quavel 
believed him. Sc when the colonel’s soldiers 
came he made them take the poor pay- 
master, and put him into prison. 

And then there was a great trial with 
three judges and fourteen magistrates, who 
tried the poor paymaster, and the King was so 
angry that he sent down the wisest lawyer 
in the country to argue against him. 

So the paymaster was found guilty and sent 
to prison. But the King sent a message to 
him: 

“Tf you will say what you did with the gold, 
you shall go free, but you won’t be paymaster 
any more.” 

And the poor paymaster could only answer : 

“T don’t know where it is. I didn’t see the 
carriage, and I never told any men to take it 
away.” , 

He wondered all the time who had stolen the 
carriage, and why the wicked driver had told 
such an untruth. 

When the paymaster went to prison his 


to 


“Hang on 


2. But suddenly Mrs. Rat got a clever idea. on 
my tail like that, children, while | get my umbrella up, 
she whispered. 


lo ed to sit and look out over the sea, and think 
about his poor father in prison. 

But this time, as he sat there, a fierce wind 
suddenly rose, and before Gerald could catch it 
his cap was blown over the cliff and down on the 
rocks below. 

Gerald was greatly upset, because he knew if 
he lost his cap he would not be able to have 
another for a long time. 

He looked down and saw the cap. It was a 
long way down, but he could see it on the rocks 
below quite easily, because it was a very red cap 
with a blue ribbon. ; 

' So what did the little boy do? 

Why, he climbed down the cliff a little farther 
on, where there was a broken path, and then 
he made his way as well as he could over the rough, 
uneven rocks till he came to where his cap was. 
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Oh, he was so glad to get it again | 

And then he started to climb back. 

But all of a sudden he stopped and stared, 
beeause he saw a queer-looking pile quite near, 
He couldn't make out what it was, but he saw 
that there was a wheel. 

He climbed nearer, and then saw the wreck- 
age of a cart, and a large pile of yellow 
coins. 

“What ever can it be?” he said. 

Then he went nearer and saw that the coins 
were some kind of money. He didn’t know if 
they were good money, but he put some in his 
pocket, and took them away. When he got 
back he took out the coins. 

“Look, mother, what I’ve found,” he said. 

Mrs. Ricks looked. 


A WITH HER) 


3. Then up to the circus pay-box she walked merrily. 
ticket for one, please,’” she chirruped. 
trying to puzzle things out. 

“Good gracious! They are gold,” she said. 
“Where did you find them?” ; 

Little Gerald told her all his adventures, and 
his mother listened. 

“That’s the lost carriage!” she 
“With Princess Leonnie’s dowry in it.” 

She rushed right off to the mayor of the 
town, and told him. 

And the mayor, and all the council, and 
several policemen, and sixteen soldiers 
marched off to the cliff. 

The mayor couldn’t climb down, because 
he was so stout, and also was rather lame. 
But others went, and they came back very 
excited. ; 

“It’s the carriage full of gold right 
enough,” ‘they said. “I wonder how it 
got there?” 


cried. 


Look at the policeman 


her umbrella, 
home and had such a jolly time, 


“Tcan see,” said the mayor. " It was never 


stolen at all. The horses ran away, and’ came to 
this road through the woods, and dashed over 
the cliff, The road turns sharply here.’’ 

So they went and told the King, and the money 
was got up from the rocks. So Princess Leonnie 
got her dowry after all. 

And poor Casper Ricks was taken out of prison 
and made paymaster again, and the King said 
that he was to have double salary for all the 
years he had been in prison. 

As for little Gerald, the King sent him to 
school with the little Princes, and when he grew 
up he made him Controller of the Treasury, a 
very important post for one so young. 

And all this came out of a lost cap. 


THE END 
SPRING CLEAN-ING 


M’ moth-er has start-ed spring-clean-ing, 
And says I may help with the work. 

So I’ve put on an a-pron of Jan-et’s, 
And tied up my head like a Turk. 


x 
Se 4 


he 
ae 
ae 


Jan-et goes first with a broom, 
And sweeps the dust up in-to heaps. 
Then I bring a dust-pan and brush, 
And pick up what-ev-er she sweeps. 


n a 
& % % 


It’s true that the dust sim-ply scat-ters, 
And just won’T go in-to the pan. 

But re-al-ly I don’t think that mat-ters, 
I’m help-ing as much as I can! 


4. Once she was safely inside, of course, Mrs. Rat let down 


and she and her children made themselves at 
Did you ever? 
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%® FOR CLEVER FINGERS 


EASY THINGS TO MAKE 
Dollie’s Duchess Table 


Ts VERY 


somc 


hand- 
little 
duchess table is casy to 
make. You will want 
four empty match- 
loxes, a few used 
matches, a picce of 
cardboard, and a little 
piece of silver paper. 

First gum two of your matchboxes together. 
end to end. Now cut a piece of cardboard-about 
63 inches long by 1g inches broad. Gum your 
cardboard over your two matchboxes so that 
x inch laps over at each end. Now gum your 
other two matchboxes together, end to end, and 
fix them on top of the under two as shown in 
the sketch. 

The legs of the table are made from slips 
of wood. The glass is an oval piece of card- 
board covered with silver paper. Two matches 
are gummed to the top of the table, and the glass 
is fastened to these by short pins. 

The handles of the drawers are made from 
boot-buttons. When your table is complete, 
you must paint the drawers and the legs either 
black or brown. If necessary, give it two or 
three coats. 


nr 


Dolly’s Dinner Mats 


H"= is a useful little set of dinner mats for 
your doll’s house. To make them you will 


WO 
ZiUd|\\ 


want a piece of cardboard and some strands of 
bass, such as gardeners use. 
Cut out the shapes of the mats in cardboard, 
and in the centre of each mat make a small hole. 
Now take a long, thin strand of bass and thread 
it through the hole, tying it at one end to prevent 


IN YOUR SPARE MOMENTS 


itslipping. Threada needle on to the other end otf 
your bass, and wind the bass evenly over the card- 
board, pushing the needle through the centre 
hole. When the cardboard is neatly covered, 
run the end of the thread in under the bass. 


— 


What To Do With Your Shells 


Mc" children love gathering shells when they 

are away at the seaside, and a very great 
many pretty and useful things may be made 
with them. 

An old cardboard box lined inside with satin 
and covered outside with shells may be made 
to look quite beautiful. It will be found very 
useful, too, for a trinket or ribbon box. To get 


the best effect, only the smaller shells must be 
used for covering the box. i 

The shells must be arranged carefully and 
gummed firmly in place. 

The larger sized shells should be saved for 
father, as he will find them most acceptable to 
use as ash trays. Scrub them out carefully and 
polish them well before you give them to him. 

Look at the shell in the picture. You have 
all seen shells like this, I am sure. If you find 
one of these shells, you will be able to make 
this pretty pincushion for mother. 

Make a calico bag a trifle smaller than the 
shell, and fill it with sawdust er bran. Now 
get a piece of pretty silk or satin and make a 
cover for your pincushion. 

When you have thoroughly scrubbed your 
shell and polished it well, gum your pincushion 
inside it as seen in the picture. Now stick a few 
pins in the cushion, and it is all ready for mother. 
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Lhe hanging was swept aside by a gleaming sword, and a mounted man, wearing a mask, appeared 


CARLTON MANOR 


A STORY OF THE DAYS WHEN CROMWELL 


WAS UNCROWNED 


THE MYSTERY OF 
N the turret-room of a manor-house, then a 
I century old, a pretty girl stood facing 
defiantly the Roundhead landowner whose 
prisoner she was. 

“Mistress Dorothy, do you accept my 
terms?’ demanded the Cromwellian sharply. 

“Cousin Antony, I will never accept them! 
You should know that as well as 1!” proudly 
answered the girl, who was between seventeen 
and eighteen years of age. 

She held her head high; and a very lovely 
picture she made in her pretty Carolean dress 
against the dark wainscoting of the room that 
was her prison. 

Mr. Antony Cross stood by the door, holding 
it half open with one hand, while a big wax 
candle in a silver candlestick was in the other, 


P 


KING OF ENGLAND 


and threw a strong light upon his rugged 
face. 

“Mistress Dorothy, think again,” he said 
grimly. ‘‘ This is a chance that will never come 
your way again. 

“Your father has fled from the country, and 
may never return. Carlton Manor is mine, given 
me by order of the Parliament, who have also 
made you my ward. I could send you to my 
home in Scotland, where my twin sister dwells, 
and where, I promise you, your lot would not be 
a gay one, Instead of that, I offer you the 
chance of staying here, in your old home, as its 
mistress and my daughter-in-law. 

“This is New Year's Eve. My son Tony is 
riding here to-night with a troop of men. I am 
the new lord of Carlton Manor, but I do not 
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forget ola customs. And in accordance with the 
traditions of the place 1am going to throw open 
the doors at midnight to welcome the New Year 
in, and with it my son Tony. It is my wish that 
he will be the first to enter the house on New 
Year’s Day, and it is my wish that you will be 
there to receive him. 

“Tony is a brave lad, and fought .well on 
Worcester field. The Protector, Cromwell him- 
self, has spoken well of him. He is a fit husband 
for you or any maid in England. This is the 
chance I offer you. Will you take it?” 

“Never!’’ answered 
Dorothy Carlton, clench- 
ing one little hand, and 
with one little foot tap- 
ping impatiently on the 
floor. 

“ Then to-morrow you 
shall leave for Scotland. 
And none shall know 
when you go, or where is 
your place of keeping!” 
said Cross bitterly. 

And turning, he quit- 
ted the room, shutting 
fast the door, and locking 


DOES 


They were also the times before matches were 
invented, and though Antony Cross made one or 
two wild gropings in the dark, he could not find 
the key. 

He had a horrible, mysterious feering as though 
the portrait above him had come to life, and was 
watching him threateningly from its frame, 

He even believed he heard a low voice mutter 
“ Coward!” almost in his ear, and the darkness 
suddenly overcoming his nerves, he just managed 
io stay long enough to find the key, and then fled 
with a scramble. And it seemed to him a little 
mocking laugh followed 
his flight. 

Not until he got down 
) the long flights of the 
© broad oak staircase and 
® entered the lighted hall 
where the feast was being 
spread did he recover 
himself. 

“Bah! I must be 
getting old. Fancy never 
played such tricks on 
me before,” he muttered 
scornfully. 

And to recover himself 
he began giving sharp 
orders to the servants 


® 


it with a big key. © 
His hand was trem- © 
bling with anger, and as ® 
he drew away the key © 
from the lock he didso © 
with such a jerk that it 6 
struck against the door- © witlie Crocodile: “I say, mother, when 
post, and went flying over g I'm big am I going to be a pocket-book, or 


the © a belt, or a bag?” 


his shoulder into 
dark corridor behind him. 

Antony Cross turned to seek it with an angry 
growl. As he did so he had to pass a tall old 
picture in a carved frame, a portrait of one of 
the Carltons of bygone days. 

And at that moment his candle was blown out. 
It happened so suddenly that Antony Cross was 
startled, for it seemed to him the portrait had 
leaned from its frame and puffed out the flame 
of the candle as he went by. 

The thing startled him a good deal, for those 
were days when men were very superstitious. 
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for the spreading of the 
banquet so that every- 
thing should be in order 
for the arrival of his son. 

But Antony Cross’s 
fancy had played him no 
tricks. No sooner had 
his head disappeared 
than the old _ portrait 
swung back in its frame, and two small, 
dusty figures emerged into the gloom of 
the passage. A moment after and a low 
tapping at the door of the locked room 
commenced. i 

“Mistress Dorothy! Mistress Dorothy! We 
are friends! Are you there?” said the boy who 
knocked, in a low voice. 

“Yes, yes! In mercy’s name, who are you?” 
came a sad voice from within. 
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below the staircase 
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“ Roy Norton, the parson's son, and Ella, my 
cousin, Don't you remember us?” 

“Tdo, indeed ! But how did you come here ? ” 

“Through the secret passage. Don’t you 
remember showing it to us as a treat on Roy's 
birthday, and making us promise we wouldn’t 
tell anybody ?”’ spoke Roy’s cousin. ‘ Well, 
we haven't. But we thought we would come and 
search for you, for no one has heard of you tor 
ages. Some said you were here, and some said 
you had been sent away. Why didn’t you 
escape?” , 

“ Alas, I couldn’t ! 
locked up here all the 
time, and most cruelly © 
treated! To-morrow I % 
leave for Scotland!” 

“Yes, we know. We « 
heard all. But, Mistress 
Dorothy, we bring you © 
news of a great friend © 
of yours—Sir Charles ¢ 


I have been a prisoner, 


Sefton. Heis dying to © 
find out something of 9 
you. He does not 
know where you 
are.” 

“ Then tell him, chil- 
dren; tell him, for 
mercy’s sake! Oh, I 


Jaughtily, her spirit rising again at sight of him. 
“ T had not expected to be persecuted by another 
visit go soon, Master Cross | ’” 

“Never mind, madam,’ Antony 
Cross dourly. ‘‘ Something has happened of iil 
omen this evening, and I am determined you 
chall not be out of my sight until you leave 
for Scotland. Therefore, get ready to come 
down and attend the banquet in the hall. [t 
will soon be midnight, and the feast is already 


answered 


prepared.” 

“And how if I do not obey your orders, 
sir?” was the spirited reply. 

“ But I say you shail, 
madam, and [ will 
take no refusal! If 
you dé not come forth- 
with of your own good 
will, I will order my 
servants to carry you 
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5, there!” 

>» “Base, ungenerous 
and cruel!” cried 
Dorothy. “ You want 


your servants to see 
you triumph over mc? 
Very well, sir, only give 
me time to make ready 
and I will attend you. 
But you may repent 


shall go distracted if I 
am kept shut up much 
longer ; and in Scotland 
it will be worse!” 
“All right, Mistress 
Dorothy, we will ‘tell 
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hirn. Keep a _ good 
heart. Oh, there is someone coming! We 
must go!” 


The two little voices were suddenly silenced, 
and then there was a dreadful pause. 

Poor Dorothy could hear her heart beat so 
loud that it almost drowned the sound of heavy 
fect coming along the passage. 

Then suddenly the key turned in the lock 
of the door again, and Antony Cross stood 
before her. 

“What, a second time!” cried Dorothy 


Fly : “ Look out, Mr. Spider ! You can’t touch 
me, you know! If you come a step nearer 
you'll be drowned in the Atlantic Ocean.” 
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this; and sooner than 
you think!” 

“Come, come!” said 
Antony, with an at- 
tempt at good humour. 
“¥ou are not so hardly 
used as you would 
suppose. My son, Tony, is.a rare good fellow 
and handsome—as handsome as any Carlton 
whose portrait hangs upon 'the wall. You have 
not seen him yet, and it will be time enough to 
refuse him when you have.” 

Dorothy scorned any reply, so the grim old 
fellow closed the door and waited outside for 
her to make ready, during which time he amused 
himself by scanning the picture which had 
given him such a fright a short while ago. 

But the portrait showed no signs of life now, 
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nor 
for 


did anyone blow 
the little 
hurried far away, 

So a grim simile crossed the old Roundhead’s 
features as he told himself again he was mistaken, 
and turned impatiently to wait for Dorothy. 

She kept him waiting a good while, and when 
she came it was not dressed for a banquet, as 
he had expected, but in cloak and hood, and 
carrying a bundle in her hand. 

“It is for my journey,” she said ; and refused 
his hand to conduct her downstairs. 

Antony Cross was furious, but what could 
he do? It was already late, and as he reached 
the door of the big banqueting hall with Dorothy, 
a servant hurried forward, and said: 

“ Midnight just striking, master, and 
there is the noise of horses coming up the ride. 
We have thrown open the doors, as you ordered. 
Is that well?” 

“Yes, that’s well,” answered Antony, spring- 
ing forward towards the head of the table, 
where the great boar’s head was laid, ready to 
welcome his son. 

The clash of horses galloping furiously could 
be heard, but they did not stop at the door, 

The sound of hoofs thundered on the stone 
floor of the hall. 

The next moment the great hanging that 
sheltered the table from the wind was swept 
aside by a gleaming sword, and a mounted man, 


Antony's candle 


actors in 


out, 


two that scene had 


is 
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: Ts 
Laura Lobster: ‘Here comes that horrid Sunfish. I must put up my umbrella or it will 
‘ruin my complexion.” 
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wearing a half-mask, appeared in the full war 
dress of a Young Cavalier. 

“Antony Cross,” he thundered, “ you have 
opened your doors to me, and I have come to 
claim my own! Lay down your arms, ye rogues, 
for the first man who resists I will cleave to 
the chin ! 

“ Antony, your son is beaten!’ he went on, 
addressing the astounded Roundhead leader. 
“To-night I met and defeated him in fair 
fight. He is now my prisoner, and if you wish 
for an exchange, take him back and give me 
the bride I have come to claim.” 

“I am here, Charles!’ cried Dorothy, 
springing forward and gaining his side before 
one dumb-struck Roundhead could prevent her. 

“Then well-met, sweetheart!” he answered, 
stooping and placing his arm about her. “ Enjoy 
your banquet as you can, Master Cross, for we 
shall not stay to share it! 

“Let us go in peace, and within’ an hour 
your son will be restored to you. But fire a 
shot that may injure this lady, or even cause 
her alarm, and I swear he shall hang for it! 
And so, farewell, Master Cross! I wish you a 
Happy New Year!” 

The next moment they were gone, the gallant 
young rider on the black horse and his fair 
young sweetheart. 

And there was not a word said in that hall, 
for all were too dismayed for speech. 
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RIDDLES 
<i 
I am not light, I’m 
sure you'd say, 
And yet ‘tis true I 
nothing weigh. 
Answer: A 
dow. 


sha- 


Ir a church is on 
fire, which part of it is 
least likely to escape 
destruction ? 

Answer: The or- 
gan, because the en- 
gine cannot play up- 
on it. 


— a 


Wuat is the most 


dificult train to 
catch ? 
Answer: An ex- 


press train, if you let 
it start first. 


2. Then swift to the rescue our Georgie he 


flew. 


“Vl soon have you out, Miss,” he cried. 
“This seal I will melt in a moment or two, 
And then I will be at your side.” 
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GEORGE FIREFLY TO THE RESCUR 


1. ‘‘ Great Scott!’ cried George 
what's this that I hear? 
The voice of a maid in distress ! 
’Tis some poor little girl who, going too near, 
Got shut in that letter, I guess.’” 


Firefly, 


But my heart too, I fain must confess,’ 
Sighed the maid, as she flew to her rescuer’s 


arms, 


ETA A 


CATCHES 
—n— 

Look at these sen- 
tences and sce if you 
can read them before 
you look at the 
answers You will 
be clever if you can 
puzzle them out. 


LOOK 
Look U Look 
LOOK 
& 
c that 0 VXS or XX U. 
Answer: Look 
around you all ways, 
and sce that nothing 
vexes or crosses you. 


—— 


C 2 it that U UU 
time YYly By it is 
2 late. 

See to it that you 
use time wisely before 
it is too late. 


3. ‘ Not only the seal have you melted, kind sir, 


And the rest was complete happiness. 
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PROFESSOR RADIUM GOE 
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S IN FOR PHOTO- 
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1, Professor Radium and his great friend Professor Sparks have been out 

hunting big game—tigers and rabbits, and elephants, and spiders and so on. 

And goodness knows how it happened, but Sparks hit a tiger, and Radium’s 

delight knew no bounds. “Bravissimo! Great shot! Pray stand there, and 
let me have a snapshot of your great and brilliant success!” 


Rn 


t 

2. “You look ripping!” said Radium. “I'll soon get the focus right, and $ 

| it will make a fine photo.” “| wonder what that picnic is over there?” said t 
{the lion at the back; “I'll-just have a look.” And Professor Sparks, finding his - (£ 
/ pose rather tiring; moved a little to the right—about two miles, to be correct. {f 
“I'm getting it fine now,” said Radium; ‘just move round a little--I don't if 


4) quite get you!” ® 


GRAPHY, WITH STARTLING DEVELOPMENTS 


ae Wa 


3. “That's better. Even your whiskers come out beautifully. A little 

more to the right, please. Now the left. Now——" !!!1!1! Then Radium 

had a look at the sitter, and a slight suggestion of surprise passed over his 

brow. It takes a lot to surprise the Professor, but this time he was simply 
astonished. In fact, he was shocked. 


4. Then Radium felt that he really ought to go and inquire after his old 
aunt’s health. He had been away far too long already. M'yes. He would 
have to go quickly, because he had to get across Africa and all sorts of places; 


} and she went to bed at nine, and it was now six. Left, right, left, right. 
4 That's Radium running! And that blot in the background is Professor Sparks. 
) He ought to be at Cape Town soon. “Taking photos is good fun,” said the lion. 
} 
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HERE was once a conjurer called Silas 
| Swift, and in his best days they called 
him the swift conjurer, because he could 
do his tricks in a flash. ; 
But somehow he didn’t practise, and got 
slower, and sometimes people saw how he did his 
tricks, and hissed him instead of cheering. This 
meant that he wasn’t wanted any longer in the 
big towns where the pay is good, and he had to 
have his shows in villages where he hardly got 
enough to pay for his food and clothes. 

Sometimes he would go for weeks without 
any work at all, and things went very hard 
with him. 

One day he was sitting in a field eating some 
bread and cheese, and getting ready for his even- 
ing show. It was the first chance he had had for 
a fortnight, and he had only been offered it 
because another conjurer had been taken ill. 

“Oh, dear!” he said, “it is in that big hall, 
and there are seats all around the platform on 
three sides, and two galleries that look right down 
at me. They will surely find me out. Oh, 
dear! Oh, dear!” 

And then he suddenly made a wish. 

“T wish I could do real tricks by just saying 
them.” 

Now just as Silas Swift said these words the 
bushes near by opened, and out stepped a queer 
little fellow dressed in red. He looked very angry 
and very fierce. 

“ How dare you come here with your wishes ? ” 
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A Jolly Little Fairy Tale 


he said. ‘How dare you? Don’t you know 
that it is the pixies’ mound that you are 
sitting on, and you will get your wish, and we 
pixies won’t have any apple-pie for a weck ? 
We never do when a mortal comes here to wish.” 

Silas got very excited. 

“Shall I really get my wish?” he said. 

“Of course you will,” said the pixy, “ and I 
am very wild about it.” 

“T’m not,” said Silas Swift. “I’m very 
pleased. I’ve had a lot of bad luck lately.” 

“Tt’s all your own fault,” said the pixie. 
“You have grown lazy and don’t practise as you 
used to do, and vou think any old show will do 
for the people. Yah! Lazy, lazy!” 

“Look here—you go away,” said Silas. “I 
don’t want any rudeness from a little creature 
like you.” 

“Jazy! La-a-a-a-zy!” shouted the pixy. 

But he disappeared all the same. 

Then Silas decided to try if he really could 
perform tricks by just thinking of them. Just in 
front of him was an oak-leaf. Silas pointed his 
finger at it. 

“Oak leaf,” he said, “turn into a rabbit!” 

The oak leaf swayed and fluttered a moment, 
then swelled out, and the next second it was a 
rabbit that flopped its long ears about. 

It suddenly saw Silas, and, looking frightened, 
fled away, 

“My moonbeams and all my shining stars |” 
said Silas, greatly pleased. “ This is the limit 
of joy. I'll try another one.” 

He put two blades of grass on a leaf. 


“Turn intoroast 
beef and veget- 
ables for two,” he 
cried. 

Immediately 
two steaming hot 
plates of food ap- 
peared. 

Silas set to 
work, eating hard. 

“It was no good ordering 
for one,” he remarked. “ This 
is the first square meal I’ve 
had for four days.” 

Then he changed a clover 
stem into a suit of clothes, a 
brickbat into’ a fur coat, and a 
flint into a top-hat. 

“Splendid! Splendod ! Splen- 
dud!” he said 
with a chuckle. 
“T'll have a good 
show to-night.” 

And he really 
did have a good 
show: The hall 
was crowded, and 
a lot of people were eager to 
see the conjuring tricks, as 
they thought these were 
usually the best part of the 
show. 

Silas began by changing a 
glass of water into a basin of 
goldfish. Then he took a 
number of rusty nails and 


changed them into rosebuds, . . a 
and a them to the ladies, Then he took a Then Silas sent them back into the cards again. 


pack of cards and made them grow seven feet How the folks stared, and how they cheered 
long and a foot thick when the show was over! The manager and a 
Now I'll ask the King of Spades and the great number of other people came to Silas in 


é f the pack and have great excitement. _ 
hoa — aapenne “ We can't make out how you did it, but we 


Oh, how the people stared as the two cards want you to do it again to-morrow night and the 


i ! rest of the week.” 
stepped sideways out of the pack and got on end! rest _ 
They were the aes of Hearts and the King of That was the beginning of great fame for 
Spades. They suddenly changed into real people, Silas. He soon had big crowds — 
and danced a beautiful waltz on the platform. and he had to keep a man writing to people 


The pixies drove him 


through the town to the very 
field where he had first 
seen the pixy, 
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who wanted him to give his show in. their 
towns. 

Other conjurers came and watched him, and 
they would go away and shake their heads and 
say? 

“Tecan’t think how he does it 
has different tricks every time. 
get time to practise them all?” 

At last the King got to hear about him, and 
so it came about that Silas had to give a great 
show at the royal palace. 

But one day Silas was in the town where he 
had given his first magic performance, just after 
meeting the pixy, and as there was a great crowd 
there, he felt he would 
like to do something quite 
new and very wonderful. 
He wandered about all day, 
trying to think out what it 
should be, but he could 
imagine nothing that would 
be any good. 

Suddenly, while he was 
on the platform, a grand 
idea struck him. 

Why shouldn’t he make 
the pixies come and dance? 

As soon as he thought of 
it, he said the word. 

“Thirteen pixies come 
and dance.” 

The moment he said it, 
the doors flew open, and in 
rushed thirteen pixies. But 
they hadn’t come to dance. They looked too 
angry. Each one carried a little twig. 

“We'll punish you,” they cried. ‘“ We'll 
make you dance. We're wild, we are. We're 
angry, we are. We’re mad with you as March 
hares, we are.” 

And they began to beat him with their twigs, 
till in despair he darted through a door, down 
the stairs and into the street.’ 

After him they went, beating him all the way. 
They drove him right through the town to the 
very field where he had first seen the pixy, and 
there, on the mound, he stumbled and fell, 
hitting his head. Then he fell asleep. 


And he always 
How does he 
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ABSURD! 


Robin Redbreast; ‘Fancy! charging 

a shilling for a peck at an apple! I'll 

complain to the Profiteering Com- 
mittee!” 


When he woke he found he was dressed in his 
old clothes and fecling very hungry. 

And what else do you think he discovered ? 
Why, this: that he had been asleep and dreamed 
the whole thing, and he wasn’t able to do any 
tricks by simply wishing. : 

Poor Silas! How sad he felt. There he sat 
by the roadside, his head upon his hands, and 
his eyes fixed upon the flowers growing in the 
hedges. 

“Tf only it were true,” he thought, as he 
remembered the cheers of the people when they 
saw his tricks. 

Then he remembered the roast beef and vege- 
tables for two, and that made 
him hungrier than ever. 

But there was something 
else that Silas remembered. 
He remembered what the 
pixie had said. 

“Tt’s all your own fault. 
You have grown lazy, and 
don’t practise as you used 
to do, and you think any 
old show will do for the 
people.” 

Yes, that was it. Silas 
saw it quite clearly. He 
had grown lazy, and he 
didn’t practise. 

And so it was all his own 
fault that he was so poor 
and so hungry. 

And when things are your 
own fault they are ever so much harder to bear. 

“T could be as clever as ever if I worked 
harder,” he said. ‘I could earn lots of money 
if I were not so lazy.” 

And that thought made him work all the rest 
of the day, and go over his tricks again and again, 
so that when the evening came he did his tricks 
so cleverly that the people shouted “ More!” 

That was the beginning of better things for 
Silas, for very soon he had all his evenings filled 
up, and mostly in the big towns. People spoke 
of him as “that clever fellow Swift,” and his 
name on a bill would fill a hall. 


THE END 
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be sure they have plenty of sport. 
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My, don't the Jungle-Land young people love it when the frost and snow come along! 
They tumble into trouble occasionally, as the picture shows. 
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The Run-away Motor-’Bus 


An Exciting Tale 


op Brown sat eating his breakfast, paus- 

B ing every now and again to look anxiously 

at his mother. Quite unaware of her 

son’s scrutiny, she sat deep in thought, a frown 
of anxiety puckering her brows. 

The lad knew full well what was worrying her, 
and his boyish heart was full of grief, for he 
saw no way of helping in her trouble. 

Mrs. Brown made a meagre living for herself 
and her son by taking in 
sewing. Some little time 
ago she had been laid up 
with a bad attack of bron- 
chitis. It had been a hard 
time for them then. 

They had just been able 
to live on the small sum 
which Bob earned by de- 
livering orders on Saturdays “4 
for a neighbouring grocer. 
But there had been nothing 


of a Brave Boy 


over, and when Mrs. Brown was up and about 
again she was three weeks behind with her rent. 

Try as she would she had been unable to make 
it up, and now every Monday morning was a 
nightmare to the poor woman, bringing as*it did 
the landlord’s weekly visit. 

As Bob set out for school, he turned over in 
his mind all sorts of impossible plans by which 
he might earn twenty-four shillings, the sum 

ea to which the back rent 

2 amounted. But he was no 

_ nearer a solution of the 
~ problem when he arrived. « 
<; Somehow, he could not 
> keep his attention fixed on 

his lessons that morning. 

His master, who was wont 
’ to consider him one of his 
‘ brightest pupils, was sur- 
prised when, asking the 
question, ‘If eggs cost rod. 


on 


a dozen, how much wall nine and a 
to receive the 
answer, “’ Twenty-four shillings, sir.”’ 

But at last twelve o’clock came, and 
the boys were dismissed. 


quarter dozen cost?” 


The house 
where Bob and his mother lived was 


two miles from the school. There 
was a "bus which ran almost to the ee 
door, but Bob could rarely indulge in e 
this luxury. 

Just as he was setting off, his 


chum, Tom Green, ran up, and the two boys 
walked on together. They both belonged to 
the same football club. 

“ Aren't you looking forward to the match 
on Saturday, Bob?” said Tom. 

‘Yes, rather,” replied Bob. “I tell you what, 
though, Tom: we shall have all our work cut out 
to beat them.” 

“ That’s so,” agreed Tom, “ but beat them we 
must, somehow.” 

Just then they heard the rumble of the ’bus 
behind them. 

“T quite forgot,” cried Tom, “I promised 
mother I'd hurry home. I must catch this ’bus. 
Come with me, will you? ” 

“T think I'll walk,” said Bob. 
catch it.” 

“Oh, you might come! I'll stand the fares,” 
said Tom, as he saw Bob hang back. ‘“‘ Come 
on, do!” 

So Bob gave in, and mounted to the top of the 
‘bus with his chum. They took their seats in 
the front, and were soon deep in talk again. 

The way lay down a steep hill, and just as the 
“bus got well started on it the boys heard a loud 


“Goon; you 


JOEY THE CLOWN- 


Ha!” cries the clown with the cigar, 


You want a game? Well, right you are!” 
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shout. 
see the d 
from his 


Jumping up, they were just in time to 
river lying in the road. He had fallen 
seat, and lay senseless in the roadway. 

Every second the ’bus gathered speed, .and was 
soon rattling along at a perilous rate down the 
hill. Tom turned a startled face to Bob. 

“Look!” he cried, in alarm. “ The road is up 
half-way down the hill! There is only a narrow 
passage left at the side! We shall be upset as 
sure as fate!” 

Before Tom had finished speaking, he saw 
Bob climb over the front of the ’bus, and, in spite 
of the swaying and swerving, let himself down into 
the driver’s seat. 

By this time they were close upon the spot 
where the road was up. The portion open to 
traffic was just wide enough to admit of the bus 
passing through. 

Would he be able to avert the disaster that 
threatened ? 

At first itseemed impossible, but, luckily for all 
concerned, Bob knew something of motor-driving. 
His father, when alive, had been employed at a 
large laundry as driver of a van, and many a 
holiday Bob had spent with him. 
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THE PICTURE-STORY OF HOW A THIEVING 


““What’s in that basket?” Reynard cried. 


“1 wonder!” And he hopped inside. 


Quacked Dora Duck: “I don’t like you; 


I won’t stop here!” And out she flew. 
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just as he was about to make off, a 
gentleman took him by the arm. 
“Wait a moment, my lad,” he said ; 
and, turning to the crowd, he went on: 
“T think this brave boy deserves some 
substantial 
courage than mere thanks 


more recognition of his 


[ propose 


Some smoke-rings Joey blows, just so. 


The bow-wows, jumping, through them go. 
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When their way took them into the country, 
his father had let the boy drive along the quict 
lanes, and in that way Bob had learnt a good deal. 

This experience now stood him in good stead, 
for, with a steady hand on the wheel, he 
guided the ’bus towards the spot. 

To the intense relief of the passengers, the 
‘bus ran through as straight as a die. A 
hundred yards beyond the danger-point the ’bus 
sped ; then Bob drew up. 

Whilst the conductor ran back to see what had 
happened to his mate, the passengers trooped out 
and crowded round Bob. 

He would like to have walked off after the 
conductor, for, boy-like, he hated thanks, but 
there was little chance of that.” They thanked 
him again and again, shook him by the hand and 
patted his back, calling him a brave boy. 

He felt his cheeks burn, and was thankful when 
the conductor came running back. He told them 
that his mate had suddenly come over faint and 
fallen from his seat. Luckily, he had escaped 
with nothing worse than a severe shaking, and 
was at that moment sitting in a chemist’s shop. 

Now, at last, Bob thought he could escape , but 


that we resort to the time-honoured 
custom of sending round the hat.” 

This announcement was greeted with 
cries of ‘‘ Yes, yes!’ and the gentle- 
man, taking off his own hat, dropped in a ten- 
shilling note, and made his way round the crowd. 
All were eager to give, and the money showered 
into the hat; and, as Bob stood by wishing the 
earth would open and swallow him, the gentle- 
man counted up the results of his collection. 

“Two pounds seven and sixpence,” he said. 
“ Well, you deserve it, my boy, and here is my 
card. Come and see me to-morrow, and I'll see 
if I can do anything for you. If I’m not mis- 
taken, you are one of the boys who get on in the 
world, and I’ll see that you at least have a good 
start.” 

Imagine the pride that shone in Mrs. Brown’s 
eyes when she heard of Bob’s gallantry! The 
rent was paid, and there was still a nice little sum 
left, and, better still, this was only the beginning 
of brighter days for Bob and his mother. The 
gentleman turned out to be a director of a large 
motor factory. 

A few months later Bob entered the firm, and 
it was not long before he had risen to a position 
which enabled him to keep both himself and his 
mother in comfort. 

1HE END 
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FOX FOUND HIMSELF CAUGHT ON THE HOP 


And, greatly to Reynard’s surprise, 
Straight for the pond the duck she flies, 


“Ho!” smiled the farmer, “I’m in luck, 
I’ve caught the fox and saved the duck.” 
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THE BOYS OF FAIRY FARM GO— 
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The Sleeping Elf—The Growing 
Mushroom and the Spider’s Web 


Yj, 


I. 
But Scarlet Cap, the elf, 
forgot 
That mushrooms 
spring up inanight— 
This one sprang up an 
awful lot 
And Scarlet Cap got 
such a fright. 

“Now, how shall | get 
down?” cried he, 
“This mushroom’s much 
too high for me.” 
“If you’re afraid,” the 


l, 
“It's nice,” said Scarlet 
Cap, the elf, 
“To sit here in this 
peaceful gloom. 
‘Tis pleasant to be by 
oneself 
And not to take up too 
mush-room.” 
He drooped and dozed, 
then dozed again. 
The spider wove his silky 
skein. 
The moon it rose—as 


moons will do. spider said, 
The mushroom also grew “I'm not, so ll jump off 
—and grew. instead,” 


The Sleeping Elf 


Then Scarlet Cap 
that web espied 
And in his heart 
there beat high 
hope. 

“How fortunate!” 
with glee he 
cried, 

“That once | 
learned to walk 
the rope. 

This ladder’s ready 
made for me, 

Soon safely on the 
ground I'll be 

The moon’s gone— 
but my way I'll 


find— 
: Thanks, Mr. 
} 2 A Spider, you are 
The Growing Mushroom kind!” 
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The wood-mouse who coveted the blackbird’s eggs 
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- BLACK DIAMONDS - 


Am Absorbing 


E was a blackbird. 
Perhaps it was the fact that he showed 


up like a beauty spot, as he swaggered 
on the lawn, that drew the visitor. I know 
not. Anyway, the visitor came—-another cock 
blackbird, and was now standing like a carving 
in coal, a yard away. 

In a quick glance you could not have told 
one from the other. Asa matter of fact, however, 
our Blackie, as he was known, was the smaller. 

He. became suddenly aware, now that the 
other fellow had come, that his mate was in the 
privet-hedge at the back of him, eyeing his rival. 

Then Blackie gave the battle-cry. 

Now, it is noticeable that the battle-cry of the 
blackbird is no idle war-whoop, nor is it like 
any other of the sable one’s remarks. Therefore 


Nature Story 


there can be no mistake, and none was made. 
Blackie, with head down, orange beak set like 
lance in rest, hopped, or ran, very quickly indeed, 
and as if along a ruled line, towards, but a little 
to one side of, the foe. 

Both birds were moving in the same direction, 
one a little behind the other. 

And then, in a breath, the foe broke from his 
ruled line. But Blackie had spun upon himself, 
quick as an electric spark, and not only met 
yellow beak with yellow beak, but, swifter than 
eye could follow, had hurled in a counter-attack 
of such lightning fury that the enemy was driven 
clean up in the air, and came down again—luckily 
for him—on his feet and to one side. 

Then, because the foe had come down upon his 
feet, the battle continued as before, the invader 
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The weasel was caught at its e 


always secking for an opening, the defender 
always striving not to give one, 

Three hen sparrows, watching from the roof, 
got so excited that they must needs come down 
and try to join in, with wings raised and feathers 
on end. Blackie, however, had his own ideas 
about the duel between gentlemen, and was in 
a very pretty temper to boot. He removed those 
sparrows quicker than policemen ever removed 
staring, naughty boys. 

All at once the foe prolonged one of his straight 
moves away from the hedge to many yards, and 
quickly slipped away. Perhaps a wound had 
begun to tell, I don’t know. Nor probably 
did old Blackie, but he seemed to, for he followed 
up the retreat, and far over 
the next hedge could be heard 
still pressing the conflict. 

In about ten minutes Blackie 
returned, and executed a per- 
formance on the lawn. He 
bowed his body, he lowered 
and half opened his wings, he 
fanned and dragged his tail on 
the ground, ran round in a 
little half-circle, turned and re- 
peated his performance back 
again, and continued so to do, 
facing usually the privet-hedge. 
He appeared to be on the 
point of having a fit, or 
choking, or an attack of brain 
fever. Asa matter of fact, he ~ : 
was simply making love, or, rather, to put i 
exactly, he was what is called “showing off,” 
displaying his beauty for the benefit of the 
female eye in the privet-hedge. 

Thereafter they started in upon house-building 

Presently, the home having been completed, 
Mrs. Blackie produced eggs —four of ‘em, bluish- 
green in‘ colour, blotchy with red-brown, and 
forthwith she retired from the world, utterly, 
like a nun. ke 

Still; it was our friend’s wife’s custom to come 
off her nest at times. 

At such times the blackbird eggs seemed to 
be left to take care of themselves. At any rate, 
it is not on record that Mr. Blackie took any 


ra, 
at) 


Mrs. Goose 


more interest in their wellare than to sing to 
them, or to shoot by at intervals shrieking the 
alarm, and bringing his wife up only to find, as 
often as not, that the alarm was purely a false one. 

Of course there was a certain amount of risk 
in these methods. There was, for instance, the 
lean-nosed, raw-boned wood-mouse whom Mrs. 
Blackie discovered one day sitting upon the edge 
of the nest, admiring the beautiful, smooth 
roundness of the eggs. There was, too, the 
gigantic weasel, eight inches long, who was 
“spotted” at her egg-stealing game by the 
owners, and compelled to do battle with the pair 
of them all through that long, sunny afternoon, 
till dusk dropped a grey curtain upon the drama. 

Those were the risks dis- 
covered when the hen blackbird 
happened to return home sud- 
denly. There were other risks 
never encountered, when she 
did not happen to return home 
at the perilous moment. She 
never saw them, but they 
were there, and she was two 
eggs short, because of them. 

Then came The Day—the 
dawn of it. 

Half a dozen larks began 
to ascend their invisible cork- 
screw staircase of the skies, 
singing together the first few 
bars of the wonderful Dawn 
Hymn of the birds. For twenty 
minutes this lasted ; then, with almost a clash, 
and pretty well together, the thrushes joined in. 
Mr. Blackie finished preening himself, and flipped 
silently to his watch-tower, the bare top of a 
close-cropped sycamore. Here he waited, motion- 
less and erect, for a minute or two, listening to 
this choir of Nature, as one who waits for a signal. 
At 4.10 a.m. precisely, his throat swelled, his 
head gave the confident jerk of the master, and 
his rich, voice floated out into the pale world of 
song, flute-like, and beautiful. Ten minutes 
later the last of the songsters, the robin, struck 
in, and the Dawn Hymn was complete. 

Now, it was quite 4.50 a.m., when Mr. Blackie, 
gorgeous in his uniform of jet, leading his 
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1. “Hallo! hallo!” the puppy cries, 
“ Now what's this all about ? 
Young Dicky Duckling's tumbled in ? 
Oh, I'll soon get him out !"" 


wonderful choir, became suddenly aware, out 
of the corner of his eye, of his wife, hurrying 
by in the direction of their nest. He looked 
again, and saw she had a reddish, round lump 
in her beak—a worm rolled into a coil, for 
the better carrying of that evasive creature. 

Mr. Blackie drop- 
ped from his watch- 
tower almost before 
the sound of his 
last note had ceased 
to float upon the 
damp air, and looped 
his way nestward at 
top speed. And it 
was as he expected. 
He found his wife 
trying to feed a 
little naked, blind creature, that looked, and one 
would say actually was, bigger than the egg it had 
come out of. Another creature of the like aspect 
lay and gasped beside the first, and Mr. Blackie 
fled. He had gazed upon his offspring—and he 
knew it. 

He upturned his best dead-leaf pre- 
serves, that he had held against all comers 
throughout the long winter. He worked 
his own very best croquet - lawn, criss- 
cross again and again, every inch of it. 
He gave the astonished robin three 
seconds to quit when the gardener left off 
He, in fact, worked like a— 
stoker, shall we say? Rest he knew not, 
nor a “spell” even for a “ preen.” And 
always it was the same burden that he 


digging. 


The Duckling and the Empty Tub 


2. So off he goes and gets the hose, 
And with a movement quick, 

He pours the water in, and cries: 

“This soon will do the trick!" 


hurried to the nest, a worm, rolled up inta 
a ball—like a bit of string with an end 
hanging down. 

3ut that was not the end of the trouble, 
There was another fly in the ointment of 
One of the young ones was 
No, it was a thrush, a 
A prying 
naturalist had placed the thrush’s egg in 
the nest for an experiment. 

And do you think the blackbird parents 
didn’t know? I’m not going to say for 
certain that they did. I will only say that 
Mrs. Blackie seemed to know. 

Those great happenings, as I have told you, 
were at dawn ona day. At dawn two days later 
Mrs. Blackie sat, with head on one side watching 
her babies. One of them, the thrush one, did 
not scem to be well. Now, this she noticed, that 
simple wild bird. 
She knew, too, that 
something must be 
done, and—she did 
it! 

Outward bound, 
Mrs. Blackie passed 
her husband home- 
ward bound. He 
was carrying a 
rolled-up worm, but 
she took no notice. 
Nor did he trouble about her, because he sighted 
a thrush on the grass near the nest, and proceeded 
forthwith, with war-scream and terrifying pose, 
to remove it; but the thrush only went-a few 
yards and stopped unconcernedly to feed. ‘ Here 
Mr. Blackie stopped too, looked foolish, and 


married bliss. 
not like the other. 
common or garden song thrush. 


3. And as the water rises—well, 
F The duckling rises too, 
ays Mrs. Duck : “ Thanks, little d 
I'm much obliged to you." wise 
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remembered his burden. You cannot very well 
peek a thrush with a rolled-up worm in your beak. 
Wherefore, he vanished to his nest. 

Half a minute a soft swish, and the 
Whisper of a displaced leaf, heralded the return 
of Mrs. Blackie. She found her husband standing 
and staring into the nest. 


later 


IIe had come across a 
young one who would 
not accept a nice, fat 
worm, and to him it 
Was a strange thing. 

Mrs. Blackie, how- 
ever, carried new fare 
—a_ rolled-up, plump 
caterpillar, of such a 
bright green that it 
was almost dazzling. 
Her own lusty black 
baby promptly opened 
his mouth wide to 
receive the _ tasty 
morsel. But she 
passed her own bird 
over, ignored it 
deliberately, and care- 
fully offered the 
delicacy to the young 
thrush. She saw the 
bird was not well, and 
recognising that it 
was not like the other, 
was trying to find out 
what would do it good. 
And the young one 
took the offer, and 
asked for more. It 
got more, and picked 
up strength at once. 

But Fate decreed 
that, though a prying 
naturalist might have 
put a thrush’s egg 
into a blackbird’s nest, when the parents 
were away, just to see what would happen, he 
should learn nothing of Nature’s secrets 
therefrom. 

At last, when, after much unaccustomed 
branch searching, Mr. Blackie presented his 


2. “You're wrong!” 
his ears, 


HARRY HARE WON BY HIS EARS! 


Reynard had challenged the hare to a race, 
“]’'m winning!" he cried, with a smile on his face. 


at the Jeaf-window beside the nest next 


morning, a neatly coiled and vivid green cater- 


eye 


pillar was in his orange beak as an offering for 
the invalid. No invalid answered the summons 
to breakfast. 

Slowly his wife raised herself, hopped to the 
edge, and looked round. Mr. Blackie, bending 
down, blinked through 
his golden spectacles. 
The baby thrush was 
there, but strangely 
flat and perfectly still 
it was, A mouse 
was the villain who 
climbed the leafy way 
at dead of night, and 
left the young thrush 
lifeless. 

As for the bonny 
blackbird baby, he is 
alive now, and, as I 
write, is sitting on the 
lawn outside my study 
window, fine and 
bold, calling all the 
world to witness that 
he is hungry—and at 
the same, calling a cat 
from three hundred 
yards away —and 
doing his best to get 
into the house again, 
for the third time. 

His parents may 
be trusted to see to 
the cat, and he may’ 
be trusted to feed, 
and between them he 


z SEs : looks like being 

laughed Harry Hare, stretching among the finest of all 

“]'m the winner, I think!" List to the loud cheers ! the host of young 
blackbirds that will 


fly westward on that mystcrious migration of 
the autumn that seems part of Nature’s law. 
One likes to think that but for a sad mis- 
chance the: poor changeling might have gone 
with him, 
THE END 
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“« The Purse in the Sand-Castle 


“And there’s sixpence 
as well,” added her glee- 
ful brother. “ Tell you 
what, Mave.” 


. ook what I’ve found,” said Ben gleefully. 
L Mavis dropped her spade, and climbed 
on to the top of the sand-castle in her 

anxiety to sce. 

“Oh, Ben,” she cried, “it’s a purse!. I 
wonder if there is any money in it! Where did 
you find it?” 

“ Digging the trench,” said Ben. ‘‘I couldn’t 
push my spade in, and then I turned the sand 
over.” 

Brother and sister stopped their sand-building 
while the purse was being opened. This was not 
an easy job, as the clasp had rusted, and was stiff. 
But it gave at last. 


“Vive shillings!’’ cried ‘Mavis excitedly, 
surveying the big silver coin inside the 
purse. 


She was anxious to 
hear, but Ben could be 
very slow when _ he 
wanted. 

“What is it?” she 
asked. 


““Mave—we can get 
the best scooter now. 
Don’t you know ? —the 
= twelve-and-sixpenny one 
~ with tyres. It’s ever so 
= much better than the one 
at seven-and-sixpence.”” 

“But perhaps mum- 
mie wouldn’t like——” 
began Mavis. 

“ Mummie needn’t 
know,” said Ben, with 
firmness. “I told her 
there was a good one at 
seven-and-sixpence and 
a beauty at twelve-and- 
sixpence, and she says 
that I am to have the seven-and-sixpenny one, 
and she promised to give me the money to- 
morrow.” 

“And you mean that we add this money, and 
give it to the shopman ?” 

“Yes. And mummie will be pleased to see 
what a nice scooter we’ve got.” 

“But don’t you think mummie will find out 
that it cost more than seven-and-sixpence ? ” 

“Not if we scratch the label off,” said Ben 
thoughtfully. 

It all seemed to be so easy and proper; but in 
the back of their minds both the children felt 
that there was something not quite right about 
their plan. 

“What’s that paper in the purse ? ” inquired 
Mavis suddenly. 
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Ben took it slowly out, 

“It looks like a letter, Mave," he said 

“Perhaps it will tell us who the purse belongs 
to,” said Mavis. 

Ben kept the paper folded. 

“Ar'n't I glad I can’t read!” he remarked. 

“ But I can read,” said his sister, 

Little Ben suddenly became quite upset, and 
a little angry. 

“You didn’t find the purse. I did,” 
declared. ‘‘So it's mine. It doesn’t 
about the letter if I can’t read it,” 

“ But why shouldn’t I read it ?” Mavis wanted ° 
to know, 

“ Because it might say who the money belongs 
to; and then we might have to take it there. 
And then we should have to have the cheap 
scooter that hasn’t got any tyres.” 

This was a terrible thought. 

“Besides, I found the purse, argued Ben. 
“And T’ll let you have lots of rides.”” 

This last promise was convincing. It was 
decided that Mavis should carry the purse home. 

But that night Mavis was restless. She could 
not sleep. In the morning she spoke to Ben. 

“ Don’t you think we ought to tell mummie ? ” 
she said. 

“We won't till after breakfast,” he said. 

After breakfast he had a good idea. 

“T think, perhaps, that seven-and-sixpenny 
scooter is just as good,” he remarked. 

So they went to the shop. 

There, with their little noses flattened against 
the window, they decided that the seven-and- 
sixpenny scooter wasn’t anything like as good. 

“ Besides, J found the purse, and I can’t read,” 
stated Ben, as a concluding argument. 

A little later mummie had cashed her cheque 
at the bank, and passed over the seven-and-six- 
pence, and the two children sallied forth to buy 
the twelve-and-sixpenny toy. 


he 
matter 
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The Swallows’ Serenade: A Song of Summer 


But they couldn't do it 

At the shop door Ben said : 

“You must go in and bry it.” 

But Mavis wasn’t listening, or made out she 
wasn't. 

Suddenly she came out with a statement : 

“T looked at that letter. The address is, ‘ Mrs. 
Brook, 17, Rowland Terrace.” 

“Oh, you oughtn’t to have read it,’’ protested 
Ben. ‘‘ What's the good of my not being able 
to read?” 

Then he said a little later: 

“ The seven-and-sixpenny one is horrid.” 

They were not bad children. They tried to go 
into that shop for nearly half an hour. 

And then they went to Mrs. Brook. 

Mrs. Brook was a very kind-looking lady. 

“ Bless me,”’ she said, ‘‘ that is my purse, right 
enough.” 

She looked at Ben. 

“T’ve got a little boy,” she said, “ just your 
age. It’s queer that you should have found the 
purse. . Shall I tell you a little story?” 

“Yes; please do,” they said. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Brook, ‘it happened some 
weeks ago. My little boy came back with a new 
toy engine that I had never seen. He said that 
a kind gentleman had bought it for him. 

“ There was a ticket on the engine; and the 
ticket said it cost five shillings and sixpence. 

“T went to look for my purse and couldn’t 
find it. Then I thought my little boy must have 
taken it, although he said, again and again, that 
a kind gentleman had bought him the engine. 

“And now I know it is true. How kind of 
you to come and bring me the purse! I don’t 
mind about the money at all. You deserve that 
for being such a good boy. Keep it, my dear.” 

And she kissed little Ben. 

So they told mummie all about it, and bought 
the twelve-and-sixpenny scooter with tyres. 


The Adventures 
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said the half-crown, proudly ; 

“and VTve had = many adventures. 

[ve brought both joy and sorrow to people; 
although, if I had my way, it would always 


“F' ve travelled a great deal since I left the 
mint,” 


have been joy. 


“Once I was given to a little boy to fetch 
errands. As he ran along he 
let me slip out of his hand. 
I rolled along the path into 
the gutter, where I lay 
hidden under a stone. Poor 
little chap, he searched and 
searched until it was dusk, 
and he couldn’t find me; and 
at last he gave up, and went 
away crying. 

“That night a poor 
woman came down the road, 
holding a little boy by the 
hand. She was singing in a 
thin, quivering voice, which 
made me feel quite sad. 

“She paused by the lamp 
where I lay under the stone, 
and looked up and down the 
street There was a chill 
wind blowing, and_ sensible 
folks were snug inside their 
homes.: Those who were 
obliged to be out hurried by, 
never heeding the poor singer. 

“*Tt’s no good, Bert,’ she 
said, ‘we'll have to give it 
up. We shan’t get nothing 
to-night. All I’ve took this 
livelong day .is a penny and 
two ha’pennies. It won't 


Danny Duck : 
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: “Your mother is 
looking everywhere for you.” 


Charlie Chick (just hatched) : 
“Tell her I'm out!” 


of Half-a-Crown 


ITSELF id 


weet eek 
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even buy a loaf.’ And the poor woman’s voice 
broke in a sob. 

“Oh, if only I could callout! But it was 
useless wishing. They were just turning to go 
when the boy kicked my stone with the toe of 
his ragged shoe. The light shone on me, and 
I sparkled my very best. 

“Why, mother, what's 
this?’ he cried, and, stooping, 
he picked me up and held me 
out to her. 

“Oh, Bert!’ she cried; 
‘it’s half-a-crown —a_ real, 

- silver half-a-crown!’ And 
the joy in her voice made me 
feel it was a splendid thing 
to be a silver half-crown, and 
be found by a poor woman in 
distress. 

“She clasped me in her 
hand, and hurried to the 
nearest grocer’s. Here she 
bought a little tea, sugar, 
bread, and. butter. She got 
three-pence change, which I 
heard her tell Bert would buy 
kippers. 

“My next journey was in 
the purse of the grocer’s wife,” 
when she went to visit her 
mother. She exchanged me 
at the railway station for a 
ticket, and there I lay in a 
till with crowds of other half- 
crowns. 

“ They all had strange tales 
to tell, and the time flew. 
Sometimes a story was 
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SAMMY SPIDER 


“1. Said Sammy Spider : “Hal I see, 
A chance to make some & s. d. 


interrupted by the booking-clerk picking up the 
coin who was relating it, and handing it out 
as change. 

“My turn had come, and I was just starting 
my story, when the clerk picked me up, along 
with another half-crown out of our till, and two 
coppers from a till close by, and handed me to 
a gentleman. I caught a glimpse of his cheery, 
red face, and then 
I was popped into 
his pocket. 

“ How long I re- 
mained there I 
could not say, but 
when next I saw 
light the gentleman 
took me from his 
pocket. 

“*Well, Fred, I 
wonder if you could find any use for a half- 
crown? I expect so. I know I could when I 
was your age,’ and with these words he handed 
me to a boy who stood by him. 

“The boy’s eyes sparkled. 
Uncle!’ he cried. 


“PI spin a br 
And all who p 


“Oh, thank you, 


““* Well, run on, or you'll be late. Good-bye, 
old chap.’ 
“Good-bye, and thanks awfully, 


Uncle!’ Fred ran off, clasping me tightly 
in his hand. When he got near the 
playground he placed me carefully in his 
pocket. But I was not left there long, 
for a dozen times during ‘the morning I 
felt his hot little hand steal into his 
pocket and close lovingly round me, and 
now and again he took me out fora peep. 


“When school was over Fred ran off, 
and as soon as he was out in the street 
he took me out of his pocket, and had a 
good look at me. I may say I took the 
opportunity to have a good look at him 
at the same time, and I liked what I 
saw. An honest, open face, with kindly, 
grey eyes—such happy eyes they were 
as they gazed at me. 

“Then he put me back in his pocket, 
but soon had me out for another peep. 
I was put in and taken out several times, 
till at last he decided to keep me in his hand. 

“Farther along the road he met a chum 
“Hullo, Bob!’ he cried. ‘I’ve had such a 
stroke of luck. You know I was saving up for 
that Scout’s knife, and I thought it would take 
ever so long. Well, Uncle George came to sleep 
last night, and when he left he gave me this.’ 

“Here I was proudly displayed to Bob. 

““How jolly! 
You are a lucky 
beggar!’ he said. 

“On the way 
they passed the 
cutler’s shop, and 
stopped to have a 
look at the knife. 

“Isn't it a 
beauty ?’ said Fred, 
: who, to judge by 
his tone, already felt the delights of possession. 

“ “Yes, it’s a fine knife,’ agreed Bob. 

“When Fred got home, tea was ready. He 
put me on the mantelshelf while he washed his 
hands. Then mother came in, and they sat 
down to tea. While they had tea, I had a good 


idge across to-day, 


ass will have to pay.” 


look round. It was a cosy little room, with the 


The people paid the pence with glee, 
Now Sammy's rich as rich can be. 


red curtains drawn and a cheery fire burning in 
When T looked at 
saw at once where he had got his kindly eyes, 

“Thad just finished taking stock of the room 
when I heard Tred say : 


the grate. Fred's mother I 


“*Did you go out this afternoon, mother ? ‘ 

"Yes, I did some district visiting, 
and came across such a sad case. A poor woman 
whose husband was killed in France. She has 
four children, and is an invalid herself. She 
finds it terribly hard to live on her pension. 

““T am making up a parcel of old clothes, 
and I shall give them what I canspare. It makes 
me so unhappy to see these poor, sad things.’ 

“When tea was cleared Fred’s mother began 
turning out a drawer of old clothes. He got a 
book, but I could sce his mind was not on the 
story. He fidgeted about, and every now and 
again he looked up at his mother. Then I saw 
him get up, place his book on the table, and 
quietly leave the room. 

“He was back in a moment, and walking over 
to the mantelpiece, he picked me up and put me 
with several coppers in his hand. 

“Will you give them this, mother?’ he said. 
“Uncle gave me the half-crown this morning.’ 

“*But you were saving up for the knife,’ 
said his mother. 

“* Well, perhaps I’ll get it some other time ; and 
anyhow, I don’t mind. I want them to have it.’ 

“His mother placed the money on the table, 
then she bent and kissed him. 

““That’s the way, sonnie,’ she said; ‘ always 
try to help those who are less fortunate than 
yourself.’ 

“That was all, but when she bent over the 
drawer again, I saw her brush two tears from 
o 


dear. 


A STUDY 1N BLACK AND WHITE 


Why is it that if you have 
a white cat— 


It loves to go down in 
the coal-cellar ‘and 
roll in the coal? 
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her eyes. I did not feel sad, for I knew they 
were happy tears. 

“Fred curled himself on the rug, and was 
soon lost in his story, and the old grandfather 
clock, in the corner, ticked merrily on, whilst 
mother went on happily with her sorting. 

Just as the clock struck six the door opened 
and Fred's father came in. He kissed the little 
grey-eyed mother, and then he turned to Fred. 
You mustn’t try your eyes 
reading by this light. Put your book down. 
I’ve got some fine news. Can you guess what ?’ 

“ “You're to have a holiday at last ?’ said Fred. 

“* Wrong,’ said father, smiling. 

“* Business is looking up ?’ said mother. 

“Warmer, but not quite right. Now I'll 
tell you. I’ve had promotion and a rise. A 
real good one, too, Two pounds a week.’ 

“Oh, Jim, how splendid!’ Mother’s eyes 
shone. 

“Father put his hand in his pocket, and took 
out a tiny cardboard box. ‘There! I had to 
get you a souvenir, Kate,’ he said. 

“Mother opened the box, and took out a 
pretty gold brooch. 

“*Tt’s lovely, Jim,’ she said, ‘and I shall 
always treasure it!’ 

“Then father dived into his pocket again. 
‘We mustn’t forget you, son,’ he said, and 
handed Fred a small brown-paper parcel. 

“Fred opened it, and gave a gasp of delight, 
for inside lay the scout’s knife. 

“Well, I could tell you ever so many other 
adventures I’ve had,” the half-crown went on, 
“but I’m a bit hoarse now. Maybe, another 
time I'll tell some more.” 

THE END 


“* Hallo, sonnie ! 


oO 


While if you have a 
black cat— and get 
flour ? 


It will go to the Pantry 


into the 


- SOME. JOLLY GAMES - 


Try Them—They Are Fine Fun 
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RING-BALL 


“| jolly ball game 
is often played 


by the little children in 
Japan. 

Only quite a small 
ball is needed, but it 
must be made of india- 
tubber. The game is for any number of 
players, and should be played out of doors. 

The players stand in a ring. One of them 
takes the ball, throws it straight to the ground, 
and then strikes it back with her open hand. 

She continues to do this while the ball remains 
Within reach, without her moving from her 
position in the circle. 

When the ball moves nearer to another player 
—as it very soon will do—then he must beat 
it down in his turn, until it passes on—back- 
wards or forwards. 

The player who first fails to make the ball 
rebound has to give up her place in the circle. 

Of course, the circle gradually decreases, until 
at last only one player remains, and he or she 
is declared victor. 

Be sure you try this jolly game. I know you 
will like it. : 


AEROPLANES 


Here is quite a new home-made game. Cut 
out twelve slips of cork and make twelve little 
paper aeroplanes. Slips of paper will do for 
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the aeroplanes. Stick a pin through the 
aeroplanes and fasten them to the corks. 

Besides these you must have twelve tiddly- 
wink counters and two flippers. 

The game is for two players, who take their 
places at opposite sides of the table, each having 
six aeroplanes in front of him, and in front 
of their aeroplanes, six counters. 

A starts by flipping one counter and trying 
to touch one of B’s aeroplanes. B now takes his 
turn. Each aeroplane which is touched by an 
enemy counter is brought down. 

The player who first brings down all his 
opponent’s aeroplanes is the winner of the game. 


TOSS THE RING 


Here is a game which is quite easy to make. 
Get a square, flat piece of wood, and in the centre 
of it fix an upright stick. You can either gum 
the stick in place, or bore a hole in your wooden 
square and push your stick in the hole. 

Six rings are cut out of thick cardboard, and 
the players take the rings and stand at a spot 
marked upon the ground, some distance from the 
stick. 

. They toss the rings, one by one, trying to get 
them over the stick. Each ring they get over 
the stick counts five marks. The first player 
to get thirty marks is the winner of the 
game. 


TEL 
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A Gale of King Richard’s Gime 


and his family, with their servants and men-at- 


BOUT amile or two north of Winchester 

is a place called Castle Hill. It is only arms. Baron Hubert was not very kind as a 

a pile of stones now, but once upon a_ rule, and the country folk thought him a little 

time there was a great castle there. hard as a landlord. But he was a just man, 

In this castle lived Baron Hubert de Blake though he was stern and strict and somewhat 
haughty. 

There was one person in the world to whom 
he was always very tender and loving. This was 
his little daughter, Ethelryth, a dainty little 
maiden of ten. He would do anything to please 
this dear child, and he would be very upset if 
she were ill or in trouble. 

Now little Ethelryth had only one cause for 
sorrow, but it troubled her a great deal. She 
was very lonely, as she had no 
brothers or sisters, and she 
did want someone to play 
with. Sometimes she would 
speak to her father about 
this; but he always said, 
“You’ve got me, dear one, 
and I love you very much.” 

Not far from the castle was 
a tiny cottage where lived-a 
little boy called Harold, a 
boy of Ethelryth’s own age. 
Harold’s father was only a 
peasant farmer, but he dif- 
fered from all the others 
around in one respect. The 
Jand he farmed was his own, 
and had been his father’s 
before him ; and it was writ- 
ten on the great books of 
the abbey that no one should 
ever take it away from his 
family. 

Harold’s father was called 
( . Egbert, and though he was 

3 Y poor, he was very proud of his 
(3 key position among other poor 
The boy darted forward and held up his hand men, 
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“ Harold,” he once told his son, 
“in the old days, hundreds of years 
ago, my people used to own all the 
land here instead of this one little 
farm.” 

“ Then how does the baron own 
it all now?” asked Harold, 

“ Because his people conquered 
mine and took it,” replied Egbert. 
“But they left this cottage and 
farm to be ours for ever.” 

A little while after this Harold 
was walking through the forest on 
the hill, a delightful place to those 
who knew their way, when suddenly 
he saw a little girl, just in front of 
him, searching timidly about as if 
she had lost her way. 

As he came nearer he saw that she was “ the 
little girl of the castle.” He knew her because 
of her rich clothing even before he recognised 
her face. 

Are you here all alone ?” he asked: 

“Yes,” replied Ethelryth. ‘I have lost my 
Way.” 

“Come with me, then,” said the boy. 
know all the paths about here.” 

Then as they walked on, he added: 

“You don’t seem to be very frightened, little 
girl.” 

“You mustn’t forget that I am the baron’s 
daughter,” replied Ethelryth proudly. “ My 
father would be angry if he heard that I was 
frightened. In our family everyone is taught 
to be brave.” 

Somehow, when she said this, Harold felt he 
wanted to make the walk to her home a long one. 
He felt he would like to know this girl very much. 

When they reached the castle she thanked him 
for bringing her safely home, and he told her how 
much he liked her. 

“I want to see you again, little boy,” she 
said. ‘ I haven’t any brothers or sisters, and 
it is so lonely. They let me come out to play 
near the castle every afternoon. Won't you 
come again and see me?” 

Harold promised he would. 

But the next day, as he was going off to Castle 


“y 


“Who pulled my tail?” 


Hill, he suddenly remembered what 
his father had told him: 

“They stole all their riches from 
us, that is why they are rich and 
we are poor.” 

So he didn’t go that afternoon— 
or the next—or the next. 

Little Ethelryth looked out for 
him the first day, but didn’t trouble 
much when she found he wasn’t 
coming. But the second day she 
wanted him to come, and the third 
she was quite upset when he never 
came. 

On the fourth day Harold couldn't 
stay away any longer. Rich or 
poor, he wanted to see his little 
friend again, so went up to the 
castle sward, eagerly wondering if she would be 
there. 

When she saw him she almost shouted with 
delight. : 

“T. knew you would come,” she cried. 
did so want you!” 

After that the two children often met, and the 
queer thing about it was that the folk at the 
castle either didn’t know or didn’t mind. In 
the weeks that passed on they grew fonder than 
ever of each other. 

And then, suddenly, a terrible thing happened. 
A band of armed men—almost an army—under 
their leader, Baron Rolf, came and surrounded 
the castle and began to besiege it. 

Those were troublous days in England, for 
King Richard had been away on a crusade, and 
his brother John was not a good ruler, and was 
trying to make himself King. There were 
already talks of civil war between those who were 
loyal to Richard and those who preferred John. 

But the most troublesome people were some 
of the barons, who didn’t care for either Richard 
or Jolin, and who only looked out for themselves. 

It was one of these who had swept down on’ 
Baron Hubert’s castle. 

The fight was between the folk in the castle 
and the men besieging it outside. The country- 
folk and farmers could do nothing, and some of 
them didn’t care much, either. 


“y 
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“We'll still have to pay, whoever wins,” they 
would remark to one another. “ Baron Rolf is a 
hard landlord, they say; but Baron Hubert is 
almost as bad, Let ’em fight it out.” 

But there was one outside who was greatly 
upset, and this was little Harold, especially as 
weeks went on and he heard that the castle was 
short of food. 

“Ethelryth is in there,’ he kept thinking. 
“T wonder if she has enough to eat ?” 

The thought made him almost wild with anger 
against Baron Rolf and his men, especially one 
day when he saw a ribbon floating on the air 
from a window in the castle. He knew the 
window; it was 
the window of 
Ethelryth’s room. 
And he knew the 
ribbon; it was 
the sash she wore 
when he first met 
her. 

Somehow he 
felt that it was a 


cry to him for 
help. 
And what ‘do 


you think he did? 

He marched 
right off, there 
and then, to Lon- 
don—-a distance 
of fifty miles—for 
he had heard 
that King Richard had come back. 

It was a terribly long walk ; but folk on the 
way were kind to him, and gave him milk and 
bread, and lodgings, for they were English 
people in this country even then, and English 
folk have always been kindhearted to strangers. 

Fifteen miles from London he met a great 
cavalcade of soldiers marching along the road 
with a noble-looking horseman riding at their 
head. There were no pictures of kings in those 
days, but, all the same, the boy suddenly got 
the idea that this must be King Richard. 

He darted forward, and held up his hand. A 
foot soldier tried to push him out of the 


A FUNNY PICTURE-PUZZLE 


way, but the King (for it was the King) stopped 
him, 

“Tet the lad speak,” 
horse. 

Harold told his story, and King Richard listened. 

“ We are on our way to Winche ster,” he said, 
Who is the besieged baron ? 


he said, reining in his 


‘and time presses. 
I remember no Baron Hubert.” 

“ Baron Hubert de Blake,” said Harold. 

“De Blake!” cried King Richard. “ My old 
schoolboy friend. J.ead the way, my lad. Here, 
you men, bring the boy a horse. He looks tired.” 

Thev did not reach the castle till late the next 
day, but the moment Baron Rolf saw them 
: coming he fled. 

“How can I 
thank you, most 
noble Richard?” 
said Baron 
Hubert. 

“The thanks 
are not due to 
me,” said the 
King, ‘‘ but to this 
boy. Know ye 
that he tramped 
close on fifty 
miles to London, 
so that he might 
bringhelptoyou?”’ 

Baron Hubert 
turned to Harold 
with a wonder- 
ing gaze. 

“And why did you want so much to help 
me?” he asked, knowing full well that it could 
not be for any kindness that he had shown to 
the boy or his family, 

“He tells me a pretty story of a little girl’s 
ribbon floating from a window,” laughed the 
King. ‘It appears that he and she have been 
friends for many a long day, and it is to this 
friendship you owe my help, Hubert.” 

You may be quite sure that after this Harold 
was always welcome at the castle. And years 
after he married little Ethelryth, and so became 
owner of the lands which were his by rights. 
THE REND 
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“PUCK ANNUAL OFFICES, 
THE FLEETWAY HOUSE, 
FARRINGDON STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 4. 
My Dear Boys and Girls, 

Before you lies my first “PUCK ANNUAL,” and I hope you will like it. Something 
tells me that you will. Anyhow, I have done my best to provide you with a volume that, 
from cover to cover, is packed full of pictures and reading matter that will afford interest, 
amusement, and excitement. 

You will find that I have given you over three hundred pictures—not including the 
coloured plates—and nearly fifty stories. Then there are lots of verses, and many pages 
of games, tricks, etc. 

My aim has been to make the contents of “PUCK ANNUAL” as varied as possible, so 
as to appeal to all children, boys and girls, big and little. 

In other words, I have carried out the policy that has been so successful in “ Puck,” 
which comes out every Thursday, and of which no doubt most of you are readers. 

But, of course, I am quite prepared to be told that in place of some of the features I 
have included you would prefer others. Well, I hope you will write and tell me just 
what you think. I would like to know exactly your opinions and wishes, so that I 
may be guided by them. 

You may be sure that I shall be delighted to receive your letters. 
I want to hear from you, and to feel that you are my personal friends 
—and, shall I say, help-mates.. Because by writing to me and telling 
me what you like—or dislike—about “PUCK ANNUAL,” you will be 
helping me ever sucha Jot. And next year I shall know just what to 
put into the book and what to leave out. 


With every good wish, dear boys and girls, to you all, 


I remain, 
x Your sincere friend, 


“Lucky Jim,” She: baltett 


The Editor's cat. ee 
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PRINTED IN COLOURS EVERY THURSDAY 


ages of “ PUCK” are packed with harmless f ‘i 

r af models and interesting little articles. Each. Bins Meer a 
“PUCK” appeals to children of all ages, both boys and girls, and letters eenikently 
from parents, guardians, clergymen, school-teachers and others, testify that it 


Every week the twelve large p 
puzzles, games, prize competitions, 
eighty pictures. 
received by the Editor, 
is an ideal paper for young folks. 


The Amalgamated Press, Limited, The Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 4 


The Ideal Toy 
for Your Boy 


RIMIY 
ENGINEERING 


Che BRITISH TOY for the BRITISH BOY 


(| _, PRIMUS is the toy for your boy. 
Pe It satisfies his ducire to make 
things, it amuses and instructs, 

an1 helps to develop his indi- 


| j 

‘| ‘sedis . viduality. 

i It’s Wood and M tal! Any boy ca. build models with 
mae Primus. The instruction book 
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os suj’plied witl cach outfit clearly 
eer ee ee 7 /6 , Shows the way, and gives him a 
Contaids 340 partsinstrong 10 6 -ur. qu< choice of Railway Carriages 
povtitioned box... ar] ‘urks, Working Cranes, 
Heal aap paca een? 5/- Bridges, ..otor-cars, and Ocucr in- 
Contaiis 47% partsvin trey 4 5 5. > teresting things to work upon. 
box.. “. ‘. e as . 

‘il Ps “~.Co to the netrest toyshop and ask to see 
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i Coritains 649 parts in tr 5 7 
No. 4 49 Pi Bese Sy! 65 /- iy Lrimus Gnd tie numerous models it makes. 


Pox ee * It is the tuy for your boy—the toy he wants. 


Contains 1,131 partsin trey 10 
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The Primus Cabinet, 1,189 

parts in polished ak > 3- 

: drawer cabinet, with lock 210/- 
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